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IN MEMORIAM : RICHARD SALISBURY 



Crees believe that all honourable men 
belong to the same tribe. Richard 
Salisbury was an honourable man. 



Richard Salisbury et l'anthropologie du developpement 



Marc-Adelard Tremblay 

Universite Laval 

Je suis heureux de prendre la parole a ce colloque 
consacre' a la memoire de Richard Salisbury que nous 
appellions familierement Dick. A l'occasion de ma 
premiere intervention, durant le service 
commemoratif en septembre 1989, j'ai mis en relief la 
qualite de sa participation dans les societes savantes 
et les associations professionnelles ou il nous a l^gue" 
une solide tradition de probity de rigueur et d'en- 
gagement. Je soulignais aussi comment la quality et la 
diversite de sa production scientifique le plac.aient 
aux tout premiers rangs de l'anthropologie et des 
sciences sociales canadiennes. Ses experiences de 
terrain aux Etats-Unis, en Nouvelle-Guin^e, dans les 
Guyanes, au Quebec rural, a la Baie James, dans les 
Territoires du Nord-Ouest et au Labrador 
procedaient toutes d'une m£me intentionalite, soit 
celle de rendre les donnees ethnographiques utilis- 
ables a des fins endogenes. C'est affirmer qu'il fallait 
que ces experiences permettent a ceux et celles qui 
participent a l'observation de beneficier directement 
des retombees de l'enquSte, par le biais d'un releve- 
ment des niveaux de vie (developpement tkono- 
mique) et d'une prise en charge des affaires relevant 
de leur situation geopolitique particuliere (develop- 
pement de la qualite de vie ou developpement social). 

Vous l'aurez compris, par cette introduction, je 
n'ai pas l'ambition d'evaluer l'ensemble de l'oeuvre 



de Richard Salisbury, ce qui, a mes veux en tout cas, 
represente une entreprise considerable. J'entends, 
plutfit, me limiter a esquisser dans ses grandes lignes 
sa contribution a une anthropologic du developpe- 
ment, selon trois axes particuliers ou son action 
soutenue fut determinante. A savoir: (a) le Pro- 
gramme d'anthropologie du developpement a 
McGill; (b) ses travaux de recherche ainsi que ceux de 
son equipe lesquels ont exerc,e un impact benefique 
sur les populations etudiees; et (c) son r61e de tout 
premier plan dans l'etablissement d'une Societe ca- 
nadienne d'anthropologie appliquee. 

Le Programme d'anthropologie du developpe- 
ment a McGill, cree a la fin des annees cinquante par 
Norman Chance, represente une innovation d'impor- 
tance dans la mesure ou il visait a incarner ici des 
experiences transculturelles de developpement, 
amorc^es depuis l'Apres-guerre principalement par 
des anthropologues americains dans le but de faire la 
promotion de l'avancement technique, de la sante 
publique et de I'alphabetisation. Sous la direction de 
son promoteur, cette idee eut a peine le temps de 
s'enraciner et de donner lieu a des observations de 
nature economique aupres de populations Cris de 
l'hinterland quebecois. Sous le leadership de Salis- 
bury, apres le depart de Chance, cette initiative par- 
ticuliere prendra toute son ampleur et acquerrera une 
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grande maturite. En effet, Salisbury amplifiera le 
modele theorique de depart, eiargira et diversifiera 
l'aire territoriale d'observation et obtiendra, par la 
competence des travaux de I'equipe qu'il dirigeait, 
un statut de mediation entre les vis£es gouverne- 
mentales de developpement des populations auto- 
chtones et celles que ces demieres entretenaient par 
rapport a leurs conceptions et visions de leur avenir. 

II faut specifier que des circonstances contextu- 
elles historiques et sociopolitiques particulieres se 
sont conjugu^es pour permettre l'acquisition de 
cette fonction me\diatrice tout a fait exceptionnelle 
dans "la negotiation d'un mode de vie" pour re- 
prendre la belle expression d'Ignatius LaRusic 
(1979). D'autres, mieux qualifies que moi qui ont ete 
avec Dick parties prenantes a cette experimentation 
sociale qu^becoise extraordinaire et exemplaire a 
plusieurs egards, pourront l'evaluer dans toute son 
ampleur. Pour ma part, je n'en retiendrai que les faits 
saillants. Salisbury a consigne les resultats de ses 
travaux a la Baie James dans son ouvrage/4 Homeland 
for the Cree (1986), redige grSce 3 l'obtention de l'une 
des prestigieuses bourses Killam. Pour ce faire, il 
fallait que ce territoire scientifique ait ete occupe par 
des activites professionnelles spetifiques et que 
celles-ci aient ete reconnues, par les deux parties 
concernees, comme ayant une pertinence et une sig- 
nification propres. C'est ce que realiserent Salisbury 
et son equipe avec brio, disons-le sans retenue et 
avec fierte, pour reussir a se voir reconnaitre dans 
une fonction privilegiee et a conserves au fil des ans, 
une credibility qui ne s'est point dementie. Voila, il 
me semble, pour ne rearer qu'a cet exploit, une 
realisation qui a grandi notre discipline et qui lui a 
confer une visibility plus positive dans notre milieu. 
I) aura reussi a contrer une representation populaire, 
heias trop souvent exprimee : "II y a trop d'an- 
thropologues, quelle est au juste leur utilite?". 

Cette experimentation sociale, unique dans les 
annales de l'anthropologie quebecoise, a une pe- 
riode aussi heitive de I'enracinement academique de 
l'anthropologie, a permis la formation de toute une 
generation d'anthropologues anglophones et fran- 
cophones - car Dick a reussi a attirer plusieurs de nos 
etudiants des universes francophones - pour les 
initier a ses visees sur le developpement des popula- 
tions autochtones. Ces participants de la premiere 
heure et ceux qui leur ont succede ont toujours 
nourri vis-a-vis de Dick la plus haute estime pour 
1'homme de science qu'il etait. lis ont essaime a 
I'echelle du pays dans l'enseignement universitaire, 
dans les Centres de recherche, dans l'administration 
gouvernementale, dans les Instituts de recherche et 
d'intervention, dans I'entreprise privee, dans les 



associations autochtones, a peu pr£s dans tous les 
milieux preoccupes par le sort des populations 
minoritaires et defavorisees. Voila un rayonnement 
dont peu d'entre nous, s'il en est, peuvent s'en- 
norgueillir. lis ont tous et elles ont toutes une origi- 
nalite propre qui fait progresser les idees que Dick 
n'aura pas eu le temps d'implanter: cela est remar- 
quable et temoigne de la souplesse de l'encadrement 
re<ju par leur "maitre a penser". 

Le Programme en anthropologic du developpe- 
ment, dont Dick a assume la direction de 1 962 a 1 985, 
s'est bSti, comme on le sait, une reputation interna- 
tionale. La participation de McGill avant, pendant et 
apres la signature paries Inuit et les Cris de l'Entente 
de la Baie James a repose sur les epaules de Dick. Elle 
est le fruit, a n'en pas douter, de la diversite de ses 
experiences culturelles, de sa volunte a realiser le 
transfert des connaissances anthropologiques sur les 
processus de modernisation en regions peripheri- 
ques et de sa determination a poursuivre inlassable- 
ment l'objectif de favoriser ce que Roger Bastide a 
nomme la culturalisation du progres. 

Ajoutons quelques commentaires sur les aspects 
plus proprement scientifiques de sa contribution a 
l'anthropologie du developpement. Ses travaux en 
Nouvelle-Guinee et la publication de son ouvrage 
From Stone to Steel, sorti des presses en 1962 et con- 
sacre a l'impact de la technique sur les structures 
economiques traditionnelles, l'avait deja consacre 
comme specialiste de l'anthropologie economique. 
Son livre, comme I'affirme Bruce Trigger, est devenu 
un classique sur le sujet pour la periode de 
I'Apres-guerre. Ses nombreux ecrits en anthropolo- 
gic economique dans les annees suivantes dans des 
collectifs consacres a cette thematique, dans les ency- 
clopedies, dans les revues specialisees, dans les 
ouvrages temoignant de I'avancement des connais- 
sances dans les champs anthropologiques, tels que 
Annual Reviezo in Anthropology, temoignent large- 
ment de l'expertise et de la stature qu'on lui recon- 
naissait. Ce qui me frappe dans l'eventail des titres 
coiffant ses travaux sur le sujet et dans la tres grande 
diversite des lieux de publication, c'est a la fois la 
solidite de ses connaissances anthropologiques et le 
nouvel humanisme qui s'en degage. Celui-ci prend 
sa source d'inspiration dans les classiques de l'an- 
thropologie mais debouche pleinement sur une 
nouvelle vision de la pratique anthropologique ou 
I'imagination theorique, la rigueuroperationnelle et 
I'intuition phenomenologique s'arriment et 
s'integrent en fonction du service a la communaute 
faisant l'objet de 1'experimentation sociale. 

Le modele theorique qu'il utilisa en 
Nouvelle-Guinee, de son propre jugement, etait 
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plut6t simple, quoique parfaitement bien docu- 
mente et illustre, dans la mesure ou il associait 
1'avancement technologique et l'accroissement de la 
productivity economique. Celle-ci, tout en rlduisant 
le temps consacre au travail, libe>ait de ce fait des 
moments libres pour la participation politique et les 
activity de consommation. Ces dernieres en ve- 
naient ensuite a exiger de nouveaux investisse- 
ments. Ce modele qu'il avait mis a I'essai sur des 
populations relativement isoiees, il 1'enrichira de 
variables intermediaires dans son etude sur les 
Vunanami, un groupe de la Papouasie-Nouvelle 
Guin^e plus directement integre a l'economie mon- 
diale. II y accordera une position centrale aux struc- 
tures du pouvoir local dans le processus de prise de 
decision de l'acceptation de 1'innovation technolo- 
gique, sp£cialement si celle-ci reque>ait des trans- 
formations dans les structures professionnelles de 
production. 

Sans entrer dans tous les details techniques n£ces- 
saires a une demonstration, on peut dire que cette 
etude, publtee en 1969, contribuera directement a 
une nouvelle amplification du paradigme utilise 
dans ses travaux et ceux de son equipe a la Baie James 
pour prendre en consideration, en plus des struc- 
tures politiques locales et regionales et une nouvelle 
prise de conscience identitaire, la valeur marchande 
de travaux non monnayes dans l'economie locale 
traditionnelle, mais relies a l'economie moderne, 
principalement celle des services. Son objectif pre- 
mier, tel qu'il le resume dans sa demande pour 
l'obtention d'une bourse Killam, et je le cite: 

C'est d'isoler les facteurs qui produisent un 
developpement reussi la-bas - le triplement 
des revenus, l'etablissement d'un gouverne- 
ment regional efficace et interactif, une admini- 
stration locale des services, des hausses sub- 
stantielles dans les standards de logement, de 
sante et d'education, assocides a une r£appari- 
tion des activites traditionnelles, a la renais- 
sance de la fierteethnique-(deconsiderer cette 
constellation de facteurs) - et de les integrer 
dans un modele general de developpement. 

Resume du projet, 1979:13 

L'originalite du scheme theorique propose decoule 
d'une vaste erudition ethnologique puisque Dick 
Salisbury maitrise egalement bien les courants 
theoriques et methodologiques de l'anthropologie 
sociale anglaise, ceux de l'anthropologie culturelle 
americaine des annees recentes et ceux de l'an- 
thropologie en peripheric De plus, ne cherche-t-il 
pas aussi a integrer dans une vision unifiee sur le 
developpement en regions excentriques, des con- 



cepts en provenance de I'economique, de la science 
politique, de la sociologie et de l'anthropologie? 
Cette sensibility a une perspective transdisciplinaire 
du developpement dans le Nord canadien m'ap- 
parait une des caracteristiques de la contribution 
spedfique de Salisbury. 

Dick et son equipe possedent un flair politique 
exceptionnel lorsqu'on prend conscience que la 
plupart des recommandations issues de leurs tra- 
vaux ethnographiques ont ete adoptees soit directe- 
ment par les instances gouvernementales blanches 
ou indirectement par les Cris a la suite de leur 
mobilisation politique, de leur longue marche en vue 
d'une Entente negociee sur leurs droits en 1 975 et de 
la mise en pratique des termes mSmes de cette en- 
tente. De l'anthropologie conventionnelle, a une 
anthropologic critique et a une anthropologic de 
l'engagement social, voila une trajectoire profes- 
sionnelle que Dick a empruntee avec un succes 
evident pour laisser une marque durable dans les 
domaines d'une anthropologic du developpement 
et des etudes autochtones. Le message de son testa- 
ment intellectuel est riche d'enseignements pour 
notre profession qui n'a pas encore accepte d'embiee 
la legitimite de I'intervention anthropologique et qui 
n'a pas encore su enrayer completement les barrieres 
qui existent entre les anthropologues universitaires 
et ceux qui sont, a un titre ou a un autre, engages dans 
les services professionnels et Taction dans la com- 
munaute. 

Dick a estime, ['imagine, que son temoignage ecrit 
demeurait insuffisant. Car il a accepte d'accedera la 
presidence de la Societe d'anthropologie appliquee 
du Canada en 1986, en depit d'un agenda assez 
lourd. Ce geste, peut-etre pas inhabituel chez les 
personnes fort occupees, revet une symbolique par- 
ticuliere dans son cas. S'il avait rtussi, avec les 
moyens du bord et avec I'aide de jeunes loups avides 
de connaissances et d'experiences novatrices, une 
aventure intellectuelle passionnante, peut-etre en 
etait-il autrement pour d'autres collegues plus isoies 
et moins bien outilles que lui, qui eprouvaient le 
besoin de s'appuyer sur des cadres institutionnels 
qui deborderaient leurs milieux d'appartenance? II 
etait pret a repondre a leurs sollicitations et a epauler 
les efforts entrepris par I' Association depuis 1982 
avec l'ardeur du neophyte, lui qui pourtant avait 
deja a son credit des dizaines de realisations de tout 
premier ordre. C'etait encore pour lui une occasion 
d'offrir aux plus jeunes de notre profession, aux 
personnes qui ne frequentent pas habituellement les 
reunions de societes savantes et les colloques disci- 
plinaires une tribune ou elles pourraient s'exprimer. 
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II etait avec Milt Freeman de ceux qui avaient la 
notoriete et la competence necessaires pour elaborer 
des regies deontologiques devant constituer les as- 
sises d'une ethique de Taction professionnelle. Je me 
souviens encore de ses propos de 1985 sur l'accredi- 
tation professionnelle qu'il ne voyait pas tellement 
comme un visa pour obtenir un poste sur le marche 
du travail mais comme une occasion toute designee 
pour relever la quality de la formation anthropolo- 
gique et pour rehausser la reputation et la credibilite 
de I'anthropologie. Ce leitmotiv de 1'excellence qui 
traverse ses vues ici n'est pas une fleur de style. II est, 
au contraire, le reflet d'une pratique et d'un vecu 
pleinement assumes a son enseigne. Dick est parti 
beaucoup trop tot: son carnet etait rempli de projets. 
La derniere fois que je l'ai vu, en decembre 1988 avec 
Gilles Bibeau, nous avions deTini ensemble le con- 



tenu d'un numero special d' Anthropologics sur 
I'anthropologie au Quebec. Son souvenir n'a pas fini 
de nous habiter et de nous inspirer, ceux de sa 
generation comme ses heritiers intellectuels. 
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Richard Salisbury's Style: A Colleague Remembers 

Dan R. Aronson 
McGill University 



For many of us it was especially Richard Salis- 
bury's style of professional work that most marked 
his uniqueness. Perhaps the origins of that style 
derived from an area of his life that few of us knew 
much about, even though he displayed its souvenirs 
in his office. The Royal Marines, which he joined just 
after the Second World War ended, was where he 
began learning the economics that would serve him 
so well in his anthropological research. But it was 
also where he flourished in a brief career he had 
begun at school, a career as a boxer. Dick was the 
Marine Officers' heavyweight champion in 1947, its 
light heavyweight champion in 1948. He went on to 
earn his Blue at Cambridge— what we would call his 
varsity letter — and also fought with the prestigious 
Belsize Boxing Club from 1949-1951. He lost his final 
fight to Bombardier Smith, who went on to win the 
Olympic light-heavyweight medal the following 
year. Dick's overall record was about 28 wins in 
about 40 fights, ten by knock-outs. Although his 
medals were in his office at McGill, apparently few of 
us ever asked about them. 

If he had continued winning his bouts, 
perhaps he would not have gone on to do his anthro- 
pology at Harvard! There he played a slightly gen- 
tler sport, rugby, one of those like hockey that Har- 
vard keeps bringing talent in from the Common- 



wealth to play Dick was voted Most Valuable 
Rugby Player at Harvard in 1952 and went to the 
Bermuda Tournament as a member of the U.S. all- 
star team. He continued to play during his fieldwork 
and study in Australia and New Guinea, where he 
was at center-threequarter on the Papua New 
Guinea championship team in 1953. Dick also 
mountain-climbed, skied, and cycled, and his love of 
sports lasted all his life. 

But it was his boxing that he was most 
proud of, and his boxing that perhaps served as the 
metaphor for his later career. Dick's approach to 
research, as he himself did it and as he fostered it in 
his students, was to wade in directly, to do research 
by starting to do it, not by preparing grand schemes 
or training for years in preparatory courses. It is 
significant that as Dean the one course he kept teach- 
ing in the Department was his "Introduction to Re- 
search," the course where he found eager students 
and turned them into anthropologists by encourag- 
ing them to wade in, to plan some research and start 
doing it, not by telling them how joyful it would be 
to study anthropology for long years or by drilling 
them on "field work methods." 

Dick's approach to applying anthropology 
was in the same vein. He sought to bring opposed 
parties into direct but evenly-matched confronta- 
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Hon: he insisted that development agencies, private 
firms or governments not simply clobber local 
people, but that those who were to be affected by 
developmentbe given the knowledge and the coach- 
ing to wage a fair fight for themselves. The approach 
worked well, in New Britain off new Guinea, in 
Bougainville, in Guyana, in James Bay and across the 
Canadian north. In his writings on the role of the 
anthropologist in development situations we see 
him laying down the rules for fair fights and for good 
coaching. 

Dick's approach to building institutions, 
whether the multitude of anthropological organiza- 
tions he constructed or the administrative units he 
worked in here at McGill, also had its pugilistic in- 
spirations. Dick always sought to find the openings, 
take advantage of the right moments, feint and jab, 
and above all never to back down from challenges. 
An entrepreneur, he always stepped in to new op- 
portunities, never away from them. Impatient with 
methodicalness and grand planning, he preferred to 
win points where he could find them, and to go on to 
seize new ground rather than rest on the point al- 
ready won. So he stepped in to take on the immense 
job of chairing the program of the Xlth International 



Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sci- 
ences, he saw the need to direct the Center for Devel- 
oping-Area Studies at McGill at a critical moment, 
and he achieved growth in the Faculty of Arts — 
point by point, a quarter or a half a position at a time 
— when many of the rest of us were feeling that 
nothing could be done. 

Those of us who were privileged to be his 
colleagues in the McGill Department of Anthropol- 
ogy knew that he was not just the founder of our 
Department but its central pillar and primary illumi- 
nation. What distinctiveness and distinction we 
have, as a Department built around the study of 
social change and development, we owe largely to 
Dick's leadership. By his many seminal writings, his 
stature in anthropology is assured; his stature as a 
colleague and as a human being will be assured in 
the impression he has left on all of us as a champion- 
ship player on the side of social science, humane 
development, and respect for one another. 

NOTE 

The author is indebted to Mary Salisbury for conver- 
sations upon which this reflection is based. 



RICHARD F. SALISBURY, REFLECTIONS ON THE INTEGRITY 
OF THEORY AND PRAXIS 



Harvey A. Feit 
McMaster University 

In the midst of an academic world which has 
become increasingly specialized, increasingly skep- 
tical of claims to sound knowledge and wisdom, and 
increasingly ambiguous about the role of scholars in 
the wider world, Richard Salisbury stood out. He 
stood out in part because he did not reflect these 
trends. He always had an intellectually rigourous 
point of view, a commitment to what he thought was 
right, and a passionate activism in the service of 
other people and peoples. He was a scholar who 
deeply affected those who had the opportunity to 
know or work with him, students and colleagues. 

Richard Salisbury pursued an exceptionally 
productive career as a scholar, teacher, administra- 
tor, applied social scientist, and public figure. Yet, 
the generosity with which he gave his skills and re- 
sources to others was truly exceptional. As a teacher, 
his pedagogical style was an uncommon but effec- 
tive combination of intellectual clarity, incisive 



knowledge of the subject, and a gentle frankness. 
What was fascinating to me was how he upheld high 
standards of excellence yet encouraged creative 
learning. He had an unusual capacity to contribute 
to the scholarly work of students by showing the 
student that they had done more than they thought, 
at the same time as suggesting that they had done 
less than they were capable. He cultivated this dis- 
juncture, using supportive yet incisive critical advice 
in order to clarify assumptions and present alterna- 
tive formulations which opened students to new in- 
sights. 

I will never forget my first extended scholarly 
encounter with him in a graduate school setting. He 
served as the initially anonymous evaluator of my 
Masters Thesis. Most of his roughly-typed page of 
comments were straight forward and generally 
encouraging but his final paragraph took my breath 
away. He started out by simply stating that I had 
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reached the wrong conclusion. He said that all my 
evidence actually pointed to the conclusion I had 
rejected, along with numerous scholars before me. 
When I caught my breath, refocused my attention, 
and read carefully, he had shown how my analysis 
was based on overly simple assumptions about so- 
cial action, whereas if I adopted more sophisticated 
models, the analysis led to truly new conclusions. 
He concluded his comments by claiming that what 
he had suggested just followed from what I had 
already done. From my point of view, it looked more 
like he had pushed me through a major break- 
through in my thinking, as well as showing me an 
exciting scholarly contribution. 

The admiration and high esteem in which 
Richard Salisbury was widely held was in part a 
reflection of this profound respect and commitment 
he gave to others. I know that several of us would not 
be in the profession were it not for his guidance and 
support, sometimes in difficult circumstances. My 
own involvement in applied work with the James 
Bay Cree, while still a degree candidate and a junior 
professor, was always supported despite the major 
delays it caused in completing my dissertation. It 
put Richard Salisbury under substantial pressure, 
and it must have caused him considerable concern. 
But he never spoke of that to me, he only spoke of his 
sympathy for the pressures I was under. 

His understanding reflected his own career, 
which combined a devotion to intellectual rigour 
with a passionate activism. His blending of these 
two commitments defined a profound personal and 
professional integrity. This intellectual and applied 
synthesis also constitutes one of the truly distinctive 
features of his work. I think that he extended this 
synthesis to a richness rarely attempted in contem- 
porary anthropology. Richard Salisbury showed 
anthropologists the value, and sometimes the neces- 
sity, of linking general theoretical formulations to 
applied anthropological analyses. He demonstrated 
that anthropologists can seek theoretical or applied 
objectives by pursuing both in dialectical process. At 
a more intimate level, he showed that such linkages 
provide the foundations for a distinctive profes- 
sional integrity. 

It is common in anthropological writing about 
the careers of scholars to assume that the applied ac- 
tivities of anthropologists have a marginal relation- 
ship to their academic concerns. In general, our his- 
tories of the discipline ignore the applied concerns of 
scholars. Where anthropological accounts do treat 
the relationship between applied activities and 
scholarly practice, we tend to either relegate consid- 
eration of applied work to a separate section of the 
study, removed from the scholarly and historical 



analysis of the scholar's theoretical and empirical en- 
deavours; or we tend to use applied endeavours as 
an analytical indicator of the broader social or politi- 
cal values of a scholar, in order to help us understand 
his or her theoretical positions. 

From the point of view of social analysis, we 
know that such a radical separation between arenas 
of human action is not a feature of human social 
agency which can be taken for granted. The value of 
viewing and analyzing everyday cultural and social 
life through the concept of holism is one of the central 
assertions of anthropology. A recurrent theme in 
our writing about small scale societies is the claim 
that generally there is no radical separation of one 
domain of thought and practice from another. This 
holism of human social life plays a central role in 
analyses from diverse theoretical and ideological 
persuasions. It is therefore surprising that in our 
accounts of the life and work of anthropologists we 
do not often use the concepts of holism or integrity 
for either descriptive or explanatory purposes. 

However, it is essential for us to look for integra- 
tions rather than separations in order to appreciate 
some of Richard Salisbury's distinctive accomplish- 
ments. I think Richard Salisbury lived and worked 
in a way that sought to express and demonstrate the 
connections between professional, political, eco- 
nomic, moral, family, and spiritual engagements. 
He made visible the special personal and social 
fulfillment that flows from these connections in our 
own lives. He sought to develop a framework for an- 
thropological praxis within the scholarly milieu that 
encouraged such integration. And he sought to 
address society from the assumption of the inter- 
relatedness of actors and agencies. This way of 
working pervasively informs his writings, his ap- 
plied projects, and the institutional developments he 
nurtured. 

We can see elements of this integration in his 
writings on development and on anthropology it- 
self, especially his views of the role of the anthro- 
pologist. A central theme of Richard Salisbury's 
writings has been the promotion of linkages between 
the theories of socio-cultural anthropology and the 
analytical problems of applied anthropology. He 
has strongly argued for the value to each from this 
interaction, citing examples from his own experi- 
ence contributing to economic theory and transac- 
tional analysis (as in his article, "Application and 
Theory in Canadian Anthropology: The James Bay 
Case," 1979). And he suggested that such linkages 
bind the social scientist to the wider society in ways 
that engage both professional knowledge and plu- 
ralistic values, a view he conceptualized in the role of 
the anthropologist as "societal ombudsman" (1976). 
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These conceptions follow directly from his 
widely cited studies of economic anthropology and 
development in which he considered the social, 
political and cultural components of development 
processes (From Stone to Steel, 1962 and Vunamami, 
1969). While his work was addressed to debates 
within economic and social anthropology, it was 
also directed to development planners and applied 
social scientists, addressing theoretical issues at the 
same time it stood as a critique of development 
economics as it was commonly practiced. 

These concerns were later extended to work in 
northern Canada where Richard Salisbury elabo- 
rated his praxis, and extended the linkages, by 
undertaking consultancies with and for indigenous 
peoples' organizations, and by entering into public 
policy debates as a citizen and scholar. In his initial 
work on the James Bay Hydro -electric scheme he 
demonstrated the utility of economic decision-mak- 
ing models for Quebec development planners, 
elaborated his theory of decentralized development 
through the subsistence and service sectors, ad- 
dressed critical negotiating issues for the regional 
Cree leadership, and entered into the public policy 
debates over the proposed hydro-electric project 
and its impacts (for example, see Development and 
James Bay: Social Implications of the Hydroelectric 
Proposals, 1972). 

His recommendations to the government devel- 
opers called for significant changes in their plans for 
how the hydro-electric development should pro- 
ceed. His arguments were based on his earlier expe- 
rience and on the world-wide development litera- 
ture, and he convinced the government agencies to 
significantly alter these plans. The changes included 
new initiatives for local involvement, recognition of 
the need to support the subsistence sector, the recog- 
nition of a local role in plans for development of 
service industries, as well as relocating and isolating 
camps and staging areas away from indigenous 
settlements, and creating a local priority for on-the- 
job training programmes. For the Cree the report 
emphasized the consequences of demographic 
growth, the vital but limited potential for the growth 
of subsistence hunting activities, the need to up- 
grade job skills in the population, the need to evolve 
region-wide planning and the critical importance of 
political rights and effective organization for social 
and economic development. He was one of the very 
first advisors to recommend that the Cree challenge 
the hydro-electric project by taking out a court action 
based on claims to aboriginal rights. 

The importance of legal rights and the view that 
subsistence production is and should continue to be 



central to northern indigenous societies as they 
undergo changes were views being expressed by the 
elders and young people from the communities. As 
a consequence, indigenous peoples made the issues 
into a matter of national political and media atten- 
tion in Canada, through both the James Bay court 
cases and the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry. 
Richard Salisbury's pioneering studies served as an 
important analytic statement and demonstration of 
the plausibility and necessity of regionally decen- 
tralized economic development and of recognizing 
indigenous rights as a critical political component of 
effective economic development. Richard Salisbury 
was a widely sought expert by the media on these 
issues, and he wrote public contributions to these 
critical debates. 

Richard Salisbury was passionately concerned 
to both learn from indigenous people's knowledge 
and practices and to carry their arguments for 
greater autonomy and decentralized development 
back to urban and industrial centres. His support for 
indigenous and third world peoples, and his rea- 
soned and rigorous research and arguments in sup- 
port of their claims, sought to complement and 
enhance their own initiatives. But he also sought to 
inform them of insights which social science per- 
spectives could contribute to their success. In the 
James Bay situation he arranged seminars and meet- 
ings, and prepared several limited circulation re- 
ports, addressing the regional indigenous leaders 
and offering insights into upcoming problems and 
potential directions for solutions. In the process, he 
became a valued friend to many in the Cree commu- 
nities. 

These applied initiatives led to a series of proj- 
ects on aspects of long-term development in the 
James Bay region, undertaken by Salisbury and by a 
diverse group of colleagues and students working 
with him. Taken together, their studies and reports 
constitute one of the major documented case studies 
in the social science literature of the processes of 
large-scale, long-term change, and one of the best 
known examples of applying anthropology. They 
go some way towards redefining the role and prac- 
tice of applied anthropology in Canada and beyond. 

The integration which Richard Salisbury sought 
is clear in his last book, in which he drew the results 
of these projects together A Homeland for the Cree: 
Regional Development in James Bay, 1971-81 (1986). 
This book represents a particularly ambitious under- 
taking. Addressed to all of the sectors engaged in 
development, local indigenous peoples, academics, 
government planners, and politicians, it shows each 
specialized audience the connections between its 
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focussed concerns and holistic responses. In at- 
tempting and accomplishing this, it foregoes some of 
what could have been accomplished by four differ- 
ent books and reports. By finding a voice and a 
language with which to speak with coherence to 
many readerships, it accomplishes what four sepa- 
rate publications could never have undertaken, to 
make the connections. The study provides a bold 
and innovative model for continued elaboration. 
Richard Salisbury's death denied him that opportu- 
nity. But the essence of the possibility for a renewed 
professional integration was exemplified in his ca- 
reer, his teaching and his writings. 

The qualities which are at the center of Richard 
Salisbury's contributions to the discipline, and 
which would form a key to any full assessment of his 
work, are this personal integrity, intellectual rigour, 
and social concern, and the unique unity and balance 
he gave these throughout his career and in his deal- 
ings with others. It is this integrity which was one of 
his most extra-ordinary intellectual and practical 
accomplishments, and it forms a core of his intellec- 
tual legacy. 

He showed that the personal and moral com- 
mitments we hold can be integrated with scholarly 
and professional obligations. He showed that truth 
and morality are joined, and that service to fellow 
humans is coincident with individual fulfillment. 
He encouraged a vision and a commitment in others 



to seek to fulfill these human potentials. He showed 
that the seamless holism of domains of thought and 
action, which philosophers associate with the roots 
of the human condition, and which anthropologists 
associate with many of the small scale communities 
which we study, can also be created in our own midst 
in the contemporary world. 
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Richard F. Salisbury (1926-1989): la passion de l'application des connaissances. 



Gilles Bibeau 
Universite de Montreal 

Bien des anthropologues pratiquent leur metier 
toute leur vie durant sans jamais essayer d'appliquer 
leurs connaissances a la solution des problemes qui 
se posent dans les societes ou ils travaillent. Chez 
Dick, ce fut la au contraire une preoccupation con- 
tinue, et ce depuis son premier travail en Nouvelle- 
Guinee, dans sa recherche moins connue sans doute 
mais fort stimulante d'analyse institutionnelle n*al- 
isee dans un hftpital psychiatrique de Boston au 
debut des annees 60, ainsi que dans ses recherches et 
interventions des annees 70 et 80 aupres des popula- 
tions am^rindiennes du Canada, et plus sp^ciale- 
ment aupres des Cree de la Baie James. Ce sont les 
phenomenes de transformation sociale et de dy- 
namique culturelle qui ont veritablement passionne 



Dick: il a de tout temps manifeste dans sa pratique 
anthropologique le souci de mieux comprendre de 
quelle maniere I'adoption ou l'imposition par la 
force d'un style de vie occidental contribuait a 
modifier l'architecture globale des soctetes tradi- 
tionnelles, y faisant apparaitre des problemes nou- 
veaux face auxquels les populations se sentaient 
souvent demunies. 

Quel que soit le probleme social, economique ou 
culture] que Richard Salisbury ait contribue a solu- 
tionner comme chercheur ou comme consultant, il 
semble l'avoir fait en s'inspirant tout au long de sa 
carriere d'un cadre conceptuel qui integrait trois 
idees forces. En bon fonctionnaliste dequ des per- 
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sj'c-vtix i s hrit.iuniques classiques, il a des les debuts 
dc ses tvehcrchtfs chez les Siane de Nouvelle-Guin^e, 
deconvcrt que cette societe etait dans un "etat de 
non-equilibre", et il a conserve cet angle d'approche 
dans toutes ses etudes ulterieures. Ce non-equilibre 
s'exprimait surtout pour Dick dans les bouleverse- 
ments technologiques et £conomiques mais aussi 
dans les questions de langue et de religion, deux 
domaines de recherche qui ont passionne notre 
collegue, surtout durant la periode 1956-1970 durant 
laquelle il s'est quasi-exclusivement limite" aux rech- 
erches en Nouvelle-Guinee, recherches qui ont £ti 
marquees par la publication de deux livres impor- 
tants qui ont etabli la reputation de Richard Salis- 
bury en tant que specialiste de l'anthropologie icon- 
omique. 

Le deuxieme concept qui fut central dans la 
pens£e et la pratique anthropologique de Dick est 
celui "d'interet commun". Pour solutionner un 
probleme au sein d'une population qui est divisee 
par diverses factions, il a toujours cherche" a insister 
sur le fait que chacune des parties impliqu£es devait 
y trouver des benefices. Inspire par un puissant 
pragmatisme, il a fait de cette notion d'interet com- 
mun un pilier de sa pratique anthropologique. Dans 
les dernieres conversations que j'ai eues avec Dick 
sur la question particulierement controversee du 
statut du Quebec dans l'ensemble canadien, il met- 
tait continuellement de l'avant 1'importance de cher- 
cher une solution du c6te" de la mise en Evidence des 
avantages mutuels de la continuation de la vie 
commune: il avait le sentiment qu'il existait de part 
et d'autre un refus de se situer dans une perspective 
de recherche des intents communs. Ces deux pre- 
miers concepts me semblent s'Stre appuy£s chez 
Dick sur l'id£e qu'il fallait chercher des solutions aux 
problemes sur la base des strategies endogenes 
developp£es par les populations elles-memes. D£ja, 
au d£but des annees 60, il avait montre que le proces- 
sus d'adaptation a la vie urbaine se faisait chez les 
Siane de Nouvelle-Guin£e sur la base des patterns 
deVelopp£s en milieu rural. Cet effort d'elucidation 
des strategies d'adaptation privil£giees par une 
societe l'a amene" a s'int£resser a la dimension histo- 
rique, a la fois du point de vue de I'ancrage du 
present dans le passe* socioculturel mais aussi du 
point de vue des projets futurs qu'une societe sou- 
haitait pour elle-mfime. C'est dans ce contexte de 
proximity avec l'autre qu'il faut situer ses dernieres 
reflexions sur la question du "homeland" pour les 
Cree et son interrogation non terminee sur le Quebec 
et le Canada en tant que "maison divisee". 



Pour le professeur Salisbury, le role le plus au- 
thentique de l'anthropologue etait celui d'in- 
term^diaire entre des partis rivaux, entre des fac- 
tions: il lui appartenait d'etre en quelque sorte l'om- 
budsman social et 1'interprete qui devait traduire les 
positions d'une partie a l'autre, dans la recherche 
continue d'une entente basee sur les intends com- 
muns. Pour remplir un tel role, il faut beaucoup de 
quali t l is sur le plan des relations sociales, il faut aussi 
posseder les codes de communications propres a 
chacun des groupes impliques dans le conflit et la 
recherche d'une solution. Ce rdle de "broker" cul- 
turel et Iinguistique, Dick l'a immensement rempli, 
non seulement dans ses travaux d'anthropologie 
appliqu£e mais egalement au sein du departement 
d'anthropologie de l'Universite McGill, dans la 
mesure ou il fut sans nul doute parmi nos collegues 
anglophones de Montreal celui qui s'est le plus ex- 
plicitement rapproch£ des milieux anthropolo- 
giques francophones. 

On peut noter chez Dick un souci continu de 
mieux comprendre I'environnement intellectuel 
imm^diat dans lequel il vivait a Montreal et au 
Quebec, et de faire regulierement le point sur les 
orientations principals qui lui semblaient dominer 
dans l'anthropologie. En 1976, Dick ecrivit un court 
texte sur l'anthropologie anglophone au Quebec et, 
en 1984, il contribue a l'ouvrage de synthese sur les 
sciences sociales au Quebec avec un texte dont le titre 
interrogatif traduit bien l'etat d'esprit qui a et£ le sien 
jusqu'a la fin de sa vie: "Le Quebec: microcosme du 
monde ou monde en soi?" C'est dans le prolonge- 
ment de ses interrogations sur l'anthropologie 
qu£b£coise francophone que furent conduites mes 
dernieres conversations avec Dick: il s'agissait de 
produire, a la demande des editeurs de la revue 
Anthropologics un numero special sur "Anthropol- 
ogy made in Quebec". Ce nume>o qu'il devait coor- 
donner avec Marc-Adelard Tremblay et moi-m^me 
sera dedie a sa memoire. 

Son souci de 1' Autre et le respect qu'il en avait a 
amen^ Dick Salisbury a s'impliquer au niveau de la 
defense des interims de la profession d'anthro- 
pologue. II a donne beaucoup de temps a ses 
collegues et n'a pas craint d'assumer des r6les de res- 
ponsabilite dans nos associations professionnelles. 
II l'a fait chaque fois avec un grand sens ethique et 
avec le souci d'appliquera l'espace anthropologique 
les principes mis de l'avant dans ses recherches. 

II peut apparaitre curieux que le dernier texte 
publie par R. Salisbury ait ete dedie a Stendhal. Au- 
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dela du fait que ce texte ait pu lui etre impost par les 
devoirs de sa charge de doyen, on peut y voir un 
symbole: Stendhal fut en quelque sorte un ecrivain 
de I'exil, dont les meilleurs livres furent non seule- 
ment ecrits ailleurs que dans le pays natal mais qui 



de plus traitaient des manieres de vivre rencontrees 
dans le pays d'adoption. On peut legitimement 
penser que Dick s'est de fait reconnu dans cet em- 
vain de I'exil. 



Richard Salisbury's Anthropology: A Personal Account 



Edward J. Hedican 

University of Guelph 

Richard Salisbury was our friend, mentor, col- 
league and clan elder'. He will no doubt play an 
important role in the "origin myth" of our anthropo- 
logical society, and it is unfortunate that he should be 
taken from us at a time when we would benefit from 
his wisdom and direction. We have a new name for 
our group, the Canadian Anthropology Society, and 
are trying to establish new directions for anthropol- 
ogy in Canada. His guidance and thoughtful sug- 
gestions will be missed. In academic circles, Richard 
Salisbury will no doubt be known for his three books, 
From Stone to Steel (1962), Vunamami (1969), and A 
Homeland for the Crce (1 986). He played an important 
role in the developing field of economic anthropol- 
ogy, especially in his attempts to quell the furor 
generated by the substantivist-formalist debate. As 
he indicated in his summary of issues in the Annual 
Review of Anthropology in 1973: "The possibility of 
sterile debate is clearly present, if polarization pro- 
ceeds further. What may be ignored is the degree of 
complementarity between the analyses" (1973: 92). 

Throughout his academic career, this search for 
"complementarity", or a middle ground on which 
disputing parties could find a basis of common or 
mutual understanding, was one of his important 
contributions to anthropology. Take, for example, 
his study of "The Anthropologist as Societal Om- 
budsman" in David Pitt's book, Dei'elopment From 
Belmo (1976). This study is essentially an analysis of 
how disputes involving the Cree of northern Quebec 
and the Tolai of New Guinea might be settled. Both 
of these activities, as Salisbury indicates, "imply a 
somewhat new conception of the role of the anthro- 
pologist as an intermediary in trouble situations 
between central agencies and local groups" (1976: 
255). It is work such as this that begins the process of 
charting out a new course for anthropology - what 
one might call an applied anthropology with a 
humane face. But he also made it clear that anthro- 



pology would be best served if anthropologists 
avoided choosing sides in conflict situations. As he 
explains: 

I am convinced that when an anthropologist 
commits himself to one side only, he nullifies 
many of the benefits that his professional train- 
ing could give to that side. He is not able to 
retain any confidence from theothersideand so 
is unlikely to make an accurate analysis of that 
side's point of view, while any analysis he 
makes of his own side's point of view is un- 
likely to carry weight with the other side (1976: 
257). 

This thoughtful commentary has much relevance for 
the future course of our discipline. The current 
Hopi-Navajo land dispute could serve as an instruc- 
tive case study of the dilemma faced by contempo- 
rary anthropology, as anthropologists line up in 
support of various causes, without sufficient 
thought given to the role that anthropology can 
serve in bringing about a cessation to the conflict. 
Surely Salisbury's warning is that we must avoid 
becoming active participants in disputes because it 
will only further exacerbate the problem, ultimately 
undermining any contribution that anthropology 
might make to solving human problems 2 . 

What emerges from Salisbury's work overall is 
a consistent concern with human problems in the 
face of large-scale changes brought about by outside 
influences. The study of Saine economic and politi- 
cal change in From Stone to Steel (1962) remains a 
classic work in this regard. However, the deleterious 
effects of outside pressures is pursued in a more 
vigorous fashion in his important American Anthro- 
pologist article entitled "Despotism and Australian 
Administration in the New Guinea Highlands" 
(1964). He clearly indicates that: 
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Although the indigenous ideology was one of 
democratic equality and competition, the em- 
pirical situation at this time [of fieldwork in 
1953 and 1961 ] was one of serial despotism by 
powerful leaders" (1964: 225). 

The controversial issue that Salisbury raises con- 
cerns "the apparent totalitarianism that seems to be 
universal in the first stages of developing nations" 
(1964:239). There is no doubt that many anthropolo- 
gists would prefer the view of indigenous New 
Guinea leaders as democratic and checked in any 
attempt at firm rule, but it is a testament to the 
integrity of the man that he should stake his profes- 
sional reputation on his own convictions derived 
from thorough fieldwork. 

Salisbury's move to McGill University in the 
early 1960's continued his emphasis on basic re- 
search coupled with attempts to place research in a 
more general context of discussion. This interaction 
between research and theory ultimately led to new 
directions in the application of anthropological stud- 
ies to the study of public policy. His address to the 
National Social Science Conference in 1975 was an 
important attempt to push the social sciences more 
firmly into the area of governmental 
decision-making. In his paper "Policy Regarding 
Native People: An Academic Social Scientist's Per- 
spective", we are led to the realization that: 

if the verdict on social science knowledge is that 
there is a large store of it, that much of it is 
related to outdated issues, and that what is 
relevant to current policy issues is not recog- 
nized as applicable, the question of how far it is 
used in policy making is very simple to answer. 
Hardly at all (1975a: 3). 

But, despite this pronouncement, the paper main- 
tains an optimistic, or more precisely, an encourag- 
ing perspective. "The problem", he says, "is how 
co-existence can work equitably.. .Everyone needs 
knowledge of how to resolve conflicts" (1975a: 2). 

This theme of anthropology in pursuit of 
"policy-relevant research ... as the best guarantee of 
a strong basic social science in the future" (1975a: 12) 
finds further expression in Salisbury's presentation 
to the Royal Society of Canada in 1979. In his paper 
called "Application and Theory in Canadian An- 
thropology: The James Bay Agreement", he puts 
forward the argument that: 

the present high international status accorded 
to Canadian applied anthropology can be re- 
lated to its strong emphasis on theory ... and to 
the mutual trust that has developed in Canada 



between researchers and policy-makers 
(1979a. 229). 

One suspects that the "mutual trust" to which Salis- 
bury refers is largely a result of his ombudsman role 
in bringing forward basic research on Cree commu- 
nities and presenting this in a language that the 
governmental personnel involved in the formula- 
tion of the James Bay Agreement could understand. 
In this way he was able to evoke trust and confidence 
from both parties - the Cree and Quebec government 
officials - involved in the search for an equitable 
settlement to the dispute. 

Salisbury has certainly set high standards that 
will be difficult to emulate, but it is also part of his 
legacy that he left us with a role model which is 
imbued with the admirable qualities of intelligence, 
empathy for others, and the sense of integrity that he 
brought to his life's work. The enduring strength of 
his work largely emanates from the fact that he never 
became aloof or autocratic, despite his success. He 
relied on the enduring strength of anthropology 
itself: field work, participation, and knowledge 
gained through first-hand experience. As Salisbury 
indicates in a paper called "The North as a Develop- 
ing Nation", delivered to the 8th Northern Develop- 
ment Conference, held at Edmonton in 1979: 

The parallel between the north and the Third 
World is for me so clear that 1 hope 1 may be 
excused in presenting it in terms of personal ex- 
perience. I began my field research into Third 
World Development in 1952 in Papua New 
Guinea . During my year living in a village 
three days walk out from the airstrip, I experi- 
enced all the frustrations of there being no "in- 
frastructures", no stores, no regular mail, no 
roads, no one to repair broken typewriters 
unless you filed your own pieces of metal to 
replace what wore out, and learned why you 
have to have a patient attitude to schedules if 
you are to exist without ulcers (1979b: 1-2) 

Richard Salisbury never forgot what it was like 
to do fieldwork, and this is the source of perhaps his 
greatest contribution to anthropology - the sense of 
excitement for doing anthropology that he instilled 
in a generation of anthropology students. Above all, 
Salisbury was a gifted teacher and communicator - 
and he led by example. The Programme in the 
Anthropology of Development at McGill (PAD), 
which he directed for over two decades, was the 
centre of academic life for graduate students who 
now find themselves in anthropology departments, 
government and in industry across Canada and the 
world. He gave students financial and intellectual 
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support, insisting always that basic research be 
placed in the larger context of practical and theoreti- 
cal issues. 

There is much that went on behind the scenes, 
that no one ever heard about - but his students 
remember. He was not coercive or meddlesome. He 
let you make mistakes and to learn from them. But 
always you knew he was there, thinking about his 
students, whether they were in Labrador, Ethiopia, 
New York City or anywhere else. To give a personal 
example, in the mid-1970's I embarked on a field trip 
to an Ojibwa village in northern Ontario. This was a 
community without roads or cars, telephones or 
television. It was a log cabin village of hunters and 
trappers, where the Ojibwa language was still spo- 
ken all the time. It was the sort of place where an 
anthropology student could soon forget why he was 
there in the first place, given the constant search for 
firewood and food. Through it all, Salisbury's 
(1975b) letters kept me in touch with a sense of 
purpose, encouraging me on with "gentle remind- 
ers" 3 . 

By the end of winter in 1 975, when I had almost 
forgotten what money was, since I lacked most of the 
usual avenues for spending it, the following letter ar- 
rived: 

May 22,1975 
Dear Ed: 

We decided to make you an award of 
a nine months research assistantship (currently 
the rate for Ph.D. students is $325 per month) 
after you return from the field. Although this 
will presumably be in September, we are begin- 
ning the period of payment in June to make use 
of some expiring funds. We hope that you will 
not object to having a nest egg on your return 
from the field. Good wishes with the fieldwork. 

Dick. 

Now that I felt financially secure, if not down 
right wealthy, at $325 a month, I was able to continue 
my field work with renewed vigour. However, in 
July 1 received a letter that I now view as the pivotal 
point in the development of my dissertation, and 
perhaps in my career. It was the sort of letter that 
served to crystallize my work, to infuse it with a 
sense of purpose and direction: 

July 4th, 1975 
Dear Ed, 

I would add a gentle reminder about 
the possible usefulness of reports. You obvi- 
ously have ideas about a) different perceptions 
of development b) the role of leaders, their 
perceptions and followers' perceptions, and c) 



the organization of productive tasks. Are you 
sure you are writing these ideas down? Are you 
discussing them with people in the field? One 
month from now will you remember how your 
thinking developed now, so that you could 
trace out that development? Are you confident 
you have the right data to be able to support 
your ideas in the arena of a thesis defense, 
seminar paper, discussion with colleagues? All 
of these questions, if you answer "no" to any of 
them, suggest to me that writing down in very 
preliminary form what you are thinking and 
formalising would assist you in many ways. 

At a minimum I am suggesting that 
sitting down and "talking" to paper (at a time 
like when it is raining, or when you feel de- 
pressed) and trying to think abstractly about 
the practical reality which you are very tightly 
involved in, is useful in focusing your work as 
you go along. It is easy to get right out of 
academic, theoretical thinking completely. 
Good luck, and I hope to hear from you 

Dick. 

This is the letter that has acted as a sort of 
touchstone for all the other work that I've done since. 
Every once and a while I pull it out, not in a sentimen- 
tal way, but as a manual or set of guide-lines for 
doing the job right. Actually there is a follow up to 
this letter which arrived a month later, containing 
the same sort of useful advice: 

August 25th, 1975 
Dear Ed, 

I enjoyed your August 18th letter. If 
you have short pieces written on all the topics 
you list, you need only some editing to have the 
bulk of a thesis. I can't really comment, of 
course, without seeing them, but they seem to 
indicate some creative and empirical thinking 
about the interplay of local and national actions 
over development issues. Have you looked 
back at some of the early ones, comparing them 
with later ones to see how your thinking has 
developed? Or to see how mutually consistent 
the early and late ones are? 
Good luck, Dick 

When graduate students returned from the 
field, our discussions continued, centred around 
PAD offices at 34.34 McTavish. They also took place 
in each other's apartments, since many of us were 
residents, at one time or another, of the infamous 
'student ghetto' east of McGill. Dick Salisbury was a 
frequent visitor at these gatherings, usually sitting 
on the floor with four or five students gathered 
around. Who can forget those sparkling eyes, wavy 
black hair combed straight back, the omnipresent 
bow tie, or those large hands poised in mid air? 
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PAD's monograph series was another mecha- 
nism of support; most of these reports were 
co-authored by Salisbury and his students and 
evaluated the results of various field studies, includ- 
ing the social impacts of the hydro-electric propos- 
als, the use of subsistence resources, development 
attitudes in the Mackenzie District, communications 
in Paint Hills, training and jobs among James Bay 
Cree and so on. It was these reports that taught us 
how to organize ideas and to prepare the results of 
our field work for a larger audience. We also knew 
that, with Salisbury's name on many of them, and 
with his backing of them all, academics would treat 
them as serious research documents. 

These were all aspects of a valuable training 
experience. In fact, Salisbury wrote about this in a 
1977 paper to the Canadian Ethnology Society Meet- 
ings in Halifax entitled, "Training Applied Anthro- 
pologists -The McGill Programme in the Anthropol- 
ogy of Development 1964-1976". The results of the 
training programme over this period are impressive: 

The 25 students who have done fieldwork 
under PAD auspices include 12 now teaching, 
7 in research or administration, 4 full-time 
students, and 2 dropouts. Eight have Ph.D.'s. 
Eighteen have some consulting experience" 
(1977:1). 

Of course many more students were to go through 
the PAD programme over the ensuing decade, al- 
though figures on the turn out here have not, to my 
knowledge, been compiled. In all, it would be rea- 
sonable to say that it is these students who currently 
form a fair proportion of the Society for Applied An- 
thropology in Canada's (SAAC) membership. 

In his last major work, A Homeland for the Cree 
(1986), Salisbury summed up his thoughts on "An- 
thropologists and the Cree" in this final paragraph: 

The relation of trust that they [the Cree and the 
anthropologists] have worked out, of willing- 
ness to use anthropologists for appropriate 
tasks, and of collaboration with studies by 
outsiders if the studies seem relevant, is one 
aspect of Cree confidence in their dealings with 
the wider world. Anthropologists can feel 
happy at the role they have played in the emer- 
gence of a regional society - the Cree home- 
land" (1986: 156). 

The profound and enriching impact of Richard Salis- 
bury's relationship with the Cree was representative 
of his influence on everyone with whom he came into 
contact, not least of all his students. We are dimin- 



ished by his absence, but sustained by the memory of 
his excellence. If I might be permitted to end on a 
personal note: good luck, Dick, wherever your re- 
search has taken you now. 

NOTES 

1. A previous version of this paper was presented 
to the "Richard F. Salisbury Memorial Session" of the 
Canadian Anthropology Society meetings, Calgary, 1990. 
I wish to thank Stan Barrett for his thoughtful comments 
on the initial draft of the manuscript. 

2. This is not meant to imply, of course, that an- 
thropologists should not take a stand against injustice, 
poverty, racism or other significant social issues. The 
danger is that objectivity in the form of fence-sitting can 
lead to support for whomever has power. In thus context, 
Salisbury can be credited with opening up an important 
area of debate within the discipline regarding the appro- 
priate role of the anthropologist in the modern world, 
even though a consensus has not been reached on the char- 
acteristics of this role or how it might be enacted. 

3. This fieldwork provided the basis for several 
publications which were inspired by Salisbury's own re- 
search in applied anthropology, such as studies of govern- 
ment Indian policy (Hedican, 1982), northern economic 
trends (1985), anthropologists and social involvement 
(1986a), as well as a book on Ojibwa leadership and eco- 
nomic development (1986b). Needless to say, it was with 
considerable pride that I was able to send him copies of my 
work. 
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Some Thoughts on Regional Developement and the Canadian North in the 
Work of Richard F. Salisbury 



Colin Scott 
McGill University 

I enrolled at McGill for graduate studies in 
anthropology in 1976, drawn mainly by the work of 
Dick Salisbury and his students at the Programme in 
the Anthropology of Development on issues con- 
fronting the James Bay Cree. The James Bay and 
Northern Quebec Agreement, the first comprehen- 
sive settlement of a modern aboriginal claim in 
Canada, had recently been concluded. I had gained 
some limited experience with indigenous communi- 
ties in northern Saskatchewan and southern Vene- 
zuela, and was interested in how hunting societies 
could oppose the deleterious effects of metropolitan 
development. An anti-development rhetoric that 
combined elements of Indian rights activism, neo- 
Marxism, and environmentalism had already 
strongly shaped my outlook. 

As Dick let me know in our very first conversa- 
tion, he thought that my view of the politics of 
development was overly polarized. He insisted that 
although development meant different things to 
different social actors, the differences were not as 
irreconcilable as I imagined. He pointed out that 
northern native people wanted many of the things 
valued in EuroCanadian culture, but on terms that 
would allow continuity of their own traditions. 
Development was not a zero-sum competition for a 
limited good; there were ways for all parties to come 
out winners. 

I thought Dick's view of the world was too 
optimistic, assumed too much liberal decency on the 
part of social actors; and 1 certainly let him know. If 
this ever taxed his patience, he never lost his hu- 
mour. He was adept at seizing the right opportunity 



to inject an unsettling comment, question, or fact that 
as often as not left me with the feeling that he was the 
realist, not I. 

Human values were incontestably the heart of 
Dick's enterprise. In seminars, he defined develop- 
ment as social change that enhanced the circum- 
stances of life from the viewpoint of the local partici- 
pants. Development, furthermore, must improve 
participants' ability to control those circumstances, 
and must respect participants' wishes for continuity 
as well as innovation. Decision-making, he wrote, 
"should be ideally in the hands of the people affected 
by the decision, but in practice be decentralized to as 
low a level in any organization as possible 
(1972a5)." 

On strategy, Dick's position was clear: "con- 
frontation doesn't get you anywhere" — words 
heard more than once as we discussed current events 
in Indian politics. His approach was transactional, 
that each party be able to formulate its position in the 
best possible knowledge of the perceptions and 
expectations of others, and that out of such transac- 
tions the structure of future relationships could be 
influenced for the better (1977a, 1979b). This, he felt, 
could result in development without jeopardy to the 
autonomy of any party to the process. He expected 
that people could be convinced to take the interests 
of others into account, in their own long-term inter- 
est. Of the James Bay case, he wrote: 

The challenge to the anthropologist — con- 
cerned with cultural and sub-group differ- 
ences, was one of showing what were the differ- 
ent pay-offs to different sub-groups, of a solu- 
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tion that was acceptable to all. Some parties 
may not have obtained the maximum that they 
might have obtained from a purely self-centred 
strategy, but that would have been at the ex- 
pense of other sub-groups and, we would ar- 
gue, also to their own long-term disadvantage, 
as they would have alienated the parties whom 
they would have "oppressed". Over the long 
term, there would have been major strife in the 
area" (1983a:17). 
To show how all parties could benefit from a non- 
antagonistic transaction of their own interests in 
relation to others — this was the professional as well 
as the ethical standard that Dick preferred. 

Anthropologists seeking change needed to di- 
rect their attention simultaneously to micro- and 
macro-levels in the development process. A major 
finding of contemporary anthropology, Dick felt, 
was that understanding and changing any social 
situation "requires a knowledge not only of the 
internal dynamics of the situation but also of the 
nature of the macrosystem which provides parame- 
ters for the situation (1976:257)." Anthropological 
theory should pay special attention, he argued, to 
"how local level changes can produce national level 
consequences (ibid.263)." 

Dick's perspective on development in northern 
Canada was intimately related to his experience in 
third world contexts. In the decolonizing world, he 
observed (1979a), independence had resulted in 
some positive benefits: better terms negotiated be- 
tween new national governments and foreign busi- 
ness; boosts to local economies and human skills as 
nation-state bureaucracies and infrastructures were 
developed; and increased GNP's. But there were 
also some negative features of social change that 
afflict the third world that Dick believed we might 
avoid in northern Canada: the creation of white 
collar elites in the midst of populations of underem- 
ployed poor; the accelerated flow of people to better- 
serviced centres; and the weakening of the existing 
food-producing economy. 1 

The key to realizing the benefits while avoiding 
the negative features would be the development of 
effective, decentralized, representative 
government(s) in the North, having the power to 
provide real solutions to northern problems — 
which meant control over natural resource use that 
provinces have (ibid). Development in the Canadian 
north would necessarily involve some large, local- 
ized industrial projects that were non-labour inten- 
sive. These could not directly provide a basis for the 
economic development of indigenous communities. 
But investment funds and revenues generated by 
large projects could and should contribute to offset- 
ting ecological effects, and providing services for the 



dispersed food-production system in northern re- 
gions. Negotiations and cooperation between north- 
ern governments and industries, investors and tech- 
nologists would enable the service economy to ex- 
pand its base beyond that provided by the subsis- 
tence economy; while the decisions of a local govern- 
ment with wide local support would provide condi- 
tions of predictability for industry (ibid). Modern 
services, controlled by regional northern govern- 
ments, were reasonable exchange for Canada's claim 
to exist from sea to sea (Salisbury 1 986b:517), and for 
economic benefits from large-scale development 
projects that northern regional populations could 
not undertake independently. 

Northern natives' desire for modern services 
and transfers, on terms that would permit them to 
adapt their economies over time and in their own 
way, was crucial in finding "solutions acceptable to 
all" to crises provoked by industrial development 
projects. Dick was critical of research that he felt 
ignored this middle ground: 

The picture of a land-based native economy op- 
posing an industrial economy that Berger 
paints is simplistic and would have been 
helped by a more quantitative treatment, in- 
cluding transfers and services (1977b:15). 

A social science analysis, Dick held, would be less 
black-and-white (although he acknowledged that 
black-and-white could be effective at conveying a 
political message to the public, advocating particu- 
lar policies, or developing a strong court case). 

These general views were of course shaped by 
Dick's particular involvement in research and rec- 
ommendations regarding hydroelectric develop- 
ment at James Bay in the early 1 970's. The James Bay 
and Northern Quebec Agreement (JBNQA) in 1975 
represented, to Dick, a major experiment in decen- 
tralized regional development (1983c). Local people 
would need to be in charge of providing services to 
their communities, of maintaining the conditions for 
land-based production, and of creating a productive 
modern sector. Direct negotiation with native politi- 
cal organizations would precipitate the corporate 
entities and bureaucratic arrangements needed for 
the task, and develop the necessary skills. The 
required financial and advisory support would flow 
as compensation and as legal commitments under- 
taken by external business and government (1979b). 

Dick's evaluation was that the JBNQA was in 
fact a success in many important respects. While he 
was disturbed that social and ecological impacts 
tended to get inadequate consideration before hydro 
development decisions were taken on purely techni- 
cal or financial grounds, the JBNQA did show, he 
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felt, that the social costs and benefits of development 
can be balanced via negotiation (1980). "Limited 
good", "zero-sum" thinking was largely circum- 
vented, and positive changes in Cree society brought 
about, thanks to the presence of corporate bodies or 
"structures" (initially, the provincial Indians of 
Quebec Association; later, the regional Grand Coun- 
cil of the Crees of Quebec) that served as vehicles for 
shaping a "common interest" out of the crisis of 
hydro-electric development. The existence of struc- 
tures permitted action to be taken, court cases to be 
initiated, research to be conducted, communities to 
be consulted, and a consensus to be expressed to 
outsiders. In due course, a variety of corporate 
arrangements emerged that were seen to be both 
"legitimate" Cree entities, and effective in admini- 
stering the rights and benefits secured in negotia- 
tions (1983e). 

The development of these arrangements was 
the subject of Dick's last book, A Homeland for the Cree 
(1986a). Here he argued that changes to Cree society 
between 1971 and 1981 were an "emergent out- 
growth from their preexisting society and culture 
(ibid:vii)", and that the development of a regional 
Cree society was a process in which Cree had acted 
as architects, and not merely in reaction to external 
forces. Factors both internal and external had made 
this possible: the good will of Quebec and Canadian 
governments to decentralize governmental powers 
to a region; the Cree consciousness of regional unity 
provoked by the crisis of hydroelectric develop- 
ment; the availability of local personnel to operate 
emergent structures; a regime of services and trans- 
fers that made possible the maintenance of a viable 
local subsistence economy, as well as growth in ad- 
ministration and services; and predictability of re- 
sources and programs enunciated in legal, imple- 
mentable terms enshrined in the JBNQA. 

Dick believed that anthropologists had helped 
to put local native people on a more equal footing 
with government bureaucracy and industry in nego- 
tiating development, but not by advocating the in- 
terests of one side only. As "societal ombudsmen" 
(Salisbury 1976) we had to promote both sides' 
comprehension of the other's perception of develop- 
ment, of the social and ecological effects of develop- 
ment, and of possible courses of action. Dick be- 
lieved that we could not perform this function effi- 
ciently if we became committed to one side only: 

1 am convinced that when an anthropologist 
commits himself to one side only, he nullifies 
many of the benefits that his professional train- 
ing could give to that side. He is not able to 
retain any confidence from theothersideand so 
is unlikely to make an accurate analysis of that 



side's point of view, while any analysis he 
makes of his own side's point of view is un- 
likely to carry weight with the other side 
(ibid:257). 

To an important degree, Dick felt that Cree had come 
to share these research values, noting their express 
appreciation of complete and honest research — 
even if findings were sometimes initially unpalat- 
able — as essential to sound decision-making 
(1986a). 

The " professional ethic of scientific impartiality 
and openness (1976:260)" was questioned by those 
of Dick's colleagues who believed that the realpolitik 
of development situations often required strategic 
use of information, in line with the objectives of 
activist advocacy. But both the integrity of Dick's 
approach, and its pragmatic value, have remained 
extremely persuasive. 

So far as I am aware, Dick did not waver in his 
optimism for reasonable and decent outcomes 
among parties who, despite conflicting goals or 
inaccurate stereotypes of each other, were generally 
well-meaning. It was the kind of world he wanted; 
and it was, therefore, life as he himself transacted it. 



Notes 

1 Salisbury et al (1972a) included some of the first 
systematic research demonstrating the continued crucial 
importance of the subsistence economy, while also show- 
ing that population growth, absent important growth in 
wage employment opportunities through development, 
would have led to economic crisis within the decade. 
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La genese du discours nationaliste chez les Maoris 1 



Eric Schwimmer, 

University Laval 



This article shows how the New Zealand Maori groups 
have succeeded in uniting themselves during the XlXth 
century by utilizing some newly introduced Christian 
concepts given them by missionaries. These concepts and 
symbols were manipulated in two ways in order: a) to create 
an homogenous ideological Maori specificity as opposed to 
the Whites; b) to lessen or to ignore the elements which 
internally divided and separated the various Maori groups. 



Cet article montre comment les divers groupes maoris de Nouvelle 
Zelandeont riussi as 'unifier au XIX' siecleen utilisant certains 
conceptsdela religion chre'tienneintroduits par les missionnaires. 
Ces concepts el symboles furent manipides dedeux manieres pour 
crier a la fois une spicificiti maorie globale face aux Europiens 
tout en effacant ou en minimisant ce qui divisait inttrieuremenl 
les divers groupes maoris entre eux. 



7 . Du nationalisme au gtniral 

Nee d'une nouvelle vision de l'homme, offerte 
par la comparaison inter-culturelle, l'anthropologie a 
boude par le passe I'analyse du nationalisme. Les 
rares anthropologues qui se sont occupes du 
probleme (p. ex. Gellner, 1983:42) l'ont traite comme 
ph£nomene transitoire, cr£e" par un proletariat 
deracine, essentiellement linguistique et auquel s'op- 
posent la plupart des intellectuels. Louis Dumont 
(1983) I'admet comme modalitede la pensee contem- 
poraine mais l'explique comme issue de I'ideologie 
germanique du 18 e siecle. 

L£vi-Strauss (1983: ch. I) alia done un peu a 
contre-courant quand il donna au nationalisme une 
valeur generale en soi. Son texte s'eleve contre «une 
civilisation mondiale, destructrice de ces vieux par- 
ticularismes auxquels revient l'honneur d'avoir cree" 
les valeurs esth£tiques et spirituelles qui donnent son 
prix a la vie». 

Le nationalisme aurait-il done le r61e positif de 
preserver ces vieux particularismes? Levi-Strauss ne 
le dit pas. II est pourtant certain que le nationalisme 
leur rend des hommages presque sans reserves afin 
de les rtftablir dans la vie contemporaine. Je pense 
cependant qu'une rupture historique profonde 
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separe ces particularismes anciens de toute identite 
nationals Une fois que les vieilles cultures, les 
vieilles civilisations sont mortes oil en pleine deca- 
dence, le nationalisme leur donne un nouveau 
souffle, mais sous une forme essentiellement 
differente. L'objet de cette etude est d'analyser ce 
processus de transformation, done de voir comment 
un vieux particularisme nourrit un nationalisme 
moderne et s'y retablit. 

Je dois d'abord definir mes termes. Le "particu- 
larisme" d'une culture est I'ensemble des qualites 
objectives qui la distinguent d'autres cultures con- 
nues. II petit survivre independamment de nos 
sentiments et meme de notre conscience et sans 
devenir l'objet des representations de notre moi 
collectif. II s'explique par les processus historiques 
de l'invention, de la transmission et de la transfor- 
mation des biens culturels. 

Le «nationalisme», par contre, se definit le plus 
souvent par des qualites entitlement subjectives : le 
sentiment national, la conscience nationale, l'iden- 
tite nationale. Berlin (1 979 : 338) pense que e'est une 
ideologic qui eleve I'unite et l'autodetermination de 
la nation au rang de valeur supreme et prioritaire. 
Quand la patrie est en danger, presque tous les 
citoyens deviennent, en effet, nationalistes. Quand 
la nation a subi une blessure profonde, inoubliable, 
le nationalisme pent devenir pour eux un sentiment 
continu et penetrant. D'autre part, il petit devenir 
egalement un systeme de pensee fournissant a la 
collectivite lesee une vision de la vie autotir de 
laquelle elle puisse se retablir. Une telle vision 
comprend souvent une synthese nouvelle 
d'elements anciens, faite pour justifier la resistance 
opposee aux forces menaqantes. Elle se construit une 
ideologic comme centre nouveau d'identification. 

Le terme «nationalisme» s'applique aussi a cer- 
tains mouvements du Tiers-Monde qui ont devel- 
oppe des concepts super-tribaux pour exprimer 
I'unite politique, ideologique et militaire d'une alli- 
ance de tribus cohabitant dans un territoire relative- 
ment etendu. Mues par une blessure collective in- 
fligee par tin ennemi externe, conscientes de leur 
interdependance et de leur similarity relative, influ- 
encees aussi parfois par les nationalismes eu- 
ropeens, ces tribus remodelerent leurs discours et 
leurs comportements selon les principes d'une iden- 
tite nationale. 

Le nationalisme des Maoris de la Nouvelle- 
Zelande est un exemple de ces . inventions.* recentes 



(Gellner, 1983 : 49). II prit son essor quand ceux-ci 
commencerent a se designer collectivement comme 
«fe hoi tnaori» (le peuple maori), a ^laborer des 
mythes concernant leur histoire commune, et a 
s'allier dans certaines activites militaires dirigees 
contre les blancs (1850-60). On petit dire que l'ho- 
mogeneite nationale est devenue, a ce moment, 
< imperative» (Gellner, 1983: 39). La genese du 
nationalisme se situe pourtant un pen plus t6t, au 
moment oil certaines constructions rudimentaires 
s'etablissent, dont s'inspirera par la suite le discours 
mythique de la nation. Or, Weber et Bourdieu insis- 
tent avec raison stir le fait que le discours national- 
iste, essentiellement subjectif, n'exprime pas neces- 
sairement la structure profonde de la culture en 
question. Si on se limite pourtant aux processus de 
la genese, I'analvste petit se retrouver devant une 
praxis historique qui remit en question les structures 
profondes de la culture et qui les transforma 
(deforma?) de maniere a les integrer au vaste mouve- 
ment des structures mondiales. 

Notons cependant que cette integration se situe 
au plan des strategies politiques bien plus que de la 
pensee profonde. Ainsi, la pensee nationaliste des 
Oceaniens reste totijours tres loin de l'esoterisme 
herderien, bien qu'elle affirme abondamment que la 
nation est immanente dans tous ses membres. 

Du point de vue historique, tous les experts 
s'accordent pour dire que le nationalisme prit son 
essor aux 18 v -19 c siecles en Europe (Dumont, 1983 : 
ch. 4; Berlin, 1976 : 180-199, 1982 : 1-24; Delannoi et 
Morin,1987 : 223-229). Par contre, les cultures res- 
suscitees par le nationalisme sont souvent tres an- 
ciennes et ont souvent perdu leurs bases institution- 
nelles depuis tres longtemps. Ceci est vrai pour le 
nationalisme grec du 19 e siecle, fonde stir le patri- 
moine de la Grece antique (voir Herzfeld 1982 : 53- 
55), pour le zionisme du 19 c siecle, fonde sur le 
patrimoine des anciens Hebreux (Hess 1858 : passim; 
Herzl 1889: passim), pour le nationalisme italien de 
Cavour, fonde stir le patrimoine des anciens 
Romains, pourle nationalisme ecossais du 18 c siecle, 
fonde sur le patrimoine des aedes, dont I'aede imagi- 
naire Ossian. Depuis 1935, les Basques definissent 
leur culture nationale directement en rapport avec 
I'espace mythico-rituel des chasseurs et des peintres 
neolithiques de leur pays. (Zulaika, 1986: 35-37) 
Dans ces cas, le processus de transformation entre 
ces vieilles cultures et les conditions de leur reconsti- 
tution romantique-nationaliste serait difficile a re- 
construire. 
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Dans d'autres cas, pourtant, ce processus de 
transformation etait beaucoup plus rapide et plus 
imm ed ia t . Car le colonialisme a envahi beaucoup de 
cultures tribales en pleine sante" qui s'effondrerent en 
quelques decennies apres ce premier contact et qui 
devaient nourrir par la suite des mouvements na- 
tionalistes ressemblant etonnamment a ceux d'Eu- 
rope. Dans ces cas de d£faite aux mains d'une 
puissance occidental, la society indigene devait 
d^couvrir simultanement le capitalisme historique, 
la religion transcendentale et le gouvernement eta- 
tique. Dans la crise d'identite qui s'ensuivit, une telle 
sociSte developpa souvent tres vite l'id£e de se re- 
constituer comme nation plutot que comme en- 
semble de tribus s£par£es par des guerres internes et 
done de se bricoler des sentiments nationaux, une 
conscience nationaie et une identite nationale. On 
aurait tort de reduire tous les mouvements mill£na- 
ristes des peuples opprim£s au nationalisme et de les 
situer exclusivement sur le plan politique car le code 
religieux dans lequel ils pnSferent souvent s'ex- 
primer n'est pas une mystification. Tout au contraire 
il va de soi qu'une soctete" sans £tat ne peut pas, 
d'emblee, fabriquer un nationalisme politique, mais 
elle doit, a l'inverse, construire un concept religieux, 
voire transcendental, de la nation - forme politique 
dans laquelle les tribus doivent fusionner et sacrifier 
une bonne partie de leur identite - quitte a trans- 
former ce concept religieux en concept politique 
aussit6t que la nation de leur reve commence a se 
r^aliser concretement dans la vie institutionnelle. 

D'autre part, du point de vue structural, notons 
que le nationalisme est ne a I'epoque du Siecle des 
Lumieres VXIII'et le «capitalisme historique» selon 
Wallerstein (1985 : ch. I). Selon Berlin (1982 : 1-24), 
Vico, Herder et les autres nationalistes se 
constituerent mfime en mouvement «contre- 
Lumieres» qui remettait en question les valeurs 
supremes des Lumieres - l'universalisme, le ration- 
alisms l'objectivisme, le d£terminisme. Wallerstein 
argue, dans le meme sens, que ces valeurs supremes 
du Siecle des Lumieres etaient indispensables a 
l'epanouissement du capitalisme historique, mais 
que celui-ci £tait £galement responsable de deux 
types de mouvement «anti-systemique» evoluant au 
sein du «systeme mondial», c.-a.-d. les mouvements 
ouvriers socialistes etles mouvements nationalistes 
(1985 : 65). Wallerstein est «frapp£ par l'importance 
des similitudes structurelles qu'ont entretenues, des 
le d£but, les deux types de mouvement» (1985 : 66). 
II est d'avis que ceux-ci ont apporte' beaucoup 
d'avantages a leurs membres. Cependant, en ce qui 
regarde les cultures minoritaires, il y a toujours eu 



«un taux assez eMeve' de correlation entre 
l'appartenance ethnique et la situation socio-profes- 
sionnelle» (ibid.). En plus de faire revivre certaines 
cultures anciennes, cette differentiation ethnique : 

(1) a rendu possible la reproduction de la force de 
travail; 

(2) l'interiorisation des differenciations ethniques 
a constitue' un m^canisme spontane d'appren- 
tissage de la force de travail; 

(3) les differenciations ethniques ont enracine' dans 
les esprits une hie>archie des roles socio-profes- 
sionnels (ibid. : 75-76) 

Le discours nationaliste ne se fait done pas 
seulement contre les Lumieres, mais aussi en relation 
dialectique avec celles-ci. II s'adresse simul- 
tanement aux valeurs de ses partisans, a celles de son 
opposition domestique et a celle des ennemis 
ext£rieurs a la nation. Cette tache semble impossible 
ou presque : comment un discours peut-il Stre a la 
fois nationaliste et universaliste, subjectif et objectif, 
institutionniste et rationnel, miraculeux et d^termin- 
iste? Tout discours nationaliste efficace est done 
essentiellement plurivoque car il doit se prater 
syst£matiquement et programmatiquement a (au 
moins) deux lectures : celle du vieux particularisme 
et celle des Lumieres. II doit leur permettre de 
coexister facilement dans l'esprit des mfimes indi- 
vidus. Le cas le plus simple de ce type de discours 
e'est de dire que Dieu est universel mais que, dans 
une guerre, il est de notre c6te\ La contradiction est 
inconsumable, mais les deux discours coexistent 
facilement dans les memes esprits. 

Moins simple, mais tres courant, est le type de 
discours nationaliste qui catalogue l'inventaire des 
objets mate>iels et immateriels composant une 
vieille culture. Or, un tel inventaire cataloguant des 
valeurs toujours opposees a celles de la culture 
ennemie (Schwimmer 1972 : 125-145; 1986 : 150-154, 
1987 : 99-111) n'est pas tout a fait comme un dossier 
ethnographique professionnel. II y a des omissions : 
les elements auxquels les membres actuels de la 
nation ne veulent plus s'identifier et les elements 
dont on n'avait toujours parl£ qu'en cachette. II y a 
aussi des modifications d'inspiration politique : si 
on veut etudier la position des femmes et des parias 
dans l'lnde ancienne, on ne va pas consulter les 
discours nationalistes de Gandhi qui presentaient 
comme anciennes les id£es tres novatrices qu'il avait 
elaborees. 
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2. Le cas maori : le systtme classique 

Avant I'arriv^e du Capitaine Cook en 1769, la 
population maorie de la Nouvelle-Zeiande , selon 
diverses estimations entre 100 000 et 300 000 
personnes, r£parties en plusieurs centaines de mi- 
cro-societes largement independantes, appehles 
hapuu. Cette population, en pleine croissance 
demographique, avait commence a se battre 
farouchement pour les terrains les plus convoit£s et, 
en consequence, a transformer et a hierarchiser les 
rapports entre les hapuu. Selon les analyses 
archeologiques r^centes, notamment celles de 
Sutton, (1987 : passim), les hapuu se pliaient de plus en 
plus a 1'autorite de certains grands chefs guerriers. 
Ainsi, apres l'arriv^e des blancs, l'ethnographie tra- 
ditionnelle d^crit la societe maorie comme repartie 
en une quarantaine de tribus (iwi), presentees 
comme groupes de descendance ambilate>ale dont 
les hapuu ne seraient que des segments. Ces chefs 
guerriers, appuyes par les hapuu qui leur etaient 
allies, se faisaient la guerre autour de certains ter- 
rains clefs mais Us etaient loin d'envisager des con- 
quotes qui auraient en effet unifie" le pays sous une 
seule autorite. 

Soixante ans plus tard, la survie de cette culture 
etait deja gravement menacee par l'incursion des 
blancs qui avaient choisi ce pays fertile, d'un climat 
modern et d'une superficie exploitable tres con- 
siderable, comme terre de colonisation pour le 
proletariat anglais. Cet article veut done tracer la 
genese du discours nationaliste chez les Maoris. 11 
veut decrire comment ce discours a choisi des 
elements anciens, comment il emprunta des 
elements d'origine blanche, comment il acquit sa 
plurivocite. Construire un tel discours, e'est en effet 
un acte de creation. Dans le cas maori, ce fut l'oeuvre 
d'un homme genial, mystique, un peu jongleur, un 
peu poete, a 1'esprit espiegle, mais aussi penseur 
profond, capable de reagir aux defis d'une situation 
historique complexe. 

Avant d'analyser ces evenements, precisons 
qu'il y avait des l'arrivee des blancs des categories de 
personnes disposees a accepter le message national- 
iste et d'autres qui l'etaient beaucoup moins. On ne 
peut pas supposer, cependant, que la societe maorie 
d'avant 1769 etait depourvue de telles contradic- 
tions et que celles-ci avaient done une origine en- 
tierement externe. Seulement, la culture classique 
est difficile a reconstruire. On doit se fier aux infor- 
mations fragmentaires des premiers observateurs, a 
la comparaison inter-culturelle et surtout aux 



fouilles archeologiques. Je ne peux que resumer ici 
les resultats des reconstructions deja disponibles, 
notamment celles de Davidson (1987 : passim), 
Sahlins (1985b: 200-206), Schrempp (1985, passim, 
1 987, passim); Schwimmer (1963 :402-405; 1978 :207- 
221), Sutton (1987, passim). 

Dans ces reconstructions, on ne trouve aucune 
trace d'un discours «anti-systemique» si on veut 
definir ce concept dans le sens occidental habituel, c- 
a.-d. comme un discours profere par une categorie 
ou par une classe particuliere de personnes ecartees 
du pouvoirqui veulentetablirun pouvoir alternatif. 
Car la societe maorie, on en convient, s'est toujours 
pensee comme une grande parenteie ou tout le 
monde (dans le sens le plus precis : les hommes, les 
animaux, les plantes) est consanguin de tout le 
monde. D'autre part, les rapports hierarchiques ont 
toujours ete, on en convient aussi, la pierre angulaire 
de ce systeme. En principe, le monde se divise en 
alnes et cadets. Tout le lignage d'un aine se classe 
comme aine, tout le lignage du cadet se classe comme 
cadet. Le mana va aux amis, le tapu les protege. 

Ce systeme se pretait - et se pr£te toujours - a 
deux formulations alternatives. D'abord, etant 
donne que le statut du fils est en principe superieur 
a celui de la fille, on peut dire que ce systeme fonc- 
tionne comme s'il etait patrilineaire (Firth 1963). Les 
hommes s'etablissaient done, de preference, dans le 
village de leur pere, si bien que les uterins restaient 
plus eloignes, malgre tons les rapports chaleureux 
qu'on pouvait avoir avec eux. De plus, etant donne 
que les confederations militaires-politiques du 18 e 
siede se structuraient selon le principe de la parente, 
done selon la hierarchie des genealogies, ces 
confederations (iwi) avaient comme chefs supremes 
(ariki nui) les ames de la genealogie la plus amee. 
Selon un certain discours ideologique, ces iwi etaient 
depuis le 18 e siecle l'unite principale de l'organisa- 
tion sociale maorie. La representation cosmogo- 
nique qui s'accordait le mieux a ce discours social 
etait celle qui faisait du dieu Tumatauenga l'ame des 
fils du Ciel et de la Terre, maitre plus ou moins 
absolu, comme l'ancetre des hommes, de ses freres 
cadets dont la progeniture etait des legumes, des 
oiseaux, des poissons, etc. 

Selon la formulation alternative (Schrempp 
1987: 123 dit : «formulations chevauchantes»), il 
s'agit d'un systeme indifferencie ou les uterins 
meme tres eloignes peuvent jouer un r6le de pre- 
miere importance, ou les collectivites villageoises 
etaient en verite assez independantes et ou - sur le 
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plan cosmogonique - l'anc^tre de l'homme etait 
Tanemahuta qui avait cree l'homme apres beaucoup 
d'experiences ratees. Chacun de ces autres accou- 
plements (avec des «principes teminins non-conve- 
nables») avait donne toutes sortes d'especes 
naturelles qui etaient done des enfants de Tane- 
mahuta plutdt que des freres cadets. Tandis que 
Tumatauenga etait le conqu^rant de la nature, Tane- 
mahuta en etait le pere. 

Depuis tres longtemps, done, ces deux perspec- 
tives - le discours hterarchique et le discours egali- 
sant - se chevauchent, se doublent et alternent dans 
la culture maorie. Elles s'expriment d'abord dans la 
mythologie, selon laquelle le ciel (Rangi) et la terre 
(Papa), cramponn£s ensemble, forment toujours une 
unite" indissoluble. Pburtant, leurs fils les ont s^pares 
par la force, si bien que chaque fils reside desormais 
pour toujours aupres de I'un ou aupres de l'autre. 

D'autre part, sur le plan pragmatique, ce 
systeme ne remettait jamais en question la 
preponderance du mana de l'aine et du tapu qui 
l'entourait, tout en laissant le cadet libre, s'il le 
pouvait, de renverser l'aine" et - tant bien que mal - de 
se constituer en aine lui-m£me. Le renversement 
primordial fut pratique" par Tumatauenga qui n'etait 
pas au debut l'ain£ des fils du Ciel et de la Terre. A 
1'origine, l'aine (Tawhirimatea) s'etait allie au pere 
lors de la separation. II avait attaque" ses cadets avec 
violence parce que ceux-ci s'etaient attaches a la 
Terre. II avait battu les autres qui s'etaient enfuis un 
peu partout si bien que Tumatauenga fut le seul qui 
fit face a 1'ennemi. Ce dernier decida de punir a son 
tour ses cadets peureux et devint ainsi leur aine" 
veritable. La ruse, la force, la capacite de prot£ger, de 
nourrir et de ge>er peuvent renverser la hterarchie au 
profit du cadet, car ses reussites font la preuve de son 
mana et de son lien avec les dieux. (Smith 1974 : 
ch. 6) 2 

Au plan economique, l'autorite" des chefs 
maoris etait limitee. Les roturiers, comme les chefs, 
n'avaient que des droits d'usufruit sur les terres, 
mais ils s'appropriaient les produits de leurs propres 
lopins. Pour certaines activites communales, le chef 
pouvait prelever certains produits, mais il ne 
pouvait pas les accumuler comme «b£neTices», 
privet. Son role etait plutdt de les redistribuer au 
profit de la diplomatic exterieure et de l'aide sociale 
inteneure (Firth, 1959 : 284). 

Le chef disposait normalement de terres plus 
etendues que celles des roturiers. II etait tenu de 
cultiver ses propres terres. Cependant, en autant 



qu'il rendait des services souvent dispendieux a sa 
communaute, il pouvait demander l'aide de sa par- 
entele, surtout pour la chasse et la p£che. II s'agissait 
la evidemment des cadeaux tout a fait obligatoires 
(ibid : 296). Ces produits Etaient pourtant eux aussi 
voues principalement a la redistribution (ibid. :298). 

Notons que les ethnographes nous laissent une 
image assez ambigue" de ces relations hie>archiques 
entre les chefs et les roturiers ainsi que de celles entre 
les hommes et les femmes. La plupart des ethnogra- 
phes neo-zelandais (blancs ou maoris, peu importe) 
en accentuent surtout 1'aspect egalitaire et la chaleur 
des sentiments. Des analystes Strangers, comme 
Serge Dunis (1984 : 197-211 et passim) arrivent sou- 
vent a des conclusions tres diffeYentes. Selon Dunis, 
les mythes et rites «se structurent sur la prohibition 
de l'inceste pour justifier la hierarchie sociale». Les 
sacrifices «sont d^tourn^s au benefice de certains 
hommes». «La societe maorie reposait sur l'exclu- 
sion des femmes»(i'Wd. : 210-1). 

Heureusement, nous n'avons pas a trancher ce 
debat. II nous suffit de reconnaitre que l'incursion 
des blancs augmenta, dans un premiere phase, le 
fardeau des travaux communautaires impose" aux 
roturiers et aux femmes par les chefs, mais que ces 
chefs n'avaient evidemment pas le pouvoir de faire 
durer ce regime pour longtemps. Tout au contraire, 
ils perdirent avant le milieu du 19 e siecle la plupart 
de leurs pouvoirs economiques. Je ne connais pas 
d'ltudes approfondies sur I'histoire des relations 
hommes/femmes parmi les Maoris de la Nouvelle- 
Zelande mais celles-ci deviennent evidemment de 
plus en plus egalitaires. 

3. Les conditions du discours nationaliste 
parmi les Maoris 

La contradiction entre les ideologies 
hierarchique et egalitaire s'exprime notamment 
dans deux strategies tres differentes qui fournissent 
le contexte du discours nationaliste des Maoris. 

Regardons d'abord la genese de ces strategies. II 
est bien connu que le capitalisme historique prit son 
essor en Nouvelle-Zeiande avec le commerce des 
bois exotiques et du lin contre des armes a feu et que 
ces dernieres etaient tres convoitees pour alimenter 
les guerres inter-tribales. Du point de vue qui nous 
concerne, ces guerres ont eu deux resultats fonda- 
mentaux : (1) les tribus, c.-a.-d. les confederations, se 
renforcerent : le chef - celui qui achetait les armes a 
feu - pouvait compter sur la collaboration, et presque 
sur l'obeissance, de plusieurs collectivites alliees 
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dont la fideiite aurait ete plus douteuse par le passe. 
On pourrait dire que «les alliances changeantes» 
(Wilson 1985 : 20) se stabiliserent en «tribus» autour 
de certains grands chefs garants de 1'approvisionne- 
ment en armes a feu; (2) les chefs renforcerent leur 
exploitation des roturiers : tout en oeuvrant 
traditionnellement comme garants de certaines 
demarches collectives (les rites, les fetes, les guerres, 
la diplomatie, etc.), les nobles maoris n'avaient 
jamais etabli de relations stables d'exploitation de la 
force de travail des roturiers avant la venue des 
blancs. Pourtant, les rapports entre les chefs et les 
fournisseurs blancs des armes a feu changerent tres 
vite la position des roturiers : ceux-ci etaient obliges 
de fournir au chef, avant l'arrivge de chaque navire 
apportant des provisions d'armes, la quantite 
prescrite d'arbres ou de lin ce qui representait un 
travail continu de quelques mois. Lorsque ces con- 
ditions risquerent de se perpetuer, ils se virent 
soudainement dans une situation tout a fait nouvelle 
de servitude virtuelle. 

II faut reconnaitre a Ormond Wilson d'avoir 
compris le premier que les Maoris des annees 1825- 
1840 n'etaient pas prets a accepter ce type de passage 
au feodalisme et qu'ils se fatiguerent done tres vite 
des guerres inter-tribales. Wilson (1985 : ch. 9) 
demontre que les conseils des missionnaires ont tres 
peu influence ce processus car il le retrouve chez les 
tribus sans missionnaire aussi bien que chez les 
tribus les plus christianises. Parmi ces dernieres, il 
trouve par ailleurs que les Maoris ont souvent invite" 
des missionnaires chez eux, esp£rant que ceux-ci 
puissent arrfiter les guerres. lis laissaient ainsi aux 
missionnaires la responsabilite de faire la paix. 

La resistance aux blancs commenc.a au moment 
m£me oil les roturiers, puis les chefs, etaient fatigues 
des guerres inter-tribales. Cette resistance ne 
provint, au debut, ni des chefs principaux ni des 
roturiers mais des chefs mineurs, classifies selon 
l ideologie maorie comme fibres cadets des grands 
chefs. Hone Heke, chef mineur, commence la resis- 
tance armee quand il abat a plusieurs reprises le mSt 
portant le drapeau britannique a Kororareka. Ceci 
provoque une guerre oil Hone Heke remporte deux 
victoires majeures avant d'etre defait par les Britan- 
niques. Ceux-ci n'auraient probablement meme pas 
gagne la troisieme bataille sans I'aide des troupes 
d'allies maoris bien renseignes. Les grands chefs les 
avaient rassembies pour battre Hone Heke. Ils 
etaient fort contents de s'allier a l'armee des blancs a 
cette fin. A la difference de Hone Heke, ils n'avaient 
pas encore conqu l'idee d'une nation maorie. 



Mais cette idee, d'ou vint-elle? Pour trouver la 
reponse, il faut surtout regarder les relations entre 
les Maoris et les missionnaires. Car ceux-ci etaient 
les intermediaires principaux entre les Maoris et 
I'ideologie europeenne de 1'epoque. Bien qu'ils 
fussent, comme les militaires, comme les com- 
merqants, allies objectifs du colonialisme, les chefs 
mineurs et les roturiers maoris trouvaient chez eux 
des alliances qui les protegeaient contre leurs 
propres chefs. D'abord, tous les Maoris sans distinc- 
tion etaient convaincus du mana considerable des 
missionnaires et de la grande puissance de leur Dieu. 
Ensuite, les chefs mineurs et les roturiers etaient 
frappes par le fait que les missionnaires etaient prets 
a partager au moins une partie de ce mana non pas 
seulement avec les grands chefs, mais aussi avec eux, 
sans prendre en consideration leur difference de 
rang. 

Cependant, les patriotes maoris qui resistaient a 
la conquete britannique se mefiaient de plus en plus 
du r61e joue par les missionnaires. Le premier qui 
leur opposa un defi majeur fut Papahurihia, dont 
nous allons analyser ici le discours nationaliste. 
Selon Wilson (1985 : 192) il est evidemment alie a 
l'ecole d'une mission religieuse. Ses idees ne nous 
sont parvenues que dans les rapports de seconde 
main recueillis en 1833-34 par des missionnaires. II 
pretendit essentiellement que la Bible etait vraie 
mais que les missionnaires en donnaient une inter- 
pretation erronee, denaturant ainsi la parole de 
Dieu. Dans le systeme rituel de Papahurihia, le jour 
sacre est le samedi, la congregation se reunit pendant 
la nuit, les ceremonies ont lieu sous un drapeau hisse 
au haut d'un mSt. Celles-ci comprennent la lecture 
des parties de la Bible mais aussi des vieilles croy- 
ances dont les membres discutent entre eux. 

Papahurihia dedarait que ses connaissances lui 
venaient des esprits des morts qui lui decrivaient le 
ciel, l'enfer et d'autres merveilles. II avait eieve en 
dieu supreme le serpent de la Genese. Celui-ci ne lui 
etait connu que par le mot Nakahi, la transliteration 
de l'hebreu (nahash). II s'agit done d'un neologisme 
invente par les missionnaires a cause de l'absence de 
serpents en Nouvelle-Zeiande. Dans les annees 
1830, quelques milliers de personnes de la Baie des 
lies, encore quelques milliers de la region du Wai- 
kato ainsi que la propre tribu de Papahurihia, 
Hokianga, appuyerent ce mouvement. On compta 
un peu partout en Nouvelle-Zeiande des adorateurs 
de Papahurihia pendant quelques annees. 
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En 1837, de nouveaux attributs vinrent enrichir 
et approfondir son mouvement et son mythe person- 
nel. Les membres du mouvement commencerent a 
s'appeler Hurai Quits). Cependant, dit Wilson, les 
autres Maoris continuaient a les regarder comme 
une secte chr&ienne (ibid : 194). D'autre part, Pa- 
pahurihia se donna un nouveau nom, Te Atua Wera 
(Le Dieu Igne), inspire par la vision d'une comete 
brillante. II affirma avoir ressuscite les morts. 

Avant 1841, il ajouta d'autres elements cos- 
mologiques et eschatologiques. 11 parla d'un arbre 
par lequel Nakahi monta au ciel, mais les mission- 
naires qui voulurent le suivre tomberent dans l'enfer 
dont Nakahi attise les feux (Servant, 1973 : 56-57). 

Nous n'avons qu'une seule description de pre- 
miere main d'un t£moin du sacerdoce de Te Atua 
Wera mais elle prend place dans un contexte histori- 
que tres inte>essant, en 1845, quand le chef Hone 
Heke - en guerre a ce moment contre les Britanniques 
- se rendit chez lui. M.J. Webster (1908 : 259-261), 
invite par Te Atua Wera a assister a cette rencontre, 
rapporte : «Quittant son manteau avant de se serrer 
le nez avecTe Atua Wera, Heke se retrouva alors tout 
nu hormis une ceinture de cartouches». La seance 
eut lieu dans une grande maison d'assemblee ou Te 
Atua Wera s'assit a un bout tandis que le reste de 
l'assistance s'assit a l'autre bout. «Le silence regna 
pendant un certain temps, mais soudainement un 
son sifflant, soupirant, se fit entendre au-dessus de 
nous et se deplac,a qa et la de faqon myst£rieuse, 
parfois par un battement d'ailes et je pensai que 
quelque chose me toucha vraiment. C'£tait fini en 
vingt minutes environ». 

Bientfit apres eut lieu la bataille de Puketutu ou 
Hone Heke, aide par ses allies maoris, Te Atua Wera 
y compris, l'emporta sur les troupes britanniques. 
Celles-ci e^aient pourtant munies des armes les plus 
avanc£es de 1'epoque, comme par exemple des mis- 
siles enflammes projetes contre les fortifications 
maories par un canon. On dit que ces missiles 
n'arriverent que rarement a leur but mais qu'ils 
furent surtout une sorte de feu d'artifice effrayant. 
Les Maoris crurent, par contre, que le Nakahi, 
l'esprit familier de Te Atua Wera, les avait ecartfs 
(Maning 1930 : 309-313). 

Bien que ces informations soient sommaires, 
elles suffisent a montrer toute l'ambiguit£ du dis- 
cours de Papahurihia. Le Nakahi, centre de son 
systeme, a une signification tres claire dans la relig- 
ion judeo-chr£tienne : le serpent repr^sente la tenta- 



tion, le mal, le Diable, Lucifer, l'inceste et pour 
beaucoup de Chretiens la sexualite" tout entiere. Pour 
les Maoris, par contre, le mot est d'abord non-exis- 
tant et designe un animal inconnu. D'autre part, le 
Nakahi ressemble a certains dieux farceurs des 
Maoris (Maui, Tawhaki) qui sont a l'origine de la 
culture humaine. Ceux-ci ne repr^sentent ni le bien 
ni le mal mais peut-Gtre l'efficacite' humaine. Pour 
Papahurihia, le Nakahi devint done un dieu su- 
preme mais aussi une sorte d'ange gardien person- 
nel, source de son mana comme sorcier et comme 
prophete. Hone Heke ne pouvait pas se presenter 
devant Te Atua Wera dans ses vgtements car le mana 
du prophete les aurait pollues et, surtout, le chef et 
ses guerriers n'auraient pu devenir invulnerables si 
ce mSme mana n'avait pas p£n£tre pleinement leur 
corps. Insere dans le systeme religieux blanc, Nakahi 
resta toutefois un vrai dieu maori. Essentiellement, 
dans I'affaire du jardin d'Eden, Papahurihia n'£tait 
pas du tout convaincu que l'intervention du Nakahi 
ait etc" une mauvaise chose. Les missionnaires le 
disaient, mais pourquoi se fier a eux? Peche' ou non, 
Eve avait mange la pomme sur l'invitation de l'£mis- 
saire de Dieu et comme consequence, l'homme 
s'etait mis a explorer et a conqu^rir la terre. Sans 
doute les missionnaires auraient prefere rester au 
Paradis mais les Maoris, eux, etaient plut6t contents 
d'avoir conquis la terre. 3 

Les symboles rituels introduits d'emblee dans 
ce mouvement avaient la meme ambiguity. D'abord, 
toutes les sources s'accordent a dire que le jour sacre 
de ce mouvement a ete le samedi des le d£but. Or 
«sabbath->, tout comme «Nakahi», est un mot 
h^breu. II semble done bien que Papahurihia ait 
accentu£, des le d£but, son affinite avec les Hebreux. 
On a donne" a ce phenomene plusieurs explications 
farfelues mais Wilson a sfirement raison quand il 
identifie le missionnaire protestant Samuel Marsden 
comme source de cette icUe. Citant Marsden (1932 : 
219-220), il etablit que celui-ci avait disserte depuis 
1819 sur la similitude entre les coutumes des Juifs 
anciens et les Maoris afin de justifier son idee que le 
peuple de la Nouvelle-Zelande trouvait son origine 
dans «quelques Juifs disperses». M£me le cannibal- 
isme vint alimenter cette supposition car Marsden 
crut (II Rois ch. 10 a 1'appui) que le cannibalisme £tait 
la voie par laquelle les vainqueurs acqu^raient les 

vertus de leurs victimes. 

On peut bien se demander si Marsden etait 
conscient de toutes les implications philosophiques 
de cette idee quand il la proposa a ses ouailles 
maoris. Car pour un Anglais plus ou moins eduque 
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de I'annee 1819 une telle idee allait presque de soi. 
Elle n'avait pourtant de sens que dans le contexte de 
certains concepts de Herder tels la sagesse collective 
des peuples, ses qualites «organiques» reveres a 
l'observateur par une herm<§neutique et le plural- 
isme des cultures. Aucune de ces id£es n'£taient 
disponibles, avant 1819, aux Maoris mime les plus 
intelligents. Cependant, il ne faut pas sous-estimer 
la capacite d'un intellectuel maori de cette epoque de 
deMuire l'essentiel de ces id£es une fois qu'on lui 
avait dit que les Maoris sont comme les Juifs anciens. 
Car, d'abord, les Maoris avaient leur propre science 
genealogique qui permettait, quand deux Strangers 
se rencontraient, d'£tablir entre eux des liens de 
consanguinity done de ressemblance, qui £taient 
encore caches a tout le monde. Or cette science, 
comme celle de Herder, transcende toute classifica- 
tion proprement dite car elle depend d'une relation 
encore inconnue entre deux classes distinctes. Une 
fois qu'on a etabli cette relation, on n'a fusionne" ces 
classes d'aucune faqon, mais on a propose une 
interpretation selon laquelle un membre (ou 
plusieurs membres) de la classe A est (ou sont) 
lisible(s) comme membre(s) de la classe B, et 
inversement. (Voir Schwimmer, 1978 : 207-221) 

Chacune de ces classes repr£sente une collectiv- 
ite distincte avec son propre systeme social, moral et 
religieux. On peut penser les rapports entre ces 
classes comme egaux ou hierarchiques, mais le plus 
souvent, on les pense (chez les Maoris) comme egaux 
et hierarchiques a la fois - £gaux sous l'aspect de 
l'alliance, hierarchiques sous l'aspect des interpreta- 
tions concurrentielles du corpus des genealogies. 
Car chaque c6t£ peut r£clamer le statut d'aln£ vis-a- 
vis I'autre par la manipulation savante des lignes 
ambilineaires de descendance. Les Maoris avaient 
done bien invente le pluralisme avant la lettre. 

Arme de cet appareil, un intellectuel maori de 
cette epoque pouvait bien trouver des solutions plus 
ou moins herderiennes au moment ou il se posait la 
question eVidente : pourquoi parler des Juifs? Car il 
s'agit bien ici de deux orateurs qui veulent etablir des 
rapports r^ciproques et qui commencent leurs 
echanges amicaux en rtcitant leurs genealogies afin 
d'apprendre quels liens de parente les unissent. 
Marsden se r^clama done des Juifs (de 1'Ancien 
Testament) comme ses ancStres ce qui fut tout a fait 
correct, pour un missionnaire. Le probleme de l'in- 
tellectuel maori fut done, en acceptant cette g£n£alo- 
gie, de s'y presenter plausiblement comme l'aine et 
de laisser le r6le du cadet au missionnaire. 



4. Le nationalisme dans le discours de Pa- 
pahurihia 

Apres cette premiere analyse du culte, je presen- 
terai plus systematiquement la pensee de Papahu- 
rihia dans le cadre du nationalisme. Je me limiterai 
a trois concepts herderiens qui repr£sentent selon 
Berlin l'essentiel de la pensee «contre-Lumieres» et 
nationaliste : le populisme, 1'empathie et le plural- 
isme. 

(a) Le populisme. Herderpensaitqueleshommesne 
s'^panouissaient pleinement que comme membres 
de groupes communautaires identifiables dont ch- 
acun se distingue par ses valeurs, son style, ses 
traditions, son patrimoine historique, sa langue 
particuliere. Un tel groupe ne constitue ni un etat ni 
un empire mais une nation unie par sa culture com- 
mune. Cette culture se partage a titre egal parmi tous 
les membres de la nation ( Volk). Herder n'acceptait 
aucune hierarchie entre les cultures ni aucun statut 
privilegie de maitre au sein d'une culture. 

Bien que notre connaissance du culte de Pa- 
pahurihia soit tres mince, nous savons que les 
membres discutaient entre eux des vieilles croy- 
ances, tout comme ils lisaient aussi la Bible en- 
semble. Les deux sources faisaient eVidemment 
autorite egale. Les conditions environnantes in- 
diquent par ailleurs que cette discussion des anoy- 
ances etait profondement religieuse. Pourtant les 
croyances de cette eglise n'£tait pas fixes - elles 
dependaient des ^changes d'idees. Le Volk fabrique 
sa propre religion - rien de plus herderien n'est 
imaginable. 

Deux aspects de ce systeme me laissent pourtant 
reVeur. D'abord ce nivellement du tnana et de la 
chefferie chez les Maoris classiques. Ensuite, ce qui 
semble encore moins croyable : ce libre partage des 
connaissances entre les lignages, cette id£e qu'une 
croyance en vaut une autre, qu'elles sont toutes au 
meme niveau. En vertu de quoi? Papahurihia vou- 
lait-il soumettre les croyances a la gouverne de la 
nation plutot qu'a celle des lignages? 

Je ne peux r^pondre entierement a ces questions 
ici mais certaines clefs sont d£ja disponibles. D'ab- 
ord, comme on l'a vu, Te Atua Wera, ainsi que tous 
les mouvements prophetiques des Maoris des 19' et 
20 e siecles, ne dependaient pas des grands chefs mais 
plutCt de chefs mineurs Tous ces mouvements se 
faisaient en effet contre le mana (Voir Schwimmer, 
1965 : 173-177) car la reputation des chefs mineurs ne 
se fonde que sur leur habilete et sur leurs realisations 
concretes. Cependant, ces chefs mineurs sub- 
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stituaient au mam qui leur manquait un type de 
puissance non-traditionnel, d^coulant du prophete. 
Je pense d'ailleurs que Te Atua Wera et tous les 
autres prophetes du 19< siecle (Te Ua Haumene, Te 
Kooti, etc.) avaient des relations d'^gal a £gal aux 
chefs qui fournissaient la plupart des guerriers 
impliques dans leurs mouvements. Car tous ces 
prophetes avaient bien des troupes de guerriers 
attaches a eux-m£mes. Ces troupes participaient a 
toutes les guerres contre les blancs. Cependant, les 
prophetes n'avaient ni les ressources d'hommes ni 
les connaissances en tactique, en strategic et en g£nie 
qui expliquent comment les Maoris purent s'op- 
poser pour plusieurs d£cennies aux forces anglaises 
souvent beaucoup plus fortes qu'eux en materiel 
ainsi qu'en nombre 4 . 

Dans cette relation d'egal a egal, l'apport stricte- 
ment militaire des prophetes n'egalait done pas Tap- 
port des chefs. Par contre, le mana de ces chefs 
mineurs n'egalait jamais l'autorite religieuse et 
ideologique des prophetes. Or, cette autorite pro- 
ph£tique identifiait les Maoris aux Hurai, done a une 
unite" super-tribale et nationale. 

(b) Lempathie. Cette vision populaire du destin 
national s'exprima dans les visions des membres 
individuels des cultes. Mais comment peut-on 
comprendre leur cr£ativit«5? On n'y parviendra pas si 
on la coupe en constituants, si on classifie ses con- 
cepts, ni si on la range sous des principes generaux, 
sous des lois universelles ou sous d'autres 
m£canismes. On ne la comprend enfin que par un 
processus de sensibilisation, par une faculty 
d'empathie (Einfiihlen), (Herder 1877-1913, V : 502). 

Ni la vision du Nakahi ni l'analogie entre les 
Maoris et les H£breux ne sont intelligible* a la raison 
objective. Car les Maoris ne pouvaient pas voir le 
Nakahi comme serpent ni comme principe du mal - 
selon la raison des missionnaires - mais ils pouvaient 
l'entrevoir comme dieu jongleur, comme esprit 
cr£ateur, comme comete, comme ange gardien, 
comme signe igne" divinatoire voltigeant dans la 
maison d'assembl^e nocturne. Ils pouvaient £gale- 
ment identifier leurs souffrances sous le colonial- 
isme a l'exp^rience des H^breux, des Hurai, peuple 
elu de Dieu, en Egypte, au Sinai et en Terre promise. 

Rappelons surtout que les Hurai n'£taient plus 
un ensemble de tribus mais qu'ils £taient devenus, 
sous la feYule de Dieu, un Volk, une nation. Les 
Hurai £taient connus des Maoris, non pas seulement 
par les discours de Te Atua Wera, mais aussi par la 



Bible elle-m£me et par d'autres ecrits religieux dis- 
ponibles a cette epoque en langue maorie. Car un 
pourcentage considerable des Maoris de cette 
Epoque savaient lire et ecrire. Les Hurai leur etaient 
familiers par leurs lectures. A la difference des 
Anglais qui n'honoraient mSme pas le Sabbath, ces 
Hurai furent connus comme un peuple sacre\ Les 
Maoris s'identifiaient a leur puissance spirituelle, 
surtout parce qu'ils avaient pu vaincre les Egyptiens, 
les Canaanites et d'autres peuples (identifiables aux 
Britanniques) qui voulaient les exclure du pays 
promis. Or, ces Hurai devaient leurs victoires a la 
subordination de leurs identifications tribales a 
l'identite" nationale revelee par Moi'se. On peut done 
conclure que I'identit£ nationale des Maoris, etablie 
comme concept clef autour des ann£es 1850-60, 
emprunta comme modele I'identite super-tribale 
des Hurai. 

(c) Le pluralisme. Etant donn^ que chaque culture a 
ses propres perspectives, son propre mode de penser 
et d'agir, done son propre genie, Herder insistait sur 
le fait qu'on ne peut ni comprendre ni juger une 
culture qu'en termes de sa propre echelle de valeurs 
et de ses propres regies. Aucune nation ne peut done 
etre objectivement meilleure qu'une autre bien que 
toute «soci£t£ naturelle» poursuive 1'ideal de sa 
propre perfection, ind£pendamment de toute com- 
paraison inter-soci£tale. 

D'autre part, une telle doctrine rend ab- 
solument supreme les valeurs de la nation, car il n'y 
a pas de critere externe. Les membres sont done 
absolument meilleurs que les non-membres. Pa- 
pahurihia fit des jugements categoriques de ce type 
si on doit croire l'histoire de l'arbre racont^e par 
Servant. Notons cependant que le prophete ne fut 
mi 1 1 em e n t l'inventeur de cette habitude nefaste mais 
qu'il l'emprunta a un missionnaire, l'eveque catho- 
lique Pompallier. Car Mgr Pompallier compara 
l'Eglise catholique au tronc d'un grand arbre, 
l'Eglise anglicane a ses branches principales et les 
m^thodistes a ses tiges pourrissantes. Ses pr§tres 
exposaient une affiche qui montrait ces tiges 
consumers par les feux infernaux brulant sous cet 
arbre. 

Or, Papahurihia enseigna que tous les mission- 
naires, peu importe leur secte, Etaient des tiges prates 
a tomber et qu'ils seraient tous consummes dans les 
feux infernaux attis^s par Nakahi. Cette image a 
plusieurs plans de signification. D'abord, le Nakahi 
a l'ambivalence d'un vrai dieu maori : il est dans le 
ciel, il est dans l'arbre, il est egalement dans l'enfer. 
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II ne represente ni le bien ni le mal mais il est capable 
de l un et de I'autre selon les circonstances. Cepen- 
dant, toute cette image de l'arbre se revfit de l'au- 
torite des missionnaires blancs - catholiques ou 
protestants, peu importe. Finalement, la doctrine de 
Papahurihia enseigne que tous les blancs se retrou- 
veront en enfer tandis que tous les Hurai, done les 
membres de son culte, se retrouveront au ciel. On 
reconnaitra ici sans aucun doute le vrai discours 
nationaliste. 

5. Conclusion 

Le mouvement de Te Atua Wera ne surv^cut 
pas longtemps a la defaite militaire de Hone Heke, 
mais d'autres cultes, d'autres prophetes prirent la 
releve : Pai Marire, Ringatu, Rua, Ratana. L'inven- 
tion principale de Papahurihia, celle d'identifier les 
Maoris aux Hebreux anciens, restait comme la pierre 
angulaire de tous ces systemes maoris du 19«siecle et 
meme apres. Le mouvement Ringatu de Te Kooti 
l'eiabora davantage en identifiant les blancs aux 
Egyptiens et la lutte maorie a la liberation de la Terre 
Promise. 

Tous ces mouvements ont integre la lutte religi- 
euse a la lutte politique. Leur motivation immediate 
fut toujours de combattre la souffrance quotidienne, 
les maladies physiques et psychologiques, la perte 
du sens d'identite subie par les victimes du colonia- 
lisme. II s'y ajouta toujours une motivation 
politique : la conscience nationale et l'identite na- 
tionale etaient dans I'esprit des guensseurs sinon 
des gueris. 

II y avait, en effet, plusieurs demarches brillan- 
tes au milieu du 19 e siecle pour creerde toutes pieces 
une culture nationale maorie. Citons ici seulement la 
cosmogonie suppos£ment ancienne crttee par Te 
Matorohanga (Smith 1913) et le recueil classique de 
mythes ecrit par Te Rangikaheke et signe par le 
gouverneur Grey (Grey 1 858). Les dieux et les he>os 
racontes dans ces livres devinrent tres vite un patri- 
moine national des Maoris, bien que chaque tribu - et 
meme chaque groupe local en ait eu sa version 
particuliere, parfois tres differente. Sans doute, ce 
type de discours unificateur est indispensable si une 
societe tribale veut developper une culture nation- 
ale. 

Cependant, le mouvement de Papahurihia 
prec£dait historiquement, mais aussi logiquement, 
ces compilations utiles du contenu de la culture. Car 
le premier pas, le pas le plus difficile de ce parcours 
avait et£ de dire : nous sommes une nation - quand 



cette idee etait tout a fait nouvelle. Ce premier pas, 
e'etait la genese du discours nationaliste. Ana- 
lytiquement, ce premier pas etait complexe, car il est 
compose d'au moins cinq elements : 

1) Devant 1'experience d'une subordination du 
groupe a une force externe devenue menac,ante, 
les vieux particularismes se transforment en 
sources d'autorite par un discours inedit, celui 
des Hurai et du Nakahi. Ce processus de trans- 
formation continue jusqu'au moment ou 
quelqu'un trouve la meilleure formule pour 
representer l'essentiel de la vieille culture dans 
un modele national. Les Maoris acceptent 
souvent meme aujourd'hui le concept des 
Hurai, mais le dieu Nakahi fut remplace' assez 
vite par le dieu Io, creation de Te Matorohanga 
qui est toujours la pierre angulaire des re- 
presentations cosmiques de la nation maorie 
d'aujourd'hui. 

2) Luniversalisme des Lumieres se transforme en 
source d'autorite par le depassement du tribal- 
isme. Ce processus s'avera tres lent dans la 
pratique maorie, car toutes leurs guerres et une 
bonne part de leurs luttes pacifiques se sont 
perdues a cause des divisions tribales et des 
conflits d'inter£ts entre les chefs et les roturiers. 
Pourtant, le depassement du tribalisme etait 
deja, comme il semble, au programme de Pa- 
pahurihia. 

3) Le discours inedit est conforme aux valeurs 
particularistes. Dans le cas des Hurai, on en 
trouve la preuve dans les papiers prives de 
Marsden aussi bien que dans la pratique de 
Papahurihia et de Te Kooti. Ce sont des analo- 
gies frappantes (comme cannibalisme/ com- 
munion) qui ne sont pourtant pas evidentes 
sauf si un orateur s'en est servi en pratique. Ce 
n'est qu'au moment ou Te Kooti fut exile et 
detenu sur l'ile Chatham, qu'on commenqa a 
dire que les blancs retenaient les Hurai en 
Egypte par la force et que ceux-ci s'etaient 
evades pour retourner a la Terre promise (c.-d.- 
d. la Nouvelle-Zeiande). 

Quant au dieu Io, ses analogies avec les 
dieux traditionnels des Maoris resultaient des 
recherches approfondies pendant plusieurs 
annees par Te Matorohanga, qui etait un grand 
savant. 

4) Le discours inedit est conforme aux valeurs 
nationalistes. L'essentiel des symboles comme 
Nakahi, Io, e'est qu'ils sont tout a fait libres 
d'affiliations tribales. On n'aurait pu choisir 
des symboles plus anciens sans que ceux-ci 
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soient identifies au patrimoine de l'une ou 
I'autre des tribus maories existantes, done 
in utiles a tout rassemblement national. Car le 
discours du Nakahi ou Io a la quality tres remar- 
quable d'etre tout a fait maori sans etre tribal. 
C'£tait done le premier discours national des 
Maoris. 

5) Le discours inedit fait la lutte aux ennemis de la 
nation. Notre prophete savait tres bien que le 
serpent, e'etait le Diable de l'enseignement des 
missionnaires. Le culte qu'il proposa n'etait pas 
un culte du Diable : c'£tait un culte nationaliste. 
Cependant, ce choix de symbole fit ouverte- 
ment la lutte aux missionnaires. Ceci etait un 
aspect essentiel du culte, car la lutte externe est 
la raison d'etre du nationalisme. Sans elle, on ne 
peut pas rassembler une nation. 

Notes 

1. J'ai entrepris cette 6tude suite a l'invitation de 
I'Universite basque. Je l'ai presentee en mai 1988 a Donos- 
tia. Je suis aussi reconnaissant pour les commentaires qui 
m'ont adresses lore de cette presentation. J'ai lu une autre 
version de cet article au s£minaire de M. Daniel de Coppet, 
a l'EHESS, toujours en mai 1988. La aussi, je suis recon- 
naissant aux intervenants et aux commentaires de M. 
Alfred Adler, apres la presentation. De plus, le d£parte- 
ment d'anthropologie de I'Universite d'Auckland m'a 
invito a presenter une troisieme version de ce meme article 
en juillet 1988. Cette fois, les intervenants furent des 
specialistes en ethnographie maorie qui m'ont aide" a 
preciser certains aspects des donnees. Lore de l'annee 
sabbatique pendant laquelle j'ai nfdige cet article, j'ai recu 
des subventions du CRSSH et de I'Universite Laval. 

2. Une bonne discussion recente du terme mana est 
celle de Valeri (1985 :97) qui conclut : «Mana is... the 
efficacy of a system of relations personified by an individ- 
ual (for instance a chief) : it is the notion that that system 
«works». Voir aussi Schwimmer (1978 : 206). 

3. J'ai rencontre^ la meme attitude quand les 
Orokaiva, une tribu de la Nouvelle-Guin^e, me ra- 
conterent leur version de la chute d'Adam. lis ne pensaient 
pas que la vie humaine 6tait mauvaise et ils ne croyaient 
pas que le Bon Dieu aurait voulu la rendre telle. Plutot - 

en fin de compte - elle est parfois bonne, parfois 
mauvaise, done pourquoi preter au Bon Dieu des inten- 
tions m£chantes qu'll n'a probablement jamais eues quoi 
qu'en disent les missionnaires. 

4. J. Belich a fait une analyse excellente de l'aspect 
militaire de cette resistance opposee aux blancs par les 
armees des prophetes. Notons surtout l'originalite' des 
fortifications conques par les Maoris pour re-sister aux 
armes developpees par les Britanniques au 19* siecle. 
L'auteur conclut que «les Britanniques n'ont gagne les 



guerres maories paraucune superiorite technologique ou 
methodique, ni par aucune autre sup£riorit£ qualitative 
du tout. En derniere analyse, ils ont gagn£ pour la meme 
raison que les Goths deTirent lesRomains : ilsontecraseles 
Maoris par leur nombre» (1986 : 298). 
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Social Status of Researchers And Professional Practices in 
the Field of Research Aimed at Social Intervention in France 1 
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During a governmental mission to France in March of 1988 
the author evaluated the effects of the status and profes- 
sional practices of researchers on their work in the field of 
'social research'. This type of research is largely financed by 
sectorial ministeries and private associations formed under 
the provisions of the law of 1901. I examined the socio- 
political and scientific milieu of knowledge production in 
this field of study. 

Such research on social aspects of health, social problems 
and income security raises fundementaJ epistemological 
questions regarding its legitimacy, specificity, scientific va- 
lidity, and applicability. A traditional theoretical orienta- 
tion in social science research, lack of interest in funding this 
type of research at the CNRS (Centre National de la Recher- 
che scientifique) and scientific ministries, and the precari- 
ous status of young researchers all characterize this new 
field of study and also constrain its development. However 
a new momentum is under way, due to recent initiatives by 
the Mission de Recherche et d'Experimentation (MIRE), the 
Ministere des affaires sociales et de l'emploi, and to political 
lobbying by public bodies and private organizations with 
the goal of revitalizing social research aimed at finding con- 
crete and innovative solutions to contemporary problems 
through the application of research. 

A Voccasion d'une mission gouvernementale en France en mars 
1988,1'auteuraivaluilestatutainsiquelespratiquesprofession- 
nelles des chercheurs effectuant leurs travauxen recherche sociale 
("surle social"). Ce type de recherche est finance, en bonne partie, 
par les ministeres sectoriels et les associations privies constituies 
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en vertu de la Loi de 1901. Uauteur cherche a riviler les 
conditions socio-politiques et scientifiques de la production des 
connaissances dans ce champ d'itude. 
Ce type de recherche sur les aspects sociaux de la santi, les 
problemes sociaux et la securiti du revenu souleve des questions 
ipistimologiques fondamentales se rapportant a sa ligitimiti, sa 
specificity sa scientificiti et son applicability Les traditions 
thioriques de la recherche dans les sciences sociales, le peu 
d'intiret qu'accordent le Centre national de la recherche scienti- 
fique (CNRS) et les ministeres scientifiques au financement de ce 
genre de recherche, la pricaritidu statut des jcunes cherchcursqui 
definissent ce nouveau champ d'itude sont autant defacteurs qui 
freinent son devcloppement. Pourtant, toute une dynamique 
nouvelle est en train de se crier grace aux initiatives ricentes de 
la Mission de Recherche et d'expirimentation (MIRE) du min- 
istere des affaires sociales et de l'emploi et d une volonti politique 
de la part d'organismes publics et d' associations privies pour 
donner un second souffle d la recherche sur le social avec I'inten- 
tion, par le transfert des coniuissances, d'apporter des solutions 
concrites et novatrices aux problemes de la vie modeme. 

1 . THE OVERALL PERSPECTIVE 

At a time when social research in Quebec 3 is 
working to refine its major orientations, to define its 
boundaries with greater precision, and is in the proc- 
ess of acquiring a sharper focus, it is appropriate to 
look at what has been done in a similar field of study 
elsewhere. The rationale for such a comparison rests 
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on the necessity to identify the transcultural histori- 
cal contexts of development of this field of observa- 
tion and action, the social policies of the granting 
bodies, and the various fields of investigation of the 
researchers themselves. 

The Research Council (Conseil Quebecois de la 
Recherche Sociale), which I chair, felt that such a 
comparison could be made with France, where re- 
search institutions, models for social practices and 
linguistic patterns are quite similar to those of Que- 
bec. This was the context when I was asked to head 
a special study and cooperative mission to France in 
March of 1988. The Mission's mandate was defined 
as follows: 

"Social research must be examined from the 
standpoint of its specific object, its main 
themes, its observational methods and analytic 
procedures, its financial and human resources 
needs, its institutional frameworks in regard to 
promotion and diffusion, its relationship to 
professional practices and interventions in the 
various settings, as well as from the point of 
view of its relationships to the power structures 
and of the sociopolitical issues at stake "(Trem- 
blay, Picard et Boisvert 1989:10). 
As can be seen from the previous statement, the 
mission objectives were stated broadly enough to 
fully benefit from the professional experience and 
expertise of our French colleagues active in this field 
of study. These colleagues belonged to three 
categories: promoters (administrators of granting 
bodies); producers (heads and members of institu- 
tions producing social research; and users (heads and 
social actors in organizations engaged in social inter- 
vention with individuals or groups of different so- 
cial categories in the health and welfare fields). 
Through the inclusion of selected representatives of 
these three categories from diverse institutions — 
some with a public status, others with a private one; 
some located in metropolitan Paris, others in north- 
ern and southern France — we felt that we could 
cover a wide range of actors and that we could 
encompass, in a single field operation, a study of 
both the planning and administration of social re- 
search as well as the infrastructural and contextual 
backgrounds of knowledge production and of the 
users of research results (knowledge transfer). 
Through the examination of the full spectrum of 
research in the field of social intervention 4 within a 
spatiotemporal perspective (from the center to pe- 
riphery and from the post Second World war period 
up to 1988) we attempt to reveal the status of social 
research within the power structure, the epistemo- 
logical issues stemming from its endeavours, and 
the sociopolitical forces at play. 



It is well known that France is a country where 
research traditions are solidly established not only in 
the experimental and natural sciences but also in the 
social and human sciences. Yet, even more so than in 
Quebec, social research confronts major barriers in 
effectively penetrating the field of social policies and 
practices. Research producers, an important contin- 
gent of them young social scientists without a secure 
job or a permanent research position, frequently 
experience serious difficulties in carrying out their 
research activities. How does one go about explain- 
ing the flagrant contradiction between the existence 
of a well-established and a well-financed scientific 
institution (Le Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, The CNRS) and the precarious status of 
research in applied human sciences as a field? The 
complete answer to such a question, to be sure, is a 
complex one. However, let me invoke two series of 
factors which stand out in order to begin to gain 
some insight into it. The first group relates to episte- 
mological questions within the field of social action; 
the second stems from the structural and social 
conditions underlying knowledge production in 
that particular research domain. Let us discuss first 
the epistemology and then proceed to the infrastruc- 
tures of research production. 

2. EPISTEMOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 

Research on the psychosocial and sociocultural 
aspects of health, on the social problems related to 
social inequalities and social marginality and on 
income security^ raises basic epistemological ques- 
tions with regard to its legitimacy, its specificity, its 
scientificness and its applicability. 

2.1 LEGITIMACY 

One says of an action that it is legitimate when 
it is fully grounded, justified and perceived as rea- 
sonable. Research on problems requiring social in- 
tervention in France is generally judged as reason- 
able and useful by professional social workers and 
other first-line users of research products who must 
invent ways and means to resolve social problems 
which confront individuals and groups seeking 
help, being offered advice or given services. But, as 
a research field, it does not possess a fully-recog- 
nized social status, endorsed by government au- 
thorities, administrators of public funds and the 
scientific community. The Mission for Research and 
Experimentation (the MIRE") is exceptional, inas- 
much as it is under the authority of a sectorial min- 
istry (The Ministry of Social affairs and Labour) 
rather than a scientific one (such as L'Education 
Nationale or Le Ministere de la Recherche) and uses 
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its meagre funding to promote research in the field of 
social intervention. As a new field of investigation, 
research on social and health problems is not in- 
vested with an historical legitimacy, nor has it been 
successful in defining its object of study. Moreover, 
up to now, the scientific community has not been 
fully convinced of its relevance. 

2.2 SPECIFICITY 

Members of the established scientific commun- 
ity in France still ask themselves in what way social 
research differs from social science research and 
from research in the behavioral and human sciences. 
Asa consequence, a large majority of them disagrees 
that it is a separate field of research. They raise 
fundamental questions. Can the promoters of re- 
search aimed at social intervention identify a distinc- 
tive, well-delineated field of study, pinpoint its par- 
ticular conceptual perspectives, describe its corpus 
of data, and characterize its instruments of observa- 
tion? Has it enabled a recognized group of social 
practitioners to achieve a high professional status in 
the scientific arena? The newness of this field of 
study and social experimentation, which is at the 
interface of the biological, psychological and cul- 
tural sciences due to its multidisciplinary nature 7 , 
possesses undefined peripheral zones and central 
areas which superimpose and intersect the bounda- 
ries of well-established disciplines such as ethnol- 
ogy, psychology, sociology and social psychiatry. 
These peculiar contexts make it problematic and 
controversial to specify the core elements of what 
constitutes the field of research aimed at social inter- 
vention. 

2.3 SCIENTIFICNESS 

In disputing the legitimacy and the distinctive 
character of research on social intervention, its de- 
tractors have taken various approaches in challeng- 
ing its scientific nature. In the North American 
context, the research and action field is identified 
with "action research" (Gelinas 1985, Goyette 1985) 
aimed at solving concrete problems through a pro- 
cess of feedback. It is a field which studies research 
questions such as these: How does one reduce 
unemployment and constrain the trend towards job 
precariousness? What kinds of social policies and 
professional practices could reduce the incidence of 
violent and criminal acts? Can we prevent suicide by 
devising special measures of social support? How 
does one go about helping drug addicts, and facili- 
tating their social rehabilitation? How is it possible 
to attenuate the physical and psychological barriers 
which preclude persons with functional deficiencies 
from social integration? This list of questions is 



illustrative of the kinds of topics being chosen by 
producers and users of research on social problems. 
The opponents of such research observe that concep- 
tual frameworks and empirical procedures of inves- 
tigators working on social issues run the risk of being 
tarnished by their utilitarian objectives. Science, 
they suggest, must remain 'pure': it should have no 
sensitivity, nor does it have colour. These views, in 
my estimation, are outmoded. They mask a concep- 
tion of science rooted in the experimental model 
where every variable, outside the ones being mea- 
sured, is supposed to be fully controlled or assumed 
to be homogeneous. In such a model the research 
results are portrayed as unmistakably sound and 
reliable. It seems to me that there is a confusion of 
kinds here since there is no distinction being estab- 
lished between a rigorous procedure (be it quantita- 
tive or qualitative in nature) and an ideological one 
where the full details of the outcome are already 
engraved in the premises. 

2.4 APPLICABILITY 

At a later stage than in North America, Europe 
was influenced by a utilitarian ideology that had a 
major impact on the emerging field of study called 
social research. This occurred in France when plan- 
ners working at The Commissariat General du Plan 8 
were in the process of writing the Sixth Plan (1969- 
1973). They established a planning perspective that 
corresponded to the economic and social objectives 
of French society at that time. Research designs and 
programmes of social investigators had to derive 
from the political, economic and social objectives 
articulated in the Plan. However the specific applied 
orientation of the Sixth Plan was neither reinforced 
nor maintained in subsequent plans, with the conse- 
quent result that social scientists returned to their 
theoretical work, dealing with more traditional is- 
sues of explanation and understanding rather than 
action-oriented research interests. But a reversal of 
the situation occurred with the entry into the market 
place of a generation of young graduates with pre- 
carious statuses. As early as the mid-seventies they 
took it upon themselves to revive and give credibil- 
ity to the applied concerns of the sixties. Their 
research initiatives arose outside the conventional 
institutional frameworks of scientific production. 
Their research activities were in essence action-ori- 
ented. The combination of their non-institutional 
status and action-orientation made it difficult for 
them to gain appropriate recognition as researchers 
and to see their research recommendations become 
accepted either by organizations providing social 
services or by the public. 
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While this overview of epistemological ques- 
tions has been very broad in scope and overly sim- 
plistic in its analysis of the situation, nonetheless, it 
has the merit of pointing out the main questions 
which have been raised in France in regard to re- 
search "sur le social". At the same time, it leaves the 
onus on specialists engaged in the field of action 
research to provide us with adequate responses to 
transcend the obstacles identified here to the legiti- 
macy of that complex field of activities centered 
upon social action and social protection. At this 
point therefore 1 set aside questions on the founda- 
tions of knowledge in order to proceed to examine 
the sociopolitical conditions of knowledge produc- 
tion. 

3. THE SOCIOPOLITICAL CONDITIONS 
OF KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION 
In this section, I will examine modes of produc- 
tion of research on social action according to the two 
operational pathways privileged in France: research 
apparatus (the 'dispositifs'), and research programs 
(the 'incitatifs'). First, however, it is imperative to 
spell out the types of constraint on that kind of 
research. The three major ones are: 

the research needs of the funding body related 
to corrective functions; 

the selection by the granting bodies of research 
priorities; 

the administrative standards regulating the 
production process. 

Constraints related to the needs of the funding body: 
Every observerof the research enterprise in France is 
struck by the wide variety of research production 
modes, and by the vigilance on the part of the grant- 
ing bodies to ensure that the most productive formu- 
lae are used to fulfil their specific needs. If those who 
provide the financial assistance and who require a 
particular kind of research product, for instance, are 
of the view that it is preferable to fund research that 
is exploratory in nature and is carried out on a short 
term basis, the results of which are going to acquire 
some utility for a particular target group immedi- 
ately, they will avoid promoting studies in depth, 
with long-term horizons (the results of which might 
eventually gain some utilitarian value). They de- 
mand short-term returns for financial investments in 
research. Such regulatory measures, which are 
consistently imposed on research producers on 
health and social problems, have practically no 
impact on investigators engaged in fundamental 
research. 

Constraints related to research priorities for grant- 
ing agencies: The second type of constraint is the 



specification of priority research areas defined by 
the granting bodies. These priority themes flow 
from research needs. The research priorities of the 
MIRE in 1987-1988, for instance, included three dis- 
tinct areas of study: work, health, and social services. 
Each of these has specific axes which differ from 
those enunciated by the Caisse Nationale des Alloca- 
tions Familiales (the CNAF), the Centre Technique 
National d'Etude sur les Handicaps et les Inadapta- 
tions (the CTNERHI) or the Ministry of Justice. 
These distinct research orientations have some logic, 
since each of these administrative bodies has distinct 
responsibilities in regard to particular target groups 
that require specialized professional skills. From 
time to time, the perceived needs of these organiza- 
tions may overlap. In such cases, joint research 
ventures are developed. 

Administrative and procedural constraints: The 
third type of constraint imposes further restrictions 
on researchers in the field of social intervention. In 
general, it relates to research procedures. Not only 
do researchers have to agree to focus their research 
on the identified research themes, they are also 
compelled to replicate production modalities which 
flow from administrative, financial and technical 
norms according to rigorous temporal deadlines. 
For example, they might have to undertake empiri- 
cal observations on particular groups of individuals 
with special health or social problems and build 
operational strategies as well as appropriate re- 
search instruments capable of yielding concrete sol- 
utions to be implemented in a short period of time. 
Moreover, in some cases, social investigators may 
have to find complementary financial resources 
from private sources. 

3.1 THE APPARATUS OF RESEARCH ON SOCIAL 
INTERVENTION ('LES DISPOSITIFS') 
One of the two operational pathways privileged 
for research in France is the 'dispositifs', or research 
apparatus. The apparatus of research on social inter- 
vention includes infrastructures of research produc- 
tion as well as mechanisms for diffusion of results 
and knowledge transfer. Let us focus our attention 
on the frameworks of knowledge production ac- 
cording to four different modalities: 

research laboratories and associate research 
teams of the CNRS; 
research teams; 
research groups; 

lone researchers who carry out their work either 
on university campuses or with some non- 
profit private association established according 
to the Law of the First of July 1901". 
In the CNRS research laboratories, one finds schol- 
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are engaged in the production of new knowledge 
using standard scientific procedures such as docu- 
mentation, observational methods, conceptual 
analysis and theory building, validation of indices 
and instruments, critical stands, et cetera. Research- 
ers in these settings are employed on a full-time basis 
and are career-oriented. They have secured tenure in 
their positions through competitions which accred- 
ited their theoretical and methodological compe- 
tence in a specialized field of study. In the pursuit of 
their research work they do have to abide by admin- 
istrative and professional regulations. However, 
they enjoy a wide degree of freedom in the develop- 
ment of a research question within their specialized 
area. The quality of their research production is 
assessed by academic criteria such as invitations to 
give conferences or lectures at prestigious foreign 
institutions, publications (scientific books, special- 
ized monographs, articles written for a highly spec- 
ialized public that acts as peer referees), active par- 
ticipation in international learned societies and the 
like. They represent a very special class of research- 
ers. In Patricia Thomas's terminology (1985), they 
are guided by a knowledge-driven model. In addi- 
tion to being financed for their research projects on a 
continuing basis (as long as the criteria of quality 
assessment are met), they execute their research 
endeavours with complete freedom of movement. 

Members of the associate teams of the CNRS have 
practically the same kinds of privileges as full- 
fledged members of the CNRS. There are, however, 
slight differences in their respective status which are 
worth mentioning. Such research teams are accred- 
ited by the CNRS after the scientific work of their 
members has been adjudicated as top quality, and 
they get special financial resources from the CNRS. 
Since these researchers are located in a university 
setting, they usually have teaching and tutorial 
tasks, with graduate and undergraduate students. 
At times, they may also perform administrative 
functions in their academic units. Although they 
devote a large proportion of their time to research or 
research-like activities, they cannot be considered as 
full-time researchers. Members of the associate 
teams do not have any form of tenure in their associa- 
tion with CNRS since theirs is a parallel career 
stream. However, they have the same degree of 
freedom in shaping their own research problems. 

There are two kinds of research teams which do 
not have the same scientific status and do not profit 
from the advantages reserved to government labora- 
tories and associate teams of the CNRS. They are the 
monodisciplinary research teams housed on univer- 
sity campuses, and those associated with private or 
semi-public organizations. In the university setting, 



it is possible for a number of faculty members with 
related disciplinary backgrounds to group them- 
selves in order to submit research proposals to gov- 
ernment ministries, semi-public institutions and 
private funding bodies. In this context, research is an 
integral element for training purposes and career 
advancement. Academic recognition and tenure are 
only granted to the best, and competition is fierce. In 
such an intellectual climate, research efforts have to 
lead to knowledge advances and serve the training 
of graduate students as well as the scholarly devel- 
opment of faculty members, and have to garner 
scientific recognition for the university. Research 
teams established outside academia, on the other 
hand, are usually the result of undertakings tied to 
special requests and needs. In contrast to the preced- 
ing ones, non-institutional researchers do not have a 
permanent job status and they are generally fully 
committed to the goals of the target groups. Their 
work must yield concrete solutions for various act- 
ors in diverse fields of intervention (e.g. social pro- 
tection, delinquency, mental health, violence, drug 
addiction). Researchers' salaries are paid through 
research contracts. These contracts have to be peri- 
odically renewed, and, at times, secured from new 
sources, with all the uncertainties that such a search 
for funds entails. Thus, the professional status of 
investigators carries little, if any, financial security. 
Moreover, they have to produce high quality results 
within short periods of time. In brief, then, the career 
profile of researchers in the applied field relies, in 
large measure, on team productivity (measured by 
the same criteria used for the CNRS researchers), 
relevance of recommendations to client agencies, 
and the usefulness of results from the standpoint of 
these funding bodies. 

Research groups also operate both in university 
settings and in the private sector. They are to be 
distinguished, however, from research teams in 
terms of size, scope (they are multidisciplinary), the 
nature of research tasks being undertaken (they are 
less diversified and are carried out within shorter 
periods of time), and the mobility of researchers. 

Lone researchers are also found in both universi- 
ties and private organizations. The latter, who usu- 
ally carry on their work in action-oriented environ- 
ments, have a precarious employment status, and 
must produce findings that can be readily imple- 
mented within short periods of time. 

The preceding paragraphs reviewed the infra- 
structures of production of research on social inter- 
vention. As indicated above, the second component 
of the apparatus of research in this area is the mecha- 
nisms for diffusion of research results and know- 
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ledge transfer. Investigators have access to a number 
of different modes: book collections, scientific jour- 
nals, monographs, local magazines, monthly letters, 
seminars in which producers and users participate, 
specialized training sessions, and a variety of other 
mechanisms. Selection of a mode of diffusion is 
usually determined by the characteristics of poten- 
tial users (social workers, specialized teachers, rec- 
reational monitors and agents of intervention in the 
field). 

3.2 RESEARCH PROGRAMS ('LES INCITAT1FS') 

Complementing infrastructures of knowledge 
production and knowledge transfer (research appa- 
ratus, 'dispositifs'), are the other operational path- 
way privileged in France: research programs ('inci- 
tatifs'). The dominant program of research on social 
intervention in France flows from research grants. 
There are three major types of grant modes: 
statutory grants; 

grants awarded through a public competition; 
negotiated contracts. 

Statutory research grants are given to individuals 
who have secured permanent status in a research 
institution or in a professional organization engaged 
in action programmes. The CNRS people, for in- 
stance, or those working for governmental research 
institutes, receive each year the financial resources 
required for their specialized research. Renewals are 
based on peer judgments of quality of the researcher 
rather than the full justification of a specific financial 
request 10 for a project. The objective being pursued 
is the development of a particular field of know- 
ledge, the intellectual prestige of the institution for 
which the researcher works, and career develop- 
ment. Such a stand is derived, of course, from an 
elitist model that privileges research that is 
(mono)disciplinary in nature. This model extends to 
all fields of human knowledge (the training process 
being excluded). In such a model the diffusion of 
research results to the non-specialized public is not 
considered relevant. It also places no particular 
value on finding solutions to the concrete problems 
facing society. Such research professionals hold a 
very special status which entails numerous advan- 
tages". The description of such a well-known phe- 
nomenon is provided to establish the contrasts that 
exist between social science researchers at the CNRS 
and investigators engaged in research on social in- 
tervention issues, whose social statuses are precari- 
ous; whose financial resources are problematical; 
and who function under various modes of adminis- 
trative control that reduce the scope and at times the 
quality of their research findings. CNRS researchers, 



one has to remember, have made meager contribu- 
tions to the birth and development of research on 
social problems requiring public intervention. 

Grants open to competition are usually awarded 
according to peer group assessment. In France, 
however, this evaluative process carries a special 
coloration. It has been customary for a number of 
granting bodies to call upon their board members to 
become actors in the peer assessment procedures. 
Up to a point, that policy denotes the equal value, if 
not the superior weight, of research relevance over 
the scientific quality of the research submission 
being evaluated. Researchers who belong to univer- 
sity teams stand greater chances of becoming 'win- 
ners' than university investigators working as lone 
wolves, or those isolated ones located in the kinds of 
organizations that are the main users of research 
products. 

Competitions are usually carried out within 
general research areas (family, mental health, handi- 
caps, or delinquency, for instance) or on more spe- 
cific issues (priority research fields, specialized re- 
search themes). When competitions bear on wide 
research topics rather than priority themes, the crite- 
ria for quality assessment are: scientific rigor, the 
originality of the project and the research compe- 
tence of the applicant. In such cases research proce- 
dures acquire a fundamental colouring and allow 
the grantee to pursue his or her research project over 
a period of years. Conversely, when competitions 
bear on a priority field (single-parent families, fam- 
ily violence, neglected children, desinstitutionalized 
psychiatric patients, or youth unemployment, for 
instance) assessment criteria differ and are likely to 
be associated with questions of opportunity. The 
funding body will select the best proposal (or a few 
among the very best according to available funds), 
keeping in mind, of course, the degree of correspon- 
dence that exists between research applications and 
the publicized call for tenders, the logic of the scien- 
tific overview being provided, the practical scope of 
expected results, the competence of the research 
applicant, the concreteness of budgetary estimates, 
the realism of temporal deadlines and the ethical 
constraints of the undertaking being envisioned. 

Contractual research is almost always commis- 
sioned by policy-making bodies and is tied to a 
pressing need or problem to be solved in a short time. 
It is a research request handed over to a research 
team (or a single researcher) according to diverse 
modalities. Space limitations here prevent me from 
spelling them out (see Tremblay, Boisvert, Picard 
1989 :1 12-1 14). The ideal type of such contractual 
research is a well-defined call for tenders which 
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conforms to high quality standards in regard to its 
conceptual and methodological formulations as well 
as to its technical, administrative and financial re- 
quirements. Once a party 'bidding' for a contract has 
been successful, the work can proceed with some 
sense of security in regard to financial resources and 
methodological procedures. The MIRE, for instance, 
through its call for tenders, allows a large number of 
interested parties that work on social problems or 
psychosocial aspects of health to initiate research on 
particular topics in areas considered important, with 
some continuity. This kind of continuity, to be sure, 
bears no comparison to the security of the well- 
established researchers. The 'call for tenders' tech- 
nique is a highly-structured one, where there are 
concerns for the most efficient use of financial re- 
sources and where research expectations of the 
funding bodies are spelled out. The requests forbids 
are written with great care. I have examined a 
number of them and most, if not all, (those of the 
MIRE 12 , the CNAF, the CTNERHI and of the minis- 
try of justice, for instance) could be published as re- 
search notes in refereed journals. In the end, it is the 
most astute bidders who stand the best chances of 
success in such competitions. The contract between 
the researcher and the granting body specifies the 
conditions under which particular research is to be 
conducted, defines its particular phases and spells 
out the main chapters of the expected research re- 
sults. Such a contract may be awarded for one or two 
years. In the latter case, however, the contracting 
party will be obliged to produce a number of prog- 
ress reports. Studies of an exploratory nature and 
those which bear on a 'knowledge contract' 13 have to 
be carried out within one year. In France, a distinc- 
tion is made between a study and a piece of research. 
The study bears on a less complex topic than re- 
search, can be completed within a shorter period of 
time, and is relevant to existing or anticipated social 
problems. 

There are other types of research done under 
contractual agreements, which do not have the same 
importance as the calls for tenders of the major 
public institutions. They are usually contracts of- 
fered to small groups of young researchers by pri- 
vate organisations concerned with the implementa- 
tion of research findings. Most of the time, these 
research undertakings lack an appropriate scientific 
framework and encounter serious difficulties in 
reaching the objectives set at the start. It is in this 
specific kind of situation that mission members 
perceived most clearly the kinds of difficulties assoc- 
iated with establishing closer ties between universi- 
ties and social work agencies, and understood most 
clearly the weaknesses of this type of contractual 



work for researchers who aim at acquiring better 
research skills and greater professional competence. 

In concluding this section, let me add that a few 
other kinds of contractual arrangements are some- 
times made with respect to operational research 14 
and action research aimed at bettering the socio-eco- 
nomic status of particular groups or at reducing the 
negative impact of social problems. These are usu- 
ally financed by the technical and sectorial ministries 
as well by semi-public and autonomous organiza- 
tions pursuing goals related to their respective 
mandates. 

4. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICES IN 
RESEARCH ON SOCIAL 
INTERVENTION 

A wide range of factors and sociopolitical condi- 
tions retard the development of research on major 
social issues in France. A small sample represents 
the expanse: the epistemological questions to which 
we alluded above; the theoretical and institutional 
research traditions in the social sciences; the luke- 
warm interest in research on social intervention by 
the National Center For Scientific Research (the 
CNRS) and by the scientific ministries; the unpre- 
dictable outcome of political changes and the pre- 
cariousness of the professional statuses of young 
investigators in the field, especially those who carry 
their research work outside the traditional contexts 
("les chercheurs hors institution"). Yet there are new 
dynamisms appearing in the field of research on 
social problems which are visible through recent 
formal initiatives of the MIRE, the political will of the 
socialist government second wave, and the strength- 
ening of concerted efforts of public institutions and 
private organizations 15 . Efforts made by the three 
partners (researchers, policy makers and adminis- 
trators, and funding bodies) are converging, and are 
directed at giving vitality to research on social prob- 
lems, in line with the parameters of the move to- 
wards administrative decentralization initiated to 
stimulate the search for concrete and innovative 
solutions to problems associated with modernity. 
This wide overview of professional practices in the 
social action field underscores the vectors which will 
now be the focus: 

structural contingencies 

limitations of the funding arrangements 

the main research themes 

4.1 STRUCTURALCONTINGENC1ES 

There is a marked lack of unity in the under- 
standing of basic tenets of research on social inter- 
vention in France, which derives as much from the 
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diversity of the research tradition of participants as 
from contesting views on social issues. This situ- 
ation, it seems to me, arises from the diversity of 
conceptual models for research on culture, on 
groups, and on people — different 'schools of 
thought'. It also reflects various political ideologies 
which range from the extreme right to the extreme 
left. This was demonstrated during the visit of our 
mission in France, which happened to coincide with 
the presidential elections. Therefore we were in a 
position to observe the great uncertainties that ex- 
isted with regard to the future of such research. 
Feelings of anxiety were expressed as frequently by 
research planners and administrators as by research- 
ers and interveners themselves. Who, from the left or 
from the right, would become president? What would be 
the political affiliation of those holding key power posi- 
tions ? What would the new scientific policies look like? As 
faras research is concerned, what kind of influences would 
the individuals in ke\) positions have on institutions 
financing research aimedat social interventions ? Each of 
these questions occupied the minds of these people. 

Distance is another significant structural factor. 
In sharp contrast to basic scientific research, research 
on social problems has so far been carried out mainly 
by investigators outside of Paris. As a result of the 
geographical dispersion, the main promoters of this 
kind of research experience serious difficulties in 
attempting to establish functional networks, which 
are an essential component in the strengthening of 
action-oriented research. This reflects the relatively 
recent growth of social research aimed at solving 
problems and is also related to the background of 
researchers. Some have academic backgrounds, and 
have the same skills for research as traditional re- 
searchers. Others have been trained as social work- 
ers, which in France is not studied on university 
campuses; their professional training is action-ori- 
ented rather than research-oriented. With non-uni- 
versity backgrounds, 

these people seldom have the opportunity to acquire 
skills in basic research. Therefore, it comes as no 
surprise that this part of the research community has 
difficulties in establishing bonds with university 
researchers. Conversely, university-based research- 
ers are not usually inclined to work as team members 
with intervention professionals who are situated in 
a variety of organizations with the aim of providing 
a wide range of specialized social services. As a 
consequence, there are several sorts of 'distancing' 
between researchers who are theoreticians on social 
issues and those who are engaged in action and the 
provision of social protection. 

Disciplinary compartmentalization is another 



difficulty encountered in France by researchers on 
social issues. In North America, it is a well-estab- 
lished principle that those who are going to work on 
health and social problems have to establish multi- 
disciplinary teams. In France, some research groups 
working on social problems are mono-disciplinary, 
which limits understanding of multidimensional 
problems. At this time Sociology occupies a domi- 
nant position. 

4.2 FUNDING BODIES 

As I mentioned earlier, the development of re- 
search on social problems in France has not been the 
result of efforts initiated by the scientific institutions 
financed by the research ministry or by the ministry 
for higher education, or by statutory researchers 
(though some, such as Robert Castel and Michel 
Chauviere, have carried out pioneering work of high 
quality). Instead, sectorial ministries such as Social 
affairs and Justice, which has devoted limited funds 
on a regular basis, have been instrumental in allow- 
ing for the expansion and maintenance of the field. 
In the French context, that fact carries both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. While financial commit- 
ments on the part of government and administrative 
bodies (other than scientific ones) represent an 
undeniable positive contribution to research on 
social issues and social intervention, they also have 
negative consequences. First, they entail controls 
through the restricted priority areas: researchers are 
funded only as long as they can demonstrate that 
their research findings serve the needs of individuals 
and target groups. In the French socio-political 
context, one must also add uncertainties from 
changes of government, frequent turnovers in min- 
isterial responsibilities, shifts in administrative 
heads of para-public agencies, and abrupt changes in 
areas of research priorities. There are some counter- 
parts to these limitations for the researchers working 
in this area in traditional settings; if financial re- 
sources made available to them through the ministry 
of research are secure and consistent, this may lead 
to research which is conservative in style, lacking the 
innovative stimulation crucial for high quality re- 
sults. This situation engenders 'fundamental' re- 
search at the expense of applied social research. 

4.3 MAIN RESEARCH THEMES 

The comments here should be considered only 
as illustrations of patterns in research themes 16 ; since 
our mission's data gathering process did not involve 
a rigorous research design or well-designed sam- 
pling model, an attempt to analyze the research 
themes on social and health problems in France 
could lead to misinterpretations. Although it is not 
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a comprehensive account of the social research being 
carried out in France, the following information does 
reflect the major orientations of a number of princi- 
pal institutions, and of researchers who are leaders 
in the field. Because of the length and diversity of the 
list of prominent themes I have grouped them ac- 
cording to their commonalities. This revealed two 
major classes of research themes. The first one 
includes four major categories: 

phenomena related to deviance, intolerance 
and social marginality; 

policies, services and professions of social ac- 
tion and social protection; 
family structure, functions and values; 
dynamics of population health and the process 
of aging. 

Of lesser importance, the second class of themes 
is comprised of three priority areas: 
work, employment and poverty; 
urban studies; 

social structures and various kinds of solidari- 
ties. 

It should be noted that the priority research 
areas of the Quebec Council for Social Research (the 
CQRS) are in the first set. The similarities in research 
orientations apparent in France and Quebec should 
be interpreted in a triple manner. First, social muta- 
tions and transformations of occidental society have 
much in common in France and in Quebec. Second, 
the negative consequences of these similar patterns 
on population health and social relationships lead to 
research initiatives in both countries aimed at find- 
ing appropriate programmes which translate them- 
selves into caring patterns and social services. Fin- 
ally, this situation creates for Quebec an opportunity 
to establish cooperative undertakings with France, 
through joint efforts in research, leading in the end to 
comparative studies. 

5. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

This report does not provide us with an exhaus- 
tive overview of research efforts in France in the 
social research field. Such a goal would have re- 
quired an increase in the number of granting bodies 
visited, meetings with a larger number of research 
producers in the various French regions, and more 
systematic coverage of the various intervention 
agencies and institutions. The mission's objective 
was exploratory in nature and its main goal was a 
broad picture of social research in France based on 
meeting representatives of three professional cate- 
gories directly involved in research "on the social", 
(planners and managers, producers, and mediating 



agents in the workplace). The comparative informa- 
tion gained from an analysis of the various strategies 
and processes involved was to be applied in devising 
a three-year development plan for the Quebec Re- 
search Council; it proved extremely useful. 

As I mentioned, our visit to France coincided 
with the period immediately preceding the presi- 
dential election. As a result, some people were not 
available for meetings. While disappointing, this 
fact was also informative; it helped us to grasp better 
the uncertain state of the research enterprise during 
the election campaign. That uncertainty was espe- 
cially acute in the social research field and could not 
be dissociated from the unhappy political experi- 
ence of the cohabitation of the left and right wings 
during the last few years of the Mitterand govern- 
ment. That political experience had meant budget- 
ary cuts to research funds, the freezing of new per- 
manent openings and replacements, the unavailabil- 
ity of funds for research equipment and the inability 
to provide researchers with clear guidelines. It is 
well known that one of the most important disap- 
pointments for French researchers during the last 
decade was the delay in implementing the recom- 
mendations of the Codelier Report, which proposed 
reforms of Le Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique. 

Another striking element, to which I also re- 
ferred earlier, relates to the great similarities that 
exist in the strategic fields for social research in 
France and those singled out either by the Rochon 
Commission or by the Quebec Council for Social 
Research. These homologies are associated in both 
Europe and America with rapid social changes 
transforming social institutions and behavioral pat- 
terns. While the terms used in France to designate 
the undesirable consequences of rapid changes are 
not necessarily identical to those of North America, 
they cover the same general phenomena: new types 
of families; the new poverty ("la pr^carisation" in 
France); youth unemployment; marginal groups; 
various manifestations of violent behaviour; risk 
factors to health, et cetera. In the April 23, 1 988 issue 
of Le Figaro, the former minister of Social Affairs and 
Labor (Philippe S£guin) identified the two major 
challenges facing France in the years to come in the 
social policy field: social exclusion and aging of the 
population. In his view, the major principles that 
have to guide action programmes are social solidar- 
ity and close personal interrelationships. 

The Quebec Council had arrived at a similar 
position when it defined the research field under its 
responsibility with the main concepts of social par- 
ticipation and social solidarity. Strikingly, the the- 
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matic areas of social exclusion and aging empha- 
sized in France cover a wide spectrum, requiring 
social programmes covering "problems of unem- 
ployment, of health and social protection" and the 
fighting of "discriminatory risks against women, the 
handicapped, the immigrants" (ibid). Problems 
faced by the Ministry of Health and Social Services in 
Quebec are analogous, and research and action 
programmes being established to tackle them are 
similar in many ways to those in France. 

This article has argued that one of the major 
drawbacks of the social research field in France is 
rooted in epistemological issues related to its defini- 
tion, legitimacy, meaning; its articulation with the 
power structure; and, indirectly, its relationship to 
the sociopolitical issues at stake. It is a new discipli- 
nary field, mainly populated by young researchers 
in precarious work status (contractual work and 
research assistantships) or with tenure at the lower 
echelons of the professional scale. Social research 
holds a subordinate status and is not as yet recog- 
nized as a "true research field". Moreover, there is 
sharp disagreement among theoreticians and those 
engaged in action programmes regarding its legiti- 
macy and specificity and its theoretical foundations 
and pragmatic implications. In recent years drastic 
cuts in research budgets have meant that available 
research funds have become scarce, intensifying 
competition among researchers without a perma- 
nent status. In particular there have been complaints 
on the part of social workers who could not be 
supported financially because of the lack of funds. 
There is a further cleavage within the field accompa- 
nying the one on theory and practice, relating to the 
split between sociologists and psychologists. The 
former are reproachful of the latter and accuse them 
of 'psychologizing' social work and social pro- 
grammes. Sociologists argue that this places the 
accent on interventions centered on individuals 
rather than living conditions and institutional struc- 
tures. 

The meagre financial resources devoted to the 
social research field in France (when contrasted to 
those invested in social studies of a fundamental 
nature) reinforce its marginality. Whereas in Quebec 
a special ministry is responsible for most of the costs 
of social research, in France it is fragmented among 
numerous ministries and institutions that impose 
different guidelines and operational procedures. 
While this diversity allows for the expression of a 
wide spectrum of social interests tied to the respec- 
tive granting institutions, it creates numerous diffi- 
culties in the establishment of concerted efforts and 
renders conceptual unity almost impossible. On the 



other hand, a larger number of individuals are able 
to initiate programs in various regions of France. 

As is the case in Quebec, social research in 
France is at the heart of many economic and social 
issues that create public debates and confrontations 
in regard to the sharing of resources. One of these, as 
can readily be imagined, is related to getting new 
financial resources for the development of this re- 
search field. Another issue stems from the necessity 
of establishing multidisciplinary research teams that 
would both widen perspectives on the subject, create 
settings amenable to the needs of young researchers 
and ensure continuity in sources of funding and in 
research outlets and endeavours. Quite often social 
research in France is undertaken under contractual 
agreement by young researchers who are looking for 
a permanent research position, following a call for 
tenders. Under such circumstances it is difficult to 
establish a research network and to sustain interin- 
stitutional cooperation. 

A challenge which has been successfully met in 
France relates to knowledge transfer from research 
producers (university and non-university) to work 
environments. Efforts are currently being under- 
taken to decentralize decision-making processes; 
this will further enhance the knowledge transfer 
process by facilitating the participation of local 
groups in defining the most urgent problems, target- 
ing funds required by regional research projects, and 
the rapid assessment of current research undertak- 
ings, all of which will contribute to successful know- 
ledge transfer. A number of programs provide stra- 
tegic and operational support to innovative efforts in 
research dissemination: focussed training of re- 
searchers aimed at the use of research products, 
seminars and colloquia devoted exclusively to the 
publicizing of special research results, information 
bulletins for wider audiences affected by a particular 
research project, financing of institutions acting as 
mediators between research settings and work envi- 
ronments, and calls for tenders for 'state of the art' 
contracts. 

There are two other initiatives that deserve 
mention here since they are instrumental for the 
development of this research field in France. The 
first is the existence of a specialized journal (Les 
Cahiers de la recherche en travail social), which pub- 
lishes theoretical and methodological research re- 
sults. The other one is the appearance in 1987 of a 
directory of researchers active in the field (Annuaire 
dc la recherche surle social). Both publications contrib- 
ute to efforts in France to more clearly define the 
research field and identify those researchers who are 
making significant contributions to its development. 
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5.1 LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM THE FRENCH 

SOCIAL RESEARCH FIELD 

The visit to France has allowed me to better 
understand the field of social research there through 
the identification of ministries, institutions and so- 
cial organizations that are active in the field either as 
promoters, producers or users of research product. 
In the light of meetings held with key individuals I 
gradually became aware of the impact of the socio- 
political contexts on the growth and development of 
the field. I also discovered that some French sociolo- 
gists who had had the opportunity to carry on re- 
search in Quebec (Claude Martin, Marc-Henry 
Soulet and Michel Chauviere, for instance) had 
developed some expertise on the nature and scope of 
the social research field in Quebec. Parallel expert 
knowledge on the same field in France was, of 
course, practically nonexistant prior to mission. The 
members of the mission have been successful in es- 
tablishing closer ties with visited institutions and 
key researchers and in devising various forms of 
cooperative undertakings. 

In regard to cooperative ventures, I wish to 
highlight those relating to the information and docu- 
mentation processes. It was agreed, for instance, to 
exchange information on current research pro- 
grammes and research projects being financed by 
the Council. Moreover, it was understood that the 
Quebec Council would deposit all of its research 
reports at the CTNERHI, which has a documentation 
center serving both researchers and the public 
throughout France. It was also agreed that pertinent 
research reports could be sent, upon request, to those 
institutions requiring them. On the other side, the 
Council will receive research reports that will con- 
tribute to fulfilling its triple mandate. At the time of 
our visit, the MIRE was hoping to send a government 
mission to Quebec in the near future in order to 
consolidate existing ties. 

A number of other avenues for cooperation 
were examined and discussed, particularly relating 
to collaborative efforts on team projects and research 
programmes. These remain in a preliminary phase 
since such shared activites would necessitate impor- 
tant changes in current research and administrative 
practices. The following questions were dicussed 
with some institutions and teams: harmonized 
themes (even in the absence of joint planning some of 
these already exist: mental health, aging and vio- 
lence); comparative themes (a comparative analysis 
of the state of social research in several European 
countries); complementary themes; joint or comple- 
mentary research projects; harmonized research 
programmes and senior fellowships, et cetera. 
Questions were also raised in regard to offering 



affiliations to researchers during their visits, and the 
joint organization of symposia that would allow for 
the direct exchange of research results among re- 
searchers. These are some of the many forms of 
research cooperation that are possible between 
France and Quebec. From the Council's standpoint, 
relevance, feasibility and productivity are the crite- 
ria that should used for assessing them and estab- 
lishing priorities. 

NOTES 

1. This article was first presented as a paper (in 
French) at one of the workshops of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Medical Anthropology (CAMA/ACAM) held in 
Ottawa in May 1989. It uses data gathered during a 
mission in France in March 1988 by a group of three 
individuals who produced a report (Tremblay, Picard, 
Boisvert 1989). This report is available upon request at The 
Conseil Quebecois de la Recherche Sociale (the CQRS), 
1088 Raymond Casgrain, Quebec, free of charge. 

2. I wish to express my thanks to the mission 
colleagues Gilles Picard (a research administrator in the 
Ministry of Health and Social Services) and Jean-Claude 
Boisvert (General director of the Quebec Council for 
Childhood and Youth) whose contribution to the mis- 
sion's success is of major importance. It is more than 
appropriate to thank Jean-Marc Nicole, at the Delegation 
generale du Quebec in Paris who designed our program of 
visits and made the appropriate contacts with institutions 
and individuals to organize a convenient time schedule. I 
also acknowledge our debt of gratitude to individuals who 
agreed to meet with us and answer our numerous ques- 
tions; I want to let them know how much it was appreci- 
ated. In particular 1 wish to express my thanks to Robert 
Castel and Michel Chauviere of the Groupe de recherche 
et d'analyse du social et de la socialite and of the Institut de 
recherche sur les societes contemporaines; Jean-Noel 
Chopart of the Laboratoire d'etudes et de recherches socia- 
lesat Rouen; Claire Guignard of the Commissariat au Plan; 
Bernard Guibert of the Caisse rationale des allocations 
familiales; Christine Patron of the Centre technique na- 
tional d'etudes et de recherche sur les handicaps et les 
inadaptations; Jean-Michel Lacroix of the Association 
franchise d'etudes canadiennes (Bordeaux); Jean-Claude 
Guyot, Pierre Guillaume, Daniel Cerezuelle and Francois 
Vedelago of the Centre de recherche en sociologie de la 
sante (Bordeaux); Alain Grenier of the Institut d'adoles- 
cents mixte (Macanan); Marc-Henri Soulet and Claude 
Martin of the Centre de recherche sur le travail social 
(Caen); Labastida Martin del Campo and Mr. Benachen- 
chou of UNESCO; Stephen Mills of the Conseil interna- 
tional des sciences sociales; Mrs Lepaire of the Association 
francaise pour la sauvegarde de 1'enfance et de l'adoles- 
cencc; Lucien Brams and Paul Durning of the Mission 
Recherche et d* Experimentation; Lucien Houllemare of 
the Centre international de I'Enfance; Jean-Sebastien 
Morvan (university professor); Alain Girardet of the 
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Ministere de la justice and the research team at the Centre 
de recherche inter-disciplinaire de Vaucresson. Finally 1 
wish to say how helpful, in so many different ways, the 
work of Remi Gilbert, the Secretaire du Conseil quebecois 
de la recherche sociale has been, as have the personnel 
working in the secretariat. None of them, of course, is 
responsible for the errors or misinterpretations that this 
article may contain. The author is President of the Conseil 
quebecois de la recherche sociale and Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Laval University. The observations and ideas 
expressed here are solely his responsibility. 

3. The concept of social research as used by the 
Conseil quebecois de la recherche sociale, which is under 
the responsibility of the Quebec ministry of health and 
social services, has a narrower definition than research in 
the social sciences. It covers the psychosocial and socio- 
cultural aspects of health problems, broadly defined, as 
well as the whole spectrum of social problems. In more 
positive terms, it refers to social participation and social 
solidarity. The latter "are to be understood from the 
standpoint that every person, every family or any other 
group must profit from social protection as well as from 
services required by their health status and condition, 
must have an equitable access to services, must have the 
ability to participate in community life but also count on 
the support of the community in their efforts devoted to 
bettering their quality of life and that of the immediate 
social environment. Social participation and solidarity 
prevent and reduce illness, isolation, poverty, depend- 
ency on social welfare, violence, discrimination and every 
other social condition creating social marginality" (Bro- 
chure 1991-1992, CQRS). This type of research can be 
fundamental or applied. Just about any scientific meth- 
odological procedure can be used. Under certain condi- 
tions, relative to each kind of research, the endeavour itself 
could be clinical, etiological, epidemiological, evaluative 
and experimental. It could be focussed on actors, prob- 
lems or resources. Thus, individuals, practices and their 
epistemological grounds are all legitimate objects of social 
research (Ibidem). 

4. There is an epistemological debate in France 
surrounding the labelling of social research with the aim of 
distinguishing it from the broader research endeavours in 
the social sciences and from the type of fundamental 
research being carried out in traditional settings such as 
university campuses and research institutes. Therefore, 
the term that is used in France to describe the social reality 
being covered here under the label of social research is "la 
recherche sur le social". I have translated this notion here 
by concepts such as research in the social intervention 
field, research aimed at solving social problems, research 
on social issues and the like, with the hope that it does not 
distort the meaning attached to it in France. The French 
concept is well reflected and explained in a number of 
books and scientific journals published in the last decade 
(Consult especially: Lion 1980, Barel 1982, Tachon 1982, 
Castel et Soulet 1985, Martin 1985, Soulet 1985, Vuillaume 
1986, Chauvierel989). 



5. Here in Quebec, income security no longer falls 
within the mandate of the Ministry of Health and Social 
Services, since a new ministry has been established to take 
on that special responsibilitiy. In France, the Ministry of 
Social Affairs and Labour covers the entire domain, in- 
cluding income security, thus conferring to "recherche sur 
le social" a greater extension than the concept of "recher- 
che sociale" being used by the Quebec Council. 

6. The Mission de Recherche et d'Experimenta- 
tion, the MIRE, is in France the institutional counterpart of 
the Conseil quebecois de la recherche sociale, the CQRS. 

7. The great majority of its main promoters have 
been trained in the behavioral and the social sciences. 

8. The Commissariat General du Plan was estab- 
lished to promote the economic and social development of 
France shortly after the Second World war period. 

9. New legislation, in France, does not necessarily 
abrogate prior corresponding laws. In the research field, 
it has meant that some researchers have been successful in 
finding loopholes which legitimate activities which would 
otherwise be considered irregular. For instance, the Law 
of 1901 has allowed a number of voluntary organizations 
(les associations) to use some of their financial resources 
for research objectives, thus creating job openings for 
junior researchers interested in research aimed at social 
intervention. 

10. It is a completely free system where individuals 
are engaged in research pursuits perceived ascreativeand 
conducive to career advancement. They contribute to 
disciplinary sophistication and at the same time they 
consolidate their respective research interests and goals. 

11. Despite its deficiencies, clearly established by 
the Godelier public inquiry (Godelier 1982), the CNRS has 
been and continues to be the pride of France in the research 
field. Through its regular activities, it has always pro- 
moted research excellence in all domains of scientific 
inquiry. France has always felt that giving freedom and 
financial resources to the best and most competent brains 
would yield commensurate results. As a consequence, the 
CNRS status has always been a highly-valued one. Open 
competitions are held, from time to time in various fields 
of inquiry and young PhDs with research experience never 
fail to enter a given competition even if they stand little 
chance of being selected (since the number of openings 
usually available is low). Once the door is open, however, 
the new status holder is gratified with the financial and 
security rewards that this formal function entails. In 
recent years, however, there has been a relatively small 
number of openings due to limits in the financial resources 
and the public has begun to question France's science 
policies and the lowering of France's scientific stature 
among leading nations of the world. 
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12. See the 1984 call for tenders of the MIRE on 
"Economic changes, social bonds and social insertion of 
groups and individuals", the 1985 one on "Structural 
issues in the social field" and the 1 987 one on "Policies and 
social interventions of help to the family in its educational 
duties" In Chauviere 1989:121-142. 

13. 'Knowledge contract', as the term is used in 
France, is somewhat similar to what we call here a "State 
of the art" endeavour. In the terminology of the Conseil 
qu£becois de la recherche sociale, it largely corresponds to 
a "recension des ecrits" (inventory of writings) which is a 
critical assessment of the nature and value of available 
documents in a field of study, coupled with the identifica- 
tion of strengths and weaknesses and the identification of 
new research vistas to be tackled. 

14. Operational research, as used here, is the kind of 
research "aimed at tackling an ongoing problem within 
some organisational framework but which does not in- 
clude or involve an experimental action" (Thomas 
1985:10). 

15. Michel Chauviere has undertaken in 1986 an 
inquiry into a large number of geographical areas of 
France (twelve of them) with the view of gathering "the 
largest quantity of information possible relating to the 
scientific potential engaged in research 'sur le social'" 
(Chauviere 1989:81). The results are presented in a chapter 
on Decentralized research (Chauviere 1989:81-107) and 
constitute the most comprehensive inventory to date in 
France on research aimed at social intervention. Chau- 
viere analyses the organizational structures of local envi- 
ronments, relationships to professional training (social 
work), the implication of central and local administrative 
structures, the problems of financial resources and fund- 
ing bodies and the social recognition of research results 
which are of direct use either to the government and to 
social organizations with action-oriented programmes. 

1 6. For a more complete discussion, see Chauviere 
1989:81-107. 
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The life-work of novelist / essayist /folklorist Zora Neale 
Hurston has been recently and lovingly salvaged from the 
black hole of literary oblivion. This reclamation occurs 
during a time of increasing attentionpaid to marginalia 
within various discourses of theory. Tnis theoretical and 
historical coincidence has inspired me to question the con- 
tinued relegation of Hurston's life-work to the realm of "the 
literary" and the virtual absence of any serious exploration 
of its anthropological significance. In this study, therefore, 
I turn to Hurston as a writer of culture. 
1 argue that Hurston's work exemplifies the increasingly 
complex contemporary "field" in which anthropologists 
write culture, ana thus animates the contemporary rethink- 
ing underway regarding the process, product ana status of 
ethnographic writing. Her writing of culture weaves in- 
triguingly back and forth over the boundaries of fiction and 
non-fiction, white culture and black culture, wealthy unban 
class and poor rural class, and, perhaps most interestingly, 
'subject'-anthropologist and 'object'-culture. In tracing the 
sense in which Murstons's work continuously problema- 
tizes such simple we-they oppositions and the search for a 
singular voice, I argue that the theoretical insights of decon- 
struction take usalong way in understanding the politics of 
representation at work in Hurston's heterogeneous texts, 
and help us to rethink their status as 'representationaJ'. 

Loeuvre complete de la nouvelliste/essayiste/folkloriste Zora 
Neale Hurston a rtcemment 6t6 tires avec amour du trou noir de 
l'oublilitt6raire. Cesauvetagea at lieu durant unepiriodeou une 
attention accrue est portfe a I'art marginal et ses divers discours 

a m'interrogersurla constante relegation del'oeuvrede Hurston 
au royaume du «genre litteraire» el sur la quasi-absence de toute 
exploration de son contenu anthropologique. 



Je crois que le travail de Hurston donne un exemple du «champ» 
de plus en plus complexea I'interieur duquel les anthropologues 
icrivcnt la culture, pour ainsi alimenter I'actuelle remise en 
question du processus, du produit et du statut de I'icrilure 
ethnographique. Ses e"crits sur la culture vont et viennent de 
maniere fascinante entre la fiction et la non-fiction, la culture 
blanche et la culture noire, la classe urbaine riche et la classe rurale 
pauvre et, ce qui attire particulu)rement notrc attention, entre le 
«sujet-anthropologue» et l'«objet-culture». En retraqant la 
manitre avec laquelle I'oeuvre de Hurston traiteavec complexity 
de simples oppositions de type «nous-eux» et la recherche d'une 
voix unujue,j'affirmequeles approfondissements thforiques dela 
diconstruction viennent grandemcnt iclairer les politiques de 
representation A I'oeuvre dans les lextes h6tfrrog£nes de Hurston, 
et qu'ils nous aident a repenser leur statut de «repre'sentatifs». 

I. Sketching The Field 

Zora Neale Hurston is one of the most significant 
unread authors in America.... What follows is 
openly intended to stimulate further interest in 
her art.... It should be acknowledged from the 
start that it is a white man's reconstruction of the 
intellectual processes in a Black woman's mind. 
That is not an irrelevant fact, either sexually or 
racially; people falsely impressed with the 
mythical 'objectivity' of criticism and the pre- 
sumed 'universality' of literature will claim that 
it is. They are wrong.... A published author 
belongs in a special way to the world of culture 
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— he is subject to the inquiry of any reader who 
would seek his example and learn his truth.... 
The existential irony making criticism frustrat- 
ing is that one's acceptance or rejection of such 
burdens is a process of self-discovery, a condi- 
tion of becoming. This leaves the critic in the 
same tentative position as the artist: he creates 
offerings. 

(Robert Hemenway (Hurston's biographer) 
1972:109) 

My voice joins the Zora Neale Hurston revival 
now in full swing, thanks largely to Robert Hemen- 
way's caring biographical attention and Alice 
Walker's loving publication of a collection of 
Hurston's writings. This celebration of the life-work 
of a black woman folklorist/ novelist /essayist is a 
double-take of sorts at least partly enacted in the 
spirit of restitution for paternalistic, often scathing 
dismissals of it by earlier critics. The salvaging of 
Hurston's life-work from the black hole of literary 
oblivion occurs during a time of increasing attention 
paid to marginalia; this co-incidence has inspired me 
to question the continued relegation of Hurston's 
life-work to the realm of 'the literary' and the virtual 
absence of any serious exploration of its anthropo- 
logical significance 2 . It is with this broad question in 
mind that I turn to Hurston as a writer of culture to 
explore what her work has to show us about the 
politics of representation. 

A striking feature of Hurston's life-work is the 
curious confluence of disdain and respect, the ad- 
mixture of dislike and affection, which is exhibited in 
the now growing body of literature through which 
Hurston 'lives on.'. 3 The diversity and range of ex- 
change which her life-work has propagated spurs 
important questions about the nature of her survival. 
The intriguing and ambiguous tone and gesture of 
these texts suggest that she survived, not in spite of, 
but because of her situation in a highly charged and 
complex field of differences. 

As Hemenway's insight suggests, situatedness 
is central to the interest in and reading of Hurston. 
However, situatedness is never quite something 
which can be properly represented, for it is consti- 
tuted by an infinity of power relations. Nonetheless, 
it can (it must) be insinuated by exemplification. I am 
a woman, like Hurston. I am white, unlike Hurston. 
These are not mere neutral differences; they are 
differences which are inscribed within and by a 
sexist and racist society. Our mutual situatedness in 
regard to only two differences, race and gender, 
works to significantly problematize the possibility of 
locating clear centres and margins by shifting the 



limits which mark positions of privilege and oppres- 
sion, not only between us, but within us. With 
Gayatri Spivak (1 988: 103-117) I suspect that the best 
one can do in order to sense the politics of centrism 
and marginality at work in any project of represen- 
tation, is to explore the ways in which one's own 
situatedness moves against any inside/outside dis- 
tinction. 

My offering here will be to suggest that the 
politics at work in Hurston's anthropological prac- 
tice begin to emerge when we read her life-work as 
not only a narration of shifting limits, but a negotiation 
of the field of double-edged constraints and oppor- 
tunities within which she forged a work-life. Her 
life-work thus 'represents' by exemplifying that 
complex field of ethico-socio-political forces. Yet, to 
explore the representative character of Hurston's 
texts in these terms is to significantly challenge the 
modernist understanding of representation as 
mimesis, of language as a medium which makes 
manifest the 'bare facts' of reality, or lived experi- 
ence. In exemplifying heterogeneity, Hurston's texts 
ineluctably require us to theorize its possibility in 
language. 

Specifically, then, my theoretical case locates its 
challenge at the level of language, that material 
which has had to bear the burden of sustaining a 
preoccupation (to the point of distraction) with the 
separation between fiction and fact. Language has 
been measured almost exclusively in terms of its 
'adequacy to the facts'; this myopia has sustained a 
tired notion of representation which has, in turn, 
perpetuated the dominating assumptions about sci- 
entific writing which have functioned to relegate the 
work of Hurston to the clearly nonscientific, clearly 
nonscholarly realm of fiction. 

My voice thus not only joins the Hurston revival 
but through it, the polyphony of recent challenges to 
these theoretical assumptions which have marginal- 
ized her life-work in the field of anthropology. Even 
though the majority of Hurston's work, from novel 
to folklore collection to autobiography to essay, in- 
scribes the rural Black South that was her home, this 
corpus has remained an improbable source for an 
'accurate' cultural representation, one that would 
'live up' to anthropological standards. The assump- 
tions enabling this preclusion are what interest me in 
this exploration. Most straight forwardly and at 
minimum, my task is to introduce Hurston to an 
anthropological readership. More complexly, I feel 
this task can onlv be undertaken by challenging the 
disciplinary conventions of anthropology — both its 
deep-seated empiricism and its literary conventions 
— which have helped keep Hurston's work from 
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being considered as 'properly anthropological.' 

It should be noted that, even though Hurston's 
texts have rarely been appealed to for their specifi- 
cally anthropological representation, many have 
sought unified pictures, identities of some sort, in 
her corpus. Those who have attempted to read 
Hurston's life-work only with the aim of extracting 
a unified semantic content — a picture of African- 
American culture, a political stance, a personal iden- 
tity 4 — have generally been left holding an inconsis- 
tent, contradictory piecemeal thing in their hands, a 
monstrosity by scholarly standards. This has con- 
tributed to the vast dissonance in critic-response to 
Hurston which I will document in section II of this 
paper. What I hope to show is that if one attunes to 
Hurston's many voices, rather than attempt to re- 
duce them to one authentic voice, her life-work 
proves to be an extraordinarily rich cultural repre- 
sentation. Her acquired Northern Barnardese su- 
perbly cut by her Southern black idiom, her now- 
bitter-now-full-of-laughter tone, her rich deploy- 
ment of metaphor, all work together to sound the 
struggle of a life lived through and constituted by a 
confluence of conflicting ethico-socio-political agen- 
das. The significance of this for Hurston's ethno- 
graphic writing will emerge in section QL 

Our attention to Hurston's 'anthropologized' 
writing will motivate an important rethinking about 
the process and products of ethnographic writing, a 
rethinking I will begin to elaborate through the in- 
sights of deconstruction in section IV. As I have 
indicated, language is central to this rethinking. I 
don't believe language is up to the task demanded of 
it by modernist expectations, that is as the transpar- 
ent or symbolically encoding representor of reality. 
The mirror metaphor has run its course and done its 
damage. 5 Hurston suggests that language is like 
money, legal tender for getting what you want (1 934: 
39). It is indeed time to seriously explore the role of 
language as a material force in the (often tricky) 
negotiation of a lived life, an exploration which will 
impel us to (re)consider the politics of (cultural) 
representation. 

//. Exploring the Shifting Limits 

Hurston could be read not just as an example of 
the 'noncanonical' writer, but as a commenter 
on the dynamics of any encounter between an 
inside and an outside, any attempt to make a 
statement about difference. 

Barbara Johnson 1987b:173 

Born into the self-governing all black town of 
Eatonville, Florida, Zora Neale Hurston was thirteen 



before the purity of her childhood was violated. She 
entered the 'outside' world and discovered she was 
something importantly different — a little coloured 
girl. This world, governed by white men and Jim 
Crow laws, was a world in which survival would not 
come easy. From the tales told during the 'lyin' 
sessions' on Joe Clark's store-front porch, it was a 
long climb to the scientific inquiries which took place 
in the marble halls of Barnard. Hurston quickly 
learned the twisted turns of the road. She discovered 
that her disadvantage was her advantage. She had 
something which the (white) knowledge and power 
brokers in New York City wanted — the folkways of 
the rural Black South. 

Hurston was first lured to New York by the 
flurry of Black intellectual activity which was the 
Harlem Renaissance. Her first writings were pub- 
lished in the journal Opportunity, a publication piv- 
otal in initiating the Harlem Renaissance. The influ- 
ence of the Harlem Renaissance on Blacks writing 
during the twenties, thirties, and forties was strong 
indeed. The Black intellectuals, the "well-bred Ne- 
groes" "newly infatuated with things European" 
(Walker 1977: xiii), were determined that a certain 
image of Blacks be put forward. They understood 
themselves to be transformers of the racial attitude 
prevalent at the turn of the century. The aim of the 
Harlem Renaissance was to: 

stress black achievement rather than black 
problems. A positive self-image...was consid- 
ered the best starting point for a better chance. 
Inequities due to race might best be removed 
when reasonable men saw that black men were 
thinkers, strivers, doers, and were cultured, like 
themselves. (Huggins 1971: 5) 

There were political tensions within the Harlem 
Renaissance movement about how best to achieve 
this 'proper image'. The earlier writers of the twen- 
ties were working to develop a specifically Black 
aesthetic, while later writers were more concerned to 
put forward a stronger voice of resistance in protest 
against racist oppression. 

Hurston's work emerged in the midst of this 
evolution. While it was initially embraced by this 
group of young Black intellectuals, by the time 
Hurston had learned the streets of New York, her 
productions were caught in the intellectual crossfire 
and were generating uneasy criticism. The most 
frequent frustration of Hurston's contemporaries 
was her focus on 'the Negro farthest down' — the 
lowly folkways of the Southern uneducated Negro. 
Because of this focus, Hurston was often seen as 
failing to represent the Black race in a favourable 
way, thus blocking the transformation of attitudes 
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toward the Negro. Her work was taken to reinforce 
the notion that "the Negro is incapable of profiting 
by experience or of understanding the deeper mys- 
teries of life." (Ford 1936: 10) 

Hurston's perceived 'lack of identity' with the 
proper face of her race was often combined with the 
charge of a lack of understanding of the historical 
burden which she bore as a Black. In an early article 
titled "How It Feels To Be Coloured Me", Hurston 
writes: 

I am not tragically coloured. There is no great 
sorrow dammed up in my soul, nor lurking 
behind my eyes. I do not mind at all.. ..Even in 
the helter-skelter skirmish that is my life, I have 
seen that the world is to the strong regardless of 
a little pigmentation more or less. 
Someone is always at my elbow reminding me 
that I am the granddaughter of slaves. It fails to 
register depression with me. Slavery is sixty 
years in the past.... 

I have no separate feelings about being an 
American citizen and coloured. I am merely a 
fragment of the Great Soul that surges within 
the boundaries. My Country, right or wrong. 
(Hurston 1928 in Walker 1979: 153-55) 

These words, written in 1928, sound the voice of 
Hurston which sought to suppress racial difference 
by embedding it within a transcendent, unified 
whole. At least, she made out that racial difference 
was secondary to other, more important things. This 
is the voice which inspired the following sort of 
unforgiving criticism: 

Miss Hurston deals very simply with the more 
serious aspects of Negro life in America — she 
ignores them. She has done right well by herself 
in the kind of world she found. (Bontemps 
1971:95) 

What indeed are we to make of Hurston's apparent 
ignorance? 

Darwin Turner suggests a possibility; one, I 
might add, which was insinuated by many of 
Hurston's critics. His reading of her autobiography 
suggests that it implies that "the road of her life was 
a series of stepping stones generously provided by 
white patrons." (Turner 1971: 91) Hurston's autobi- 
ography is puzzling in many regards, particularly if 
one is after self-disclosure. Those to whom she 
extends the most gratitude are almost all white: 
There was the white man who happened along in 
time to assist in her birth and warned her in her 
childhood never to "act like a nigger". There were 
the white women visitors who, impressed by 



Hurston's recitations in elementary school, sent her 
gifts from the North. There was Anna Meyer who 
assisted Hurston in being among the first Negro 
graduates from Barnard, and Fannie Hurst to whom 
Hurston was a not-very-good secretary, and Franz 
Boas with whom she studied anthropology. And 
(curiously unmentioned by Turner) there was the 
wealthy white benefactress, Charlotte Mason, who 
sponsored Hurston while she collected folklore in 
the South. There were more, of course. But the point 
is made. Turner charges Hurston with a myopia 
which favoured the white man over the Black, for 
which he offers two explanations: Either Hurston 
was a hypocrite, concealing her resentment of white 
America in order to get published, or she was imma- 
ture and insecure enough to genuinely enjoy the 
paternalism of her white friends. (Turner 1971: 94) 
Turner has not been alone in his condemnation. 
Hurston has been variously charged with every- 
thing from ignorance of the Negro predicament to 
contempt for the Negro race. Some assumed she was 
just naive. But many saw her ignorance as a betrayal, 
a deliberate forgetting of who she was, possessed of 
some 'helpless' subconscious urge to gratify the ego 
of her white friends.(Ikonne 1981: 184, 187) Others 
charged that Hurston "deliberately assumed a role 
designed to gain assistance from white people." 
(Turner 1971 : 92) The criticism was levied by friends 
as well, in more insidious, satirical tones: 

In her youth [Zora Neale Hurston] was always 
getting scholarships and things from wealthy 
white people, some of whom simply paid her 
just to sit around and represent the Negro race 
for them, she did it in such a racy fashion... She 
could make you laugh one minute and cry the 
next. To many of her white friends, no doubt, 
she was a perfect 'darkie', in the nice meaning 
they give the term— that is a naive, childlike, 
sweet, humorous, and highly coloured Negro. 
(Hughes 1986: 4) 

Langston Hughes wrote these words. He was a close 
friend of Zora's, with whom she frequently corre- 
sponded until a falling out. Somehow she generated 
a deep unease among her Black contemporaries, the 
result of which was that most never took her quite 
seriously as a scholar. Seen as "superficial and 
shallow" (Turner 1971: 120), she was excluded from 
this respect. 

Yet the ground swell of Black dignity and crea- 
tive intelligence which emerged with the Harlem 
Renaissance did so within a solidly apartheid social 
organization which had to be negotiated by every 
one of those 'New Negroes'. As I hinted earlier, there 
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is a gaping absence in Turner's discussion of 
Hurston: he never mentions Charlotte Mason. The 
tone of Hughes' passage effectively masks the fact 
that he himself was a beneficiary of Mason's patron- 
age, a woman who reportedly had such a powerful 
hold on him that breaking with her made him physi- 
cally ill. (Hemenway 1977: 104) 

Indeed, the field expands in complex ways 
when one focuses on the relationship between the 
Black artists of that period and their white patrons. 
Charlotte Mason was an amateur anthropologist 
who had spent some time living among the Plains 
Indians while financing a project of collection. She 
was taken by many of her ex-proteges to be buying 
herself a little primitivism, "indulging her fantasies 
of Negroes." (Hemenway 1977: 107) From Hurston 
she wanted a display of aboriginal sincerity, a bit of 
the authentic voice of the "Negro farthest down" — 
one is assured in this case she meant down the great 
chain of Being, and not down South. 

The 'loving friendship'" between Hurston and 
Mason, sustained by what Hurston once called a 
psychic bond, was sealed by a contract. The contract 
signed with Mason, who preferred to be called 
'Godmother' by her proteges, promised a regular 
monthly allowance to do field work. The cost of this 
support was that Mason would reserve exclusive 
proprietary rights over the collections of folklore. As 
well, there was a limitation on Hurston's correspon- 
dence during this period, presumably because 
Hurston could not be trusted to know what to do 
commercially with the materials she collected. 
(Hemenway, 1977, 109-110) What Mason did trust 
Hurston to provide was a private showing of the 
authentic voice of the Negro farthest down. And she 
got what she wanted. 

Mason was drawn to Hurston because she 
seemed an unspoiled child of nature'. And 
Hurston's performances of 'darkie stories' were 
convincing enough to sustain her performance of a 
deeply felt devotion toward 'Godmother' Mason. 
Yet, she was known to wink in collusion at her Black 
friends when her back was turned toward her white 
audience, apparently delighted with her own use of 
what she later satired as the Pet Negro System. But 
most of Hurston's Black friends were not playing her 
game, because they saw it as self-indulgent hypoc- 
risy which did nothing to change prevalent attitudes 
toward the race. 

Just what was Hurston's game? Can we be 
assured that the wink betrays the real Zora Neale 
Hurston, lets us in on her secret agenda, and thus 
provides us with the decoding key to her real cogni- 
tive intentions or her genuine emotions? 



The following poetic tribute is a particularly 
extreme example of Hurston's puzzling perform- 
ance: 

Out of the essence of my Godmother 

Out of the True one 

Out of the Wise one I am made to be 

From her breath I am born 

Yes, as the world is made new by the breath of 

Spring 

And is strengthened by the winds of Summer 

The Sea is stirred by its passion 

Thus, I have taken from the breath of your 

mouth 

From the vapour of your soul I am made to be 
By the warmth of your love I am made to stand 
erect 

You are the Spring and Summer of my exis- 
tence. 

(Hurston in Walker 1979: 12) 

The tone of hopeless servility is sickening, indeed. 
This poem, and other letters to Mason, reveal an 
unpleasant dimension of Hurston. The excessive- 
ness of this poem inclines one to dismiss it as anoma- 
lous, or along with Turner, to dismiss Hurston as 
either grossly naive of the power relationship be- 
tween herself and Mason, or too willing to stoop to it. 
But the poem is not anomalous. And the tendency to 
dismiss the excessiveness tends to blind us to the 
ways in which the 'strategies' being employed are 
recognizable, indeed quite familiar, to most of us. A 
double take, with the wink in mind, is in order. 

The poem might as plausibly be heard as a 
successful exploitation of a hopelessly absurd sys- 
tem. This white patron who valorized the 'naive, 
childlike, sweet, humorous and highly coloured 
Negro', got what she wanted from her Godchildren 
at the literal expense of financing those brilliant 
scholars and writers in their propagation of a trans- 
formation in racial attitudes. We might read the 
poem's grossly lavished praise as the operation of a 
double edge, a barely hidden mockery which shifts 
between Hurston as the naive 'happy darkie' to a 
genteel white benefactress who has just got taken. 
Just who, we might instructively ask, was using 
whom? This question will sharpen our focus when 
we come to Hurston's anthropology. 

Hurston's later writings support the inclination 
toward the second-take suggested above. By the 
early forties, Hurston was under her own power on 
the West Coast in a reflective enough mood to be 
writing her autobiography, an improbable situation 
for this daughter of the lowly South. The thirties had 
proven to be an exciting and productive time for her. 
She had published three novels, two folklore collec- 
tions, and several short fictions. The forties found 
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her producing articles like "The Pet Negro System" 
(1943 in Walker 1979: 156-163) in which Hurston 
'gives a reading' from 'The Book of Dixie', which is 
critical of the very system within which she flour- 
ished: 

Now it says here, "And every white man shall 
be allowed unto himself a Negro. Yea, he shall 
take a black man unto himself to pet and to 
cherish... Nor shall hatred among the races of 
men, nor conditions of strife in the walled cities, 
cause his pride and pleasure in his own Negro 
to wane." (Hurston in Walker 1979: 156) 

Hurston's clever satire incisively pinpoints the 
"underground hookup" which "tends to stabilize re- 
lations" and "works to prevent hasty explosions" 
among blacks and whites. (Hurston, in Walker 
1979 : 160) Hurston understood very well how she 
participated in perpetuating the very system which 
racially oppressed her. Her "Crazy For This Democ- 
racy" (1945 in Walker 1979 : 165-169) irreverently 
plays havoc with FDR's phrase "the arsenal of 
democracy" by turning it into the "arse-and-all of 
democracy". These articles, and many others which 
more openly display bitterness, were published in 
Black journals. But do we rest assured, finally, that 
these pieces put forward Hurston's authentic voice? 

With Barbara Johnson 7 , I want to suggest that 
the search for an 'authentic voice' flattens, and 
thereby misunderstands the complexity of the sys- 
tem which is displayed in Hurston's life-work 
Hurston and her Black contemporaries were en- 
gaged in a process of pushing limits which had not 
been pushed before. But those who put forward a 
singularity of voice and purpose do so at the expense 
of suppressing the lived difficulty of enacting that 
transformation. Hurston was both indebted to and 
bitter about the petting system. She was both grate- 
ful to and resentful of white patronage. She both 
loved American democracy and despised it. What 
has made her writing frustrating to those who seek 
in it singularity of voice is that she was unable to hide 
the irreducibly double-edged quality of the process 
of change. She was most certainly not the only one 
of her contemporaries who had to negotiate this 
catch 22; she was simply among the few who did not 
hide it successfully. It is arguably the case that 
Hurston's extraordinary creativity emerged, not in 
spite of this experienced double-edge, but as an 
effect of it. 

In turn, the effect of Hurston's 'self-difference' is 
that her texts resist the grounds which would enable 
definitive answers to questions like 'Who is the 
Negro race?' The project to define and establish a 



race-identity is a project which frustrated her, and 
about which she was often critical. Later in her life, 
this criticism was voiced openly — in her earlier 
works, it had to be lifted from between the lines. Yet, 
to read Hurston as someone who dealt with the race 
problem by ignoring it seems a dismissive reading. 
Though she refused to answer the question 'Who is 
the Negro race?', she nonetheless responded to it 
endlessly and tirelessly. Her life-work suggests that, 
although the question sought an impossibility, it 
nonetheless could neverbe set aside as unimportant. 
Rather, it should be understood to have multiple 
answers, even from a single person, a single corpus, 
and its multiple answers can only be strategically 
played out against one another, through time, and 
within specifically charged contexts. 

Of course, the contexts of Hurston's life-work 
continue to change. Hurston's audience has grown 
and shifted in her wake; in her death she continues to 
survive, grow and even transform. If the politics of 
race explicitly badgered Hurston during her life, the 
politics of gender operated only implicitly in her 
texts until recently when Black feminists began 
"searching for their mother's gardens" 8 . Gender is 
inscribed in equally multiple and unsettling ways in 
Hurston's texts. From the ex-slave Nanny who des- 
perately wants her granddaughter Janie to marry a 
Black man with property to Janie's three-marriage 
movement toward a liberated love, from the tragic 
liberation of the abused washerwoman Delia to 
Missie May who lovingly accepts her role as subser- 
vient wife, Hurston's texts play out the double- 
jeopardy without ever reducing its difficulty to sin- 
gular answers. They thus have important implica- 
tions for those who would seek a unified, homogene- 
ous, feminist voice." 

The task of this paper, however, is to consider 
what lessons multivocality as self-difference has for 
the writing of culture by exploring how Hurston's 
texts play out the politics of that representation. I 
turn now to the Eatonville anthropology. 

///. Eatonville Anthropology 

From the earliest rocking of my cradle, I had 
known about the capers Brer Rabbit is apt to cut 
and what the Squinch Owl says from the house 
top. But it was fitting me like a tight chemise. I 
couldn't see it for wearing it. It was only when 
1 could see myself like somebody else and stand 
off and look at my garment. Then I had to have 
the spy-glass of Anthropology to look through 
at that. 

(Zora Neale Hurston 1935: 3) 
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The scientific enterprise was initially quite se- 
ductive for Hurston. Franz Boas, Hurston's anthro- 
pological mentor, was simultaneously committed to 
objective research and liberal racial views. He 
played an important role in debunking standard 
physiological determinants of Negro inferiority; 
extraordinarily, Hurston herself entered the streets 
of Harlem, calliper in hand, to collect data meant to 
assist Boas in his effort to disprove such claims. Boas 
was particularly interested in the African survivals 
in African-American culture, and was convinced 
Hurston could help him as a documenter of this 
culture. Hurston, deeply impressed with Boas' 
"genius for objectivity," was proud indeed when he 
arranged financing for her initial fieldwork through 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, offering to oversee the project himself 
(Hemenwayl977:89). 

Although Boas expressed some concern that 
Hurston tended to be "a little too impressed with her 
own accomplishments," he assumed nonetheless 
that: 

she could enter the black folk milieu at a differ- 
ent level from that of most previous collectors. 
The problem was that white collectors, no mat- 
ter how earnest, liberal, kind, sympathetic, and 
well meaning, were always...outsiders looking 
in. (Hemenway 1977 : 89) 

This daughter of Eatonville, with the " map of Florida 
on her tongue", promised to make new break- 
throughs in collecting African-American folk tales. 

But Hurston's initial return to Eatonville, in her 
shiny grey Chevrolet, threw into sharp relief the dual 
consciousness that had taken shape in the years she 
had been in the North. 

My first six months were disappointing. I 
found out later that it was not because I had no 
talents for research, but because I did not have 
the right approach. The glamour of Barnard 
College was still upon me. I dwelt in marble 
halls. I knew where the material was all right. 
But, I went about asking in carefully accented 
Barnardese, "Pardon me, but do you know any 
folk-tales or folk-songs?" (Hurston 1942: 174) 

Hurston's attempt at emulating scientific objectivity 
by being a documenter of culture did not suffice once 
she was in 'the field', her territorial home. She had to 
figure out how to entice those tales out of her old 
friends; she had to find an old voice to do it: 

"Ah come to collect some old stories and tales 
and Ah know y'all know a plenty of 'em and 
that's why Ah headed straight for home." 
"What you mean, Zora, them big old lies we tell 
when we're jus' sittin' around here on the store 



porch doin' nothin'?", asked B. Mosely 
"Yeah, those same ones about Ole Massa, and 
coloured folks in heaven, and — oh, y'all know 
the kind I mean." 

"Aw shucks," exclaimed George Thomas 
doubtfully. "Zora, don't you come here and tell 
de biggest lie first thing. Who you reckon want 
to read all them old-time tales about Brer Rabbit 
and Brer Bear?" (Hurston 1978 reprint of 
Hurston 1935:9) 

So begins Hurston's narrative about the collection 
adventure itself which required a good deal of invei- 
gling, some lyin' tales of her own offered along the 
way. In Polk County, she was met with closed 
mouths until she shifted in just the right way: 

"Miss, you know uh heap uh dese hard heads 
wats to woof at you but dey skeered." 
"How come, Mr. Pitts? Do I look like a bear or 
panther?" 

"Naw, but dey say youse rich and dey ain't got 
de nerve to open dey mouth."... 
..."Oh, Ah ain't got doodley squat," I countered. 
"Mah man brought me dis dress de las' time he 
went ot Jacksonville. We wuz sellin' plenty 
stuff den and makin' good money. Wisht Ah 
had dat money now." (Hurston 1978 reprint of 
Hurston 1935 : 68) 

A tale of a bootlegging fugitive from justice sounded 
reasonable to Hurston's questioners. A clever slip 
into another tongue won their confidences. Hurston 
was thus able to manipulate the art of tall-tale- 
telling, to wear it as a mask, in order to get behind the 
veil and give the reader the insider's stories. Boas 
was pleased: 

It is the great merit of Miss Hurston's work that 
she entered into the homely life of the southern 
Negro as one of them and was fully accepted as 
such by the companions of her childhood. Thus 
she has been able to penetrate through that 
affected demeanour by which the Negro ex- 
cludes the White observer effectively from 
participating in his true inner life. (Hurston 
1978 reprint of Hurston 1935 : x) 

But as Barbara Johnson's incisive reading of Mules 
and Men suggests, a double-take is in order (Johnson 
1987b: 172-184). Just who is wearing the mask and 
who is being unmasked? The following provocative 
introductory passage by Hurston invites important 
questions about veils and masks, and other such play 
toys: 

Folklore is not as easy to collect as it sounds. The 
best source is where there are the least outside 
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influences and these people, being usually 
under-privileged, are the shyest. They are most 
reluctant at times to reveal that which the soul 
lives by. And the Negro, in spite of his open- 
faced laughter, his seeming acquiescence, is 
particularly evasive. You see we are a polite 
people and we do not say to our questioner, 
"Get out of here!" We smile and tell him or her 
something that satisfies the white person be- 
cause, knowing so little about us, he doesn't 
know what he is missing. The Indian resists 
curiosity by a stony silence. The Negro offers a 
feather-bed resistance. That is, we let the probe 
enter, but it never comes out. It gets smothered 
under a lot of laughter and pleasantries.' 

The theory behind our tactics: "The white man 
is always trying to know into somebody else's 
business. All right, I'll set something outside 
the door of my mind for him to play with and 
handle. He can read my writing but he sho' 
can't read my mind. I'll put this play toy in his 
hand, and he will seize it and go away. Then I'll 
say my say and sing my song. (Hurston 1978 
reprint of Hurston 1935 : 18) 

Hurston's professed faith in scientific objectivity 
seems to slip away as this passage unfolds. Is she the 
prober, or the withholder? When "The Negro" 
becomes "we", does Zora's seeming acquiescence to 
the project of cultural penetration slip into an eva- 
sive featherbed resistance? Are her intentions hon- 
ourable? Or are her hidden emotions betrayed here? 
Does she mean to openly write the soul of this 
"homely life", this nonliterate culture? Or is Mules 
and Men a writing put outside the door of Hurston's 
mind for the reader who so wants to know into her 
culture's business that he'll seize it and go away 
satisfied, not knowing what he's missed. 

This subversive quality of Hurston's writing is 
further implied when Mules and Men ends with an 
unexpected tale. It is unexpected because the entire 
second half of the book is devoted to hoodoo prac- 
tices, not tales. Then suddenly, without explanation, 
Hurston closes off her narrative reportage by telling 
this tale: 

Once Sis Cat got hongry and caught herself a rat 
and set herself down to eat 'im. Rat tried and git 
loose but Sis Cat was too fast and strong. So jus' 
as de cat started to eat 'im he says, "Hoi' on dere, 
Sis Cat! Ain't you got no manners at all? You 
going set up to de table and eat 'thout washing 
yo' face and hands?" 

Sis Cat was mighty hongry but she hate for de 
rat to think she ain't got no manners, so she 



went to de water and washed her face and 
hands and when she got back de rat was gone. 
So de cat caught herself a rat again and set down 
to eat. So de Rat said, "Where's yo' manners at, 
Sis Cat? You going to eat 'thout washing yo' 
face and hands? 

"Oh, Ah got plenty manners," de cat told 'im. 
"But Ah eats mah dinner and washes mah face 
and uses mah manners afterwards." So she et 
right on 'im and washed her face and hands. 
And cat's been washin' after eatin' ever since. 
I'm sitting here like Sis Cat, washing my face 
and usin' my manners. (Hurston 1978 reprint of 
Hurston 1935:251-2) 

This extraordinary ending leaves us wondering just 
what manners Hurston is using here. What pleas- 
antries has she come to master? Who is the cat and 
who is the rat? As Johnson suggests, one cannot help 
wondering who, in the final analysis, has swallowed 
what? The reader? Mason? Boas? Hurston herself? 

Zora, with her open-faced laughter, seems to be 
wearing the Cheshire Cat's grin. What are we to 
make of the performance to which we have been 
treated? Just whose side is she on? 

IV. Writing A System of Differences 

One can begin by transgressing one's own usual 
practices, by indulging in some judicious time- 
wasting with what one does not know how to 
use, or what has fallen into disrepute. What the 
surprise encounter with otherness should do is 
lay bare some hint of an ignorance one never 
knew one had. 

-Barbara Johnson (1987c:16) 

The uneasy meeting of Black politics, white 
money, and scientific inquiry charge Hurston's an- 
thropological enterprise with a strongly subversive 
quality. The difficulty, however, is that it is ulti- 
mately impossible to tell for whom she performs. 
Her presentation negotiates the threshold which 
separates 'us from them' — Black from white, wealth 
from poverty, and scientific knowledge from folk 
wisdom — not by translating one into the other, but 
by playing them off one another in a way that resists 
ultimate determination. She is a double agent. Her 
performative use of language operates a coded resis- 
tance — not one which we can ultimately decipher 
by finding the correct decoding key —but one which 
subverts the very possibility of locating an authentic, 
univocal, intention. 

The politics of representation are thus fore- 
grounded in Hurston's life-work through the power 
of language to double mean. The modernist under- 
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standing of scientific representation, governed by an 
ideology of mimesis, has pushed this dangerous 
capacity of language to the theoretical margins. The 
ideology of mimesis commits us to a reproduction of 
reality which minimizes the effect of 'distorting' 
interventions, like human bias or the equivocations 
of language. That is, the true task of representing 
reality in modernist terms is to re-present it with as 
much vividness and perspicuity as possible; to let 
the voice of reality present itself with as little inter- 
ruption or static as possible. 

This ideology of representation is enabled by a 
particular account of language which can be 
sketched in these terms: Language is understood to 
operate within a linearly conceived space in which, 
for example, the written sign represents the spoken 
sign, which represents the idea, which represents 
the perceived thing. The order of this chain has 
changed historically with various philosophical ori- 
entations; the order is not crucial. Rather, what 
requires emphasis is that language is understood to 
operate as a 'vehiculator' of an already constituted 
semantic content which is transported through this 
system with no loss, no change, in meaning. The 
notion of self-evidence permeates this ideology, and 
generates a theory of the sign as re-presentation of 
the self-evidence, the presence, with which we en- 
counter the objective thing-itself (or the idea, or the 
intentions, or the experience). Even when the sign is 
theorized as a metaphorical symbol, a coded expres- 
sion of subjective meaning, it is nonetheless a re- 
presentation of a semantic content which can be read 
off once properly decoded. Within this understand- 
ing of the communicative space through which lan- 
guage operates and meaning travels, there is no 
room for heterogeneity or interruption; all such in- 
terventions are considered accidental and distort- 
ing. 10 

An account of language as the univocal trans- 
porter of singularly proper meanings, whether liter- 
ally read or metaphorically deciphered, cannot ac- 
count for how the playful ambiguity of Hurston's 
anthropological text works to seriously undermine 
the very project of accurate representation. It cannot 
make sense of how her performances have been read 
and used in her wake by such a wide diversity of 
interested readers. It cannot account for the material 
difference language makes in a lived life, full of 
ambiguity and conflict and double-edged opportu- 
nities. Gloria Hull makes this provocative observa- 
tion: 

When Black women 'speak', 'give a reading', or 
'sound' a situation, a whole history of using lan- 
guage as a weapon is invoked. Rooted in slave 



folk wisdom which says: "Don't say no more 
with your mouth than your back can stand," 
our vocalizing is directly linked to a willingness 
to meet hostilities head-on and persevere. (Hull 
1982:200)" 

Language as a material force deployed in the process 
of survival is neglected altogether by most philoso- 
phers of language who instead take scientific writing 
as the paradigm case of language at its best and most 
important. We need a rethinking of language which 
understands how, through all its equivocations, 
interruptions, and double-meanings, language op- 
erates as a currency, possessed most powerfully by 
the dispossessed, which negotiates a life. 

The deconstructive lessons about language take 
us a long way toward such rethinking. Theorized as 
a code of relations language is understood to be 
constituted by elements of signification (letters, 
words, texts) which have no substance of their own, 
apart from the relations of similarity and difference 
which bind them to other elements. Meanings are 
capable of shifting as they are reworked and reposi- 
tioned in new contexts. The movement of this shift- 
ing is theorized by the neologism 'difference', which 
combines the spatial verb 'to differ' with the tempo- 
ral verb 'to defer'. Identities are thus taken to be 
'differentially constituted', made possible only 
through their difference from and deferral of other 
differences. 

The 'citationality ' of language — the lifting and 
re-inscribing constitutive of language use — func- 
tions to remotivate meanings in ever-differing con- 
texts. This may not be a radical process. Indeed, it is 
confirmed by the gradual etymological transforma- 
tion of meanings. Yet, the deconstructive critique 
argues that even within smaller temporal frame- 
works, the range of meanings of language, of 'dis- 
crete' elements of signification (such as an utterance, 
or a given text) is a function of the complex field of 
(power) differences within which those 'texts' oper- 
ate. Viewed deconstructively, no text is free of the 
movement of 'difference'. Each text, as a differential 
unity, harbours heterogeneous elements and thus 
bears the potential of 'breaking apart', of operating 
against itself. There is, in this sense, no proper, 
determinate meaning of a text. Texts are 'undecid- 
able' in principle. That is, endless heterogeneity 
enables all texts to be endlessly reread and re- 
worked. 

It strikes me as a mistake, however, to assume 
that deconstruction opens the door to an anything- 
goes version of interpretation. Indeed, the point to 
be emphasized is that deconstruction attempts to 
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provide a theoretical understanding of language 
which relocates (not eliminates) the assumed con- 
straints operating in the interpretive process. Read- 
ings are not normatively constrained by some ab- 
stract 'proper ' meaning governing the text (or life, or 
utterance). Rather, readings are constrained by the 
ethico-socio-political forces constitutive of any read- 
ing moment. These constraints are many and pow- 
erful, and are often in profound tension with one 
another. They constitute the 'excess' which gets 
translated out in any singular reading of a 'text' — a 
piece or body of writing, a person's life, a culture. 

It is in this sense that any use of language, i.e. 
any 'text', is irreducibly political. Every reading is a 
'misreading' in the sense that there can be no ulti- 
mately proper meaning of a text. This is the effect of 
undecidability. Hurston is constituted differentially 
by her ambiguous situation in a field of power rela- 
tions: white and black, male and female, sophisticate 
and folk, wealth and poverty, science and art, objec- 
tive and subjective. Her writing both inscribes and 
politically negotiates this tensioned field of double- 
edged constraints and opportunities. Her use of 
language enables her to play both sides of the field, 
to play them off one another, to use their dissonance 
as a transformative force. She is neither merely an 
objective anthropologist, nor has she simply gone 
subjectively native. Nor is she a synthetic unity, a 
native anthropologist who will 'subjectively access' 
to 'objectively tell' the real insider's story. To reduce 
her texts to one side or the other is to translate out 
that force which is both untranslatable and irreduci- 
bly at work in her texts, namely, their undecidability. 

It is in this sense that any use of her texts (includ- 
ing my own) is a political act, an 'appropriation' by 
interested, situated readers whose interpretive 
translations provisionally repress the excess in her 
texts in order to strategically press her voice into the 
service of some project. But the provisional status of 
such representations, and the untranslatable excess 
which they ignore, are extraordinarily important to 
any understanding of the politics of representation, 
which is the politics of survival. For the ultimate 
double-bind is that survival depends upon that 
which is lost, but nonetheless at work, in translation. 
That is, our salvaging from the black hole of oblivion 
depends upon the effects of undecidability — the 
possibility of iteration in ever-differing contexts by 
newly situated readers. Of course, the profound 
burden of survival is that you can never fully antici- 
pate how your life-work will be received and put 
into service. 



NOTES 

1. A condensed version of this paper was presented 
at the annual meetings of the Canadian Ethnology Soci- 
ety/ Soci£t£ canadienne d'ethnologie held in Ottawa, May 
1989. The writing, presenting and subsequent publication 
of the paper was accomplished in large part as a result of 
Carole Farber's continuous encouragement. 1 thank 
Carole also for her unique facilitation of the graduate 
seminar in Anthropological Theory which gave birth to 
this paper. Thanks also to James J. Leach, who, with his 
usual clarity, insightfulness and caring attention, read and 
commented on an early draft of this paper. 

2. As the final draft of this paper was prepared for 
publication, I was made aware of bell hook's new book 
Yearning: Race, Gender and Cultural Politics (Toronto: 
Between the Lines Publishing, 1990) which contains an 
article entitled "Saving Black Folk Culture: Zora Neale 
Hurston as anthropologist and writer." hooks locates the 
fascination of Hurston's workat the junctureof fiction and 
science as I do, and is similarly inclined to explore, rather 
than dismiss, Hurston's apparent contradictions as a form 
of resistance to the demand for scientific objectivity in an- 
thropological work. Iam trying in this paper to develop the 
theoretical implications of such resistance for anthropol- 
ogy. I am grateful to Carole Farber for bringing this contri- 
bution to Hurston scholarship to my attention. 

3. The notion that survival is obtained only through 
the implicit 'contract', the mutual debt, between author 
and 'translator' or interpreter (reader) Is superbly articu- 
lated by Jacques Derrida (1985: 165-207). 

4. In an analysis of Afro-American autobiography 
titled "My Statue, My Self", Elizabeth Fox-Genovese (1988: 
63-90) suggests that Hurston's autobiography fails to 
clearly depict a self because, at least in part, Hurston 
aspired "to transcend the constraints of group identifica- 
tion by insisting on being a self independent of history, 
race, and gender. "(82) Fox-Genovese does locate a self- 
difference within Hurston, but she sees it as an impasse, a 
"deadlock" (83), which disabled Hurston in her attempts 
at self-depiction. 1 am attempting to ask a different ques- 
tion of Hurston's writing which read's her self-difference 
as an experienced complex dynamism, an irreducible ef- 
fect of her historical, racial, gendered, and classed situat- 
edness, and the generative force of her creativity. 

5. In Anglo-American philosophy, Standard, 
nonidiomatic, 'proper' English has served as the paradig- 
matic model of language, and thus the proper object of 
language analysis. To my knowledge, no serious attention 
has been paid to dialect in philosophy. This body of 
language analysis has operated hand-in-glove with posi- 
tivisl scientific inquiry. While most social-scientific disci- 
plines have entered a 'post-positivistic' era, I am con- 
vinced they have done so without fully analyzing the resi- 
due of positivist assumptioas built into our understanding 
and use of language. Ethnocentrism permeates inquiry in 
subtle and complex ways. 
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6. Robert Hemenway cautions against reactionary mock- 
ery of the affection Zora may have legitimately had for 
Mason. Even so, he acknowledges the doubleness of the 
relationship: "It is unfair to interpret such a bond simply 
as Hurston's willing belief to insure patronage. On the 
other hand, it is hard to believe that Hurston did not 
recognize Mrs. Mason's wealth as a key to her future." 
(Hemenway 1977:108) The either/or choice implied is 
being 'deconstructed' and displaced in the present reading 
of Hurston. 

7. 1 am indebted to Johnson's two marvellous read- 
ings of Hurston's work. (1987a and 1987b). I am, in effect, 
seeking here to extend her insights into the realm of 
anthropology. 

8. The phrase comes from Alice Walker and suggests 
those overlooked corners of their fore-mother's lives in 
which creativity flourished despite unspeakable hard- 
ships (1983: 231-244). 

9. There is, I think, a case to be made that the effect of 
the many dissonant black figures in Hurston's fiction is to 
problematize any unified race- or sex-identity. The catego- 
ries 'black' and 'woman' might instructively be read 
against one another as a display of a radical heterogeneity. 

10. This gloss of the mimetic conceptualization of lan- 
guage is from Jacuues Derrida (1982: 307). 

11. Lorraine Bethel affirms this insight in her article 
in the same volume (1982). The linkage to be drawn 
between black idiom and the blues, understood as a coded 
language of resistance, is fertile and important ground for 
language theory. 
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Doing Unto Others: Applied Anthropology, 
Collaborative Research and Native Self-determination 



Wayne Warry 
McMaster University 



This paper examines applied anthropology in relation to 
Native self-determination. Adherence to the principle of 
self-determination in research produces a fundamental 
shift from independent to collaborative research. The paper 
discusses Native people's involvement in research design 
and the role of aboriginally defined policy in shaping the 
parameters of applied research. 

The research-policy nexus remains dominated by non- 
Native practitioners and bureaucrats employing inappro- 
priate methodologies. Anthropologists can strengthen 
interdisciplinary research by advocating the use of partici- 
patory and other qualitative research techniques which 
Native people view as 'culturally appropriate'. 



Cet essai traite de I'anthropologie applique" e mise en rapport avec 
lautodttermination des autochtones. On note tine mutation 
radicale de la recherche indipendante a la recherche collective 
lorsque le principe del'autode 'termination est mis en application. 
Uauteur dicrit I'engagement des autochtones dans I'ilaboration 
d une recherche et le rdle de leur politique concernant les para- 
metres de la recherche appliquie. 

Les praticiens et bureaucrates non-autochtones aux mithodes 
inadiquates dtliennent toujours le monopole du lien entre cette 
politique et la recherche. Les anthropologic peuvent renforcer la 
recherche interdisciplinaire en encourageant la recherche collec- 
tive et toute autre technique de recherche qualitative juge'e «cul- 
turellement appropri6e» par les autochtones. 



In this paper 1 I discuss an idea which, at first 
glance, appears self-evident: that anthropologists 
concerned with Native issues should be guided in 
their work by an adherence to the principle of Native 
self-determination. Adherence to this principle indi- 
cates a fundamental shift from independent to col- 
laborative research. 2 Applied anthropologists can 
assist Native people in informing'mainstream' social 
and natural scientists of the need to enter into collabo- 
ration with Native people. From a Native perspec- 
tive, applied collaborative research enhances the self- 
determination process. From a disciplinary perspec- 
tive, however, collaboration remains problematic 
because academic experts are forced to relinquish 
control over the research process. But I argue that a 
shift to collaborative and inter-disciplinary research 
is urgently required if anthropology is to be relevant 
within the context of the self-determination move- 
ment. In the nexus between participatory methodolo- 
gies and inter-disciplinary research, a truly forceful 
Native policy science can emerge. 

The reference to the Golden Rule in the title was 
used in a conversation with Art Solomon, a Native 
Elder, who asked, somewhat rhetorically, whether I 
would tolerate my own methods, or passively accept 
my interpretations, if I were member of a Native com- 
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munity. The title, then, is meant to elicit considera- 
tion of those conceptual and methodological under- 
pinnings of our discipline that relegate Native 
people to passive roles as 'objects' in our research. It 
is time for anthropology to move from writing about 
Native people or speaking for Native people, to 
working with Native people. Applied anthropology 
must move the discipline beyond sterile questions of 
representation and reflexivity in ethnographic texts 
to a dialogue concerning method, process and 
praxis. To borrow a thought from Flannery's Old 
Timer, it is time to question what Native people 
really want from anthropology (Flannery, 1982:272). 
What they desire, I believe, is nothing short of full 
partnership in the research process; a partnership 
that leaves behind the antiquated role of informant. 

I distinguish between collaborative action or 
participatory research 1 where research participants 
are directly involved in the study design and analy- 
sis, and interdisciplinary research, which involves 
teams of professionals (following J. Schensul et al, 
1987; and S. Schensul, 1987). If the 'subjects' of our 
study are not directly involved in formulating re- 
search problems, and in interpreting the data, then 
collaboration does not take place. The degree and 
quality of Native involvement in research distin- 
guishes collaboration from consultation. Native 
people have rejected this latter approach as a strat- 
egy which governments use to rationalize Indian 
policy or to make policy more digestible to the public 
at large. All too often consultation with colleagues, 
policy makers or Native leaders in advance of re- 
search passes for 'collaboration' (see for example, 
Miles-Tapping, 1990; O'Neil and Waldram, 1989). 

My own experience in collaborative research 
has involved contractual research as a practicing an- 
thropologist. Native front-line workers, elders and 
policy makers have been responsible for designating 
research problems and have contributed to the re- 
search through their involvement in research com- 
mittees, focus groups and workshops. In this way, 
Native collaborators have been involved in all stages 
of the research, including the interpretation of data 
(see Warry, 1990, 1986; McCaskill et al, 1989). My 
experience suggests that a loss of power over the use 
or interpretation of data is a natural by-product of 
the collaborative process. At times my ability to 
pursue certain issues has been restricted, and my 
interest in gathering data that might directly contrib- 
ute to theoretical discussions in anthropology has 
been curtailed by the practical concerns of my Native 
collaborators. 



Despite these observations, I do not believe that 
collaborative applied research endangers the ad- 
vancement of a general theory of culture - 1 assume 
that applied collaborative anthropology, in develop- 
ing responsible praxis, is in no way 'anti-theory'. A 
shift to Native control over the research process, 
however, will inevitably involve greater reliance on 
contractual agreements between academics and 
Indian Bands. This practice will force academics to 
explicitly negotiate research designs and will lead to 
a constructive dialogue between Natives and non- 
Natives concerning the relationship between 'basic' 
and 'applied' research. 

Anthropology and Native Self-determination 

Beginning with the Report of the Special Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Self-Government 
(Canada, 1983), a host of government policy state- 
ments have affirmed Native people's right to self- 
determination, even while tripartite negotiations 
aimed at entrenching the right to self-government in 
the Canadian constitution have stagnated. The cur- 
rent stalemate in constitutional negotiations is re- 
lated to the potentially sweeping implications - and 
financial costs - associated with a concept which, in 
the words of Weaver, remains at the level of a 'value 
notion' (1984:65). 4 

The ultimate nature and cost of self-govern- 
ment is unquestionably vague. The potential para- 
meters of Native self-government, however, are 
exceptionally clear, and have been defined by nu- 
merous studies (see for example, Jackson, 1988; 
Ontario, 1989, 1988). Self-government entails the 
right of First Nations to exercise authority and to 
legislate in areas such as social and cultural develop- 
ment, resource use, family relations, law, revenue 
raising and economic development. The goal of 
Native self-determination, in concert with its politi- 
cal counterpart, self-government, involves the rec- 
ognition of inherent and sovereign rights. It encom- 
passes political control, rather than simple adminis- 
trative authority over community affairs. The con- 
trol and ownership of intellectual property, as well 
as natural resources, is intrinsic to this process. 
Recognition of this fact extends beyond the obvious 
- the need for negotiation concerning publication 
and the financial dividends derived from research - 
to the development of truly collaborative research 
methods which fully engage Native communities. 
Our discipline must recognize that authority over 
the research process is an obvious component of 
socio-cultural development. Native control over 
research can potentially reinforce community and 
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cultural identity. The concept of self-determination, 
therefore, is connected to the intellectual health of 
individuals and communities as a whole. The ability 
of Native communities to determine their future is 
quite naturally related, in part, to their ability to 
generate meaningful research. 

Recognition of the right to self-determination, 
however, has not found its way into mainstream aca- 
demia. This fact belies the notion of collective moral- 
ity and advocacy within our discipline. That indi- 
vidual anthropologists have acted as forceful advo- 
cates for Native communities and causes cannot be 
denied (see for example, Asch, 1984; Paine, 1985; 
Salisbury, 1986, 1977). It may also be true that 
anthropologists have, to some small degree, raised 
the consciousness of the Canadian public with re- 
gard to the manifest problems faced by Native 
communities. But this small 'a' advocacy is an astute 
and non-threatening academic strategy given the 
current political climate in Canada (Van Esterick, 
1 985). Much more difficult is to revise our notions of 
the research process itself, and to make our research 
relevant - both theoretically and programmatically - 
to the aims and aspirations of Native communities. 

Ryan has noted that anthropology professes 
ethical practice at the individual level, but that from 
a disciplinary perspective, we have failed to formu- 
late an adequate standard of behaviour with regard 
to accountability and the relevancy of our research 
(Ryan, 1978: 128, 130). It is time for Canadian anthro- 
pologists to take seriously the challenge to 'de- 
colonize' anthropology and to make the discipline 
accountable and relevant to the local communities 
who are the subject of much of our study. 

Taken as a collective body of work, anthropo- 
logical research has been scarred by an inability to 
consistently produce research of an applied or theo- 
retical nature, which is truly meaningful in address- 
ing the manifest problems faced by Native commu- 
nities. 5 The philosophical and structural foundations 
of the discipline encourage the possession, propaga- 
tion and ownership of indigenous knowledge 
through esoteric control over research in order to 
construct and protect university-based careers. In 
sum, anthropology continues to engage in neo-colo- 
nial research which exploits indigenous knowledge. 

This is not an original criticism. The commodi- 
tization of knowledge, as noted by Hall (1979), is 
directly linked to a syndrome of academic processes 
- including the nature of journals, conferences, aca- 



demic seniority and tenure - whereby academics 
package their research for sale in order to advance 
their own careers. Hall's argument develops from 
his experience in adult education in third and fourth 
world settings and is not directly addressed to an- 
thropology. But given our natural alliance with 
Native people, anthropology must assume a lead 
role in the decolonization of social and physical 
science research. 

At the heart of this process lies the relationship 
between the social scientist and the subject - or 
'object' - of research: 

For a person in a university or a research insti- 
tution knowledge is effectively a commodity. 
In the narrowest sense, researchers gather or 
'mine' ideas or information in order to survive 
and advance economically. Priorities are given 
to collecting data at a central point, summariz- 
ing it and then packaging it in such a way that 
it can be marketed. The need to serve as policy- 
makers is also recognized by some as an addi- 
tional market. The need to serve the people 
from whom the information has been 
gathered... is indirect and by necessity of low 
priority. (Hall, 1977: 23). 

If we advocate Native control over land and 
natural resources, and increased Native involve- 
ment in resource industries as part of a strategy of 
'sustainable' development, then we must reflect - 
and act - on the need for similar changes within the 
industry of anthropology. 

Hall's comments are salient given the fact that 
Native communities are increasingly aware of the 
exploitation of their communities by outside re- 
searchers. 6 Native people's view of researchers in 
general, and anthropologists in particular, often 
extends beyond mere skepticism (see O'Neil and 
Waldram, 1989: 13) to derision and distrust. Native 
people view anthropology as largely esoteric, irrele- 
vant and as incapable of contributing to solutions to 
problems facing their communities. Native people 
say they have been 'researched to death', a statement 
that is at first glance perplexing given the obvious 
and manifest research needs of Native communities. 
But this 'research lament' is easily understood 
within the self-determination context (Warry, 1990). 
Research findings, cloaked in jargon, have been 
unintelligible to communities or have been largely 
irrelevant to community needs. Academic reputa- 
tions, so the argument goes, have been built on the 
backs of Native subjects and at the political and 
economic expense of Native communities. Native 
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leaders now advocate research that is collaborative 
and meaningful to their communities. The 'mean- 
ing' of research is directly measured by its relevance 
to the self-determination movement. 

Awareness concerning the potential value of re- 
search varies enormously between Native commu- 
nities. Many communities have neither the inclina- 
tion, nor the local expertise, to generate research 
agendas, or standards for local research. This is 
particularly true in the far north where, despite 
licencing by the Science Institute of the Northwest 
Territories, there is, each summer, a massive influx 
of natural and social scientists. Inuit community 
representatives often lack the time or expertise to 
gauge the potential usefulness of research or are 
unable to generate their own research agendas 
(personal communication J.P Chartrand). In con- 
trast, in southern Canada, a number of Native com- 
munities routinely enter into contractual relation- 
ships before allowing researchers to enter their 
communities (Walpole, 1986). 

Native leaders do not question the need for 
research per se. Indeed, they clearly recognize that 
the information needs of their communities are 
manifest. But they decry the monopolistic control of 
academics over the research process. Specifically, 
they argue that the analysis and interpretation of re- 
search findings must take account of indigenous 
science, which is based on experiential and human- 
istic interpretation, and that the ultimate use of data 
can only be determined by indigenous, rather than 
academic needs (cf. Mohawk, 1985; Jackson et al 
1982). 7 

The Research-Policy Nexus 

Policy may be broadly defined as a set of values 
for planned action which must take place within an 
environment of limited or restricted financial re- 
sources. Native aspirations raise a series of ques- 
tions about the relationship between research and 
policy development. Most obvious among these is 
the issue of 'whose policy' should guide the identifi- 
cation of research problems. The quest for Native 
self-government is colored by competing govern- 
ment and Native views on the nature and pace of 
social change. For many federal and provincial 
policy makers, the concept of self-government re- 
mains a radical notion. Bureaucrats insist on legisla- 
tive fine tuning, even as Indian organizations call for 
fundamental structural change. The politics of incre- 
mentalism, prevalent in government circles, serve as 
a barrier to the development of innovative policy 
initiatives which would propel the self-government 



process along its inevitable course (Warry 1990). 

The structuralist and incrementalist ap- 
proaches are, in part, attributable to the bureaucratic 
and Native political and communicative structures. 
Ideally, authority and decision making in Indian or- 
ganizations flow from the bottom up: from band 
members to chiefs, to regional Tribal Councils and, 
finally, to provincial and national organizations 
(Castellano, 1982: 1 1 6). As important, Native leaders 
often emphasize holistic solutions to community 
based problems, while stressing the diversity of 
cultural groups and the autonomy of First Nations. 
Provincial and Federal bureaucracies in contrast, en- 
courage specialized expertise and create compart- 
mentalized policies that deny holistic solutions and 
attempt to homogenize cultural and geographic 
differences between First Nations. As Fleras (1989: 
214- 215) notes, bureaucratic commitments to univ- 
ersalism and legal equality serve as powerful disin- 
centives in restraining aboriginal positions derived 
from notions of 'special status'. Government con- 
cern for financial restraint leads to an over-emphasis 
on program evaluation and administration. A lack 
of inter-ministerial co-ordination confounds at- 
tempts to develop holistic programs at any level, 
including the local level (cf. Castellano, 1982; Warry, 
1990). 

Native policy making has been enhanced by the 
development of Tribal Councils and larger provin- 
cial Native political unions, which assume a lead role 
in tripartite negotiations, policy research and pro- 
gram development. From the government's per- 
spective the funding of political unions or tribal 
councils enhances the development of uniform pol- 
icy with regard to Native people, while officially 
recognizing Indian political cultural diversity. 
Government agencies are also reluctant to 'release' 
control over the research and policy making process. 
However, Native political organizations are ham- 
pered by inadequate staffing in research and policy 
positions, and by a shortage of trained researchers. 
Staff time is quickly consumed by comprehensive 
claims and a variety of political negotiations. Nor do 
aboriginal organizations always perceive the value 
in applied research, even when it is collaborative in 
nature. As a result, a wide range of policy research 
concerning - for example, social or medical services, 
housing and welfare reform - is unaddressed. 

Applied anthropologists are well suited to pol- 
icy related research in this fertile middle ground be- 
tween government and Indian organizations. Pro- 
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grammatic, rather than comprehensive, issues af- 
ford anthropologists an immense opportunity to 
pursue research that can lead to incipient models for 
self-governing institutions. The phrase, 'incipient 
models', is used here to distinguish Native con- 
trolled programs or institutions that are developed 
in the absence of a constitutional and legislative 
recognition of Native people's right to self-determi- 
nation. Such applied programmatic research can 
provide Native leaders with a wealth of information 
that can be used to develop, for example, culturally 
appropriate family and social services or integrated 
models for education or health delivery. Anthro- 
pologists can provide a wealth of information to 
Native political organizations by directly involving 
Native frontline workers as key collaborators in the 
research process. In this way, applied research can 
directly enhance the formulation of Native policy 
and legislation. 

The unwillingness of federal and provincial 
governments to support Native policy research is a 
critical aspect of political and bureaucratic control 
over Indian people. Despite the growing numbers of 
aboriginal consultants, the shortage of skilled Native 
researchers forces Indian organizations to rely on 
non-native consultants or academics on a project by 
project basis. 

Despite the shortage of researchers at the com- 
munity level, Native experts exist in the form of 
front-line workers whose experience represents a 
wealth of knowledge concerning community life. 
Government policy makers rarely recognize these 
local experts as important sources of information. 
Policy formation is greatly enhanced by involving 
front-line workers as key collaborators, or by design- 
ing programs that have information gathering as a 
key component of service delivery (Homenuck, 
1984: 52). The need to recognize 'Native science', 
which is based on experiential rather than experi- 
mental or statistical validation of knowledge, as a 
reliable component of a policy research process is a 
major objective of many Native leaders who feel 
thwarted by the continued domination of the re- 
search-policy nexus by non-Native practitioners and 
bureaucrats employing inappropriate methodolo- 
gies. 

Anthropological research draws on this local 
expertise by way of qualitative techniques, includ- 
ing the use of focus groups, life histories and case 
studies, thereby affirming indigenous science as an 
essential component of policy development. This 



contribution, coupled with the use of culturally 
appropriate interview techniques creates a natural 
alliance between Native policy makers and anthro- 
pologists. For example, unstructured interviews 
have been shown to be vastly superior to standard 
questionnaires employing closed questions, which 
are commonly regarded as 'tests' by Native people 
and rarely solicit accurate assessment of local lifesty- 
les (Farkas era/, 1989). 

At an analytical level, the comparative method 
is ideally suited to the description and interpretation 
of needs and impact assessments, program design 
and policy development concerning divergent geo- 
graphic and cultural communities. Likewise, an- 
thropologists' traditional focus on integrated analy- 
sis is culturally compatible with Native efforts to 
design and implement (w)holistic solutions to com- 
munity based problems. To be effective, researchers 
must collaborate directly with Native political or- 
ganizations in order to distinguish priorities for 
research. Such consultation can map out a wide 
range of potential research areas for anthropologists 
interested in directly contributing to the goal of self- 
determination. This initiative requires the creation 
of informal and formal links between Indian organi- 
zations, universities, and foundations, that, to date, 
are all too rare in Canada." 

Interdisciplinary Research 

Bureaucrats often regard anthropology as an 
esoteric subject that is ill-suited to the specialized de- 
mands of policy science. (Chambers, 1987: 319; 
Weaver, 1985; Mulhauser, 1975). The discipline 
remains ineffective in producing policy relevant 
studies. The structure of anthropological training 
and the pragmatic limitations of policy work make 
most anthropological research irrelevant to policy 
analysis. Like Weaver, I believe that significant 
changes in the teaching of anthropology at the un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels, including the criti- 
cal analysis of the policy making environment, are 
essential to the development of applied anthropol- 
ogy {ibid) However, even with the preparation of 
students for policy related occupations, practicing 
anthropologists will run the risk of becoming, as 
Salisbury states, 'functionaries' when required to 
accommodate themselves to the rigid requirements 
of government bureaucracy (1975: 315). 

The likelihood that anthropologists can contrib- 
ute to the acceptance of Native policy, or to the 
revision of government policy is increased through 
our alignment with mainstream disciplines, which 
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have a longer tradition as policy sciences (O'Neil and 
Waldram, 1989). Government and Native expecta- 
tions concerning program planning, development 
and evaluation under a range of policy initiatives in- 
variably require inter-disciplinary approaches at the 
community level. Interdisciplinary research is re- 
quired because of the highly compartmentalized 
nature of government legislation and the rapid 
advance in knowledge within disciplines, which 
make it impossible for any anthropologist to keep 
abreast of the 'state of the art' in other fields. 

It has been my experience that bureaucrats now 
accept that qualitative research techniques can be 
used to strengthen quantitative approaches in policy 
analysis (McCaskill et al, 1989, Warry 1986). This 
recognition opens the door to anthropological con- 
tributions to Native policy directives. But applied 
anthropologists must recognize that mainstream 
disciplines, such as law, economics and medicine, 
also bring a powerful voice to the policy environ- 
ment that is directly related to the degree of profes- 
sionalism and institutionalization of these disci- 
plines. Bureaucrats consciously seek multi-sectoral 
consultation to ensure the political viability of new 
policy initiatives, an approach that naturally pro- 
duces an acceptance of inter-disciplinary research. 
This bureaucratic acumen is unmatched in academic 
circles where the 'auteur' school of research contin- 
ues to predominate in both faculty research and 
graduate training (Sansom, 1985). The ideology of 
the 'independent' control over research findings and 
analysis is deeply embedded in the discipline. This 
ideology is no more evident than in our graduate 
training, where on-going collaboration in analysis is 
actively discouraged, and where Ph.D. require- 
ments render dissertations unintelligible to local 
communities. 

The dangers in interdisciplinary research are 
that the anthropologist's role will be reduced to that 
of 'colour commentator' or that our qualitative 
methods will be consumed by quantitative ap- 
proaches. While not devaluing the role of cultural 
interpreter, it is important that the anthropologist's 
role is not confined to providing 'context' for studies 
devoid of any cultural sensibility. It is imperative 
that we use the opportunity of interdisciplinary 
work to fully explain the value of qualitative meth- 
ods, to encourage participatory research and to 
enhance Native involvement in all phases of the 
research process. 



Collaborative Research: the participatory model 
Quite obviously, multi-faceted approaches are 
required in applied research if we are to assist Native 
people in solving the systemic problems existing in 
their communities. Native leaders increasingly view 
'pure' research as sterile. Native communities seek 
applied research, which focuses on needs assess- 
ments and program development or which directly 
informs policy-making within the framework of 
self-government. 

As Sarsfield has noted, community-based pres- 
sure to produce "applied research" is increasing, but 
the responsiveness of researchers and funding agen- 
cies to locally defined priorities still lags far behind 
(1988: 123). Most research is still initiated outside of 
the Native community, and the sole responsibility 
for interpreting data remains with academics or con- 
sultants. 

Native people's involvement in problem defini- 
tion is critical to collaboration and is essential if 
solutions to the many problems facing Canadian 
Natives are to be found (Postle et al, 1987: 220). 
Ultimately, the successful elaboration of long term 
research strategies will require Native policy re- 
searchers to acquire a number of on-going research 
skills, including expertise in the field of management 
information systems, that will allow communities to 
see program evaluation as a tool for development, 
rather than as a threat to program survival (Castel- 
lano, 1986 125-126). As Castellano notes, research is 
of little value unless Native people maximize their 
involvement in all phases of social reform: from 
research to the drafting of legislation. Native com- 
munities must initiate research that is guided by a 
realistic awareness of government policy and plan- 
ning procedures (ibid.) 

The isolated nature of Native communities 
makes collaborative research difficult and expen- 
sive." Indeed, given the continued erosion of fund- 
ing to Native programs and to social science under 
the present Conservative government, the call for in- 
creased Native participation in research design and 
analysis would seem impractical. Government 
budget cuts have seriously affected staffing of Na- 
tive political organizations, thereby undermining 
the ability of these organizations to enter into col- 
laboration with non-Native researchers (Toronto 
Star, 1990:A9). Recent changes in the Social Science 
and Humanities Research Council Strategic Grants 
Program, however, appear to foster and encourage 
the development of collaborative, community based 
research. Native research is also singled out as a 
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special initiative under current SSHRC discussions 
(SSHRC 1990). Continued advocacy for enlightened 
funding strategies to enhance collaborative and in- 
ter-disciplinary work involving faculty and gradu- 
ate students is, therefore, essential. 

By taking account of Native policy, anthropolo- 
gists can begin to design research projects that are 
fully compatible with Native aspirations concerning 
self-government. The costs of collaborative research 
can also be reduced through liaising with political 
organizations, often located in major cities. What 
remains clear is that collaborative projects must 
involve Native representatives in the initial design 
of research objectives and in all aspects of data 
collection and interpretation. We must train Native 
researchers to work in their own, or other communi- 
ties, and, ultimately, the knowledge we package 
must be prepared for, evaluated and utilized by 
Native people. 

The research model that has gained widespread 
acceptance in Native communities is commonly 
referred to as community based, participatory re- 
search (Hall, 1979; Castellano, 1982, 1986; Jackson el 
al, 1982; Price, 1987). As summarized by Hall, par- 
ticipatory research is an integrated activity that 
combines social investigation, educational work and 
action (1979 : 406-407). Problem definition origi- 
nates in the community itself and the community is 
in control of the entire research process. Hall (1979) 
argues that participatory research challenges out- 
side researchers to become committed participants 
and learners in the research process and leads to 
militancy, rather than detachment from local aims 
and aspirations evolving out of the research process. 

It is the 'militancy' of participatory research that 
many academics see as misguided or as somehow 
threatening to the discipline. Brown and Tandon 
have differentiated the participatory and action re- 
search models based on historical factors and ideo- 
logical orientation (1983). They note that these two 
methodologies share many common values, includ- 
ing the collaborative analysis of data and commu- 
nity-based problem definition. But they distinguish 
a tendency for action researchers to seek incremental 
solutions and to conduct research within, or on 
behalf of organizational (state or industry) authori- 
ties and to emphasize joint use of research results by 
seeking consensus between clients and organiza- 
tional authorities. Participatory researchers, they 
argue, are more likely to advocate radical or struc- 
tural change, and to dissociate or oppose themselves 



to 'system' representatives during the analysis of 
data and the development of recommendations 
(1983:285-287). 

These distinctions are of academic interest but 
fail to take account of the complex policy-making en- 
vironment associated with applied research in the 
Native Canadian context. If action and participatory 
research are viewed at opposite ends of a methodo- 
logical and ideological continuum, then the style of 
research I advocate is fully participatory in method, 
if not in ideological orientation. Despite increased 
indications of militancy in Native communities, 
Native leaders continue to favour a consensual, if 
structural, approach to change. The suggestion that 
anthropologists engage in research directed toward 
the formation of 'incipient models' of self-governing 
institutions continues a consensualist approach 
which is intrinsic to the Canadian political environ- 
ment. In Canada, participatory research is to be 
distinguished by adherence to Native policy and a 
commitment to Native control over the research 
process. 

Participatory researchers become trainers and 
facilitators, rather than isolated owners of what is, 
from a community perspective, esoteric knowledge. 
Our discipline has to make research skills accessible 
to Native people and to dismantle the highly central- 
ized and institutionalized bases of our discipline. 
The development of northern institutes, summer 
institutes, distance education models and aboriginal 
research institutes, such as those now being devel- 
oped in southern Canada, are examples of important 
initiatives that should be embraced by Canadian 
anthropology departments (Walpole, 1986; Union of 
Ontario Indians, 1988). 

Applied Research in Native Communities 

I conclude with two brief examples of policy- 
driven research to suggest how anthropology can 
contribute to the development of incipient models 
for Native self-government. These examples illus- 
trate the need for collaborative and inter-discipli- 
nary research that is focused on the attainment of 
self-sustaining institutions. The first example con- 
cerns the need for policy development research in 
the area of Native justice; the second, policy analysis 
and evaluation, in support of Native controlled 
health programs. 

The Canadian state defines deviant behaviour 
and controls conflict resolution within Native com- 
munities. This external control over legal process 
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creates cultural dissonance and dislocation among 
members of the Native community. Control over 
dispute processing is integral to individual and 
community well-being. The control over dispute 
processing by outside authorities disempowers 
Native communities by usurping the ability of Na- 
tive people to define and debate the norms of their 
communities. The continuing effects of this legalistic 
neocolonialism is evident in the overrepresentation 
of Native people in all phases of the criminal justice 
system, from arrest to incarceration (Asbury, 1986; 
Hylton, 1983; Jackson, 1988). Many reserves suffer 
from extremely high crime rates and incidences of 
domestic and community violence. 

Problems associated with Native conflict with 
the law require the development of Native con- 
trolled courts or 'alternative justice systems' to re- 
place or supplement existing criminal justice institu- 
tions, which Native people view as foreign and inap- 
propriate. The development of tribal courts is sup- 
ported in a report by the Canadian Bar Association 
(Jackson, 1988). A recent judicial inquiry in Nova 
Scotia also recommends the creation of community 
based courts and alternative justice programs 
(Clarke, 1989: 59-62; Nova Scotia, 1989:50-53,58). 
One lawyer has noted that the development of a 
separate justice system for Native people is constitu- 
tionally feasible and well within the legal parame- 
ters set down in the Indian Act (Morse, 1980). 

No concrete models for Native courts exist, nor 
is there any systematic analysis of the pragmatic ju- 
risdictional problems associated with the develop- 
ment of Native justice systems. As noted by 
Havemann ct al (1985: 88), social scientists have not 
addressed the social and political realities of creating 
such courts. Native leaders desire applied research 
projects that could lead to the development of model 
courts or pilot projects - the logical "next step" 
needed to propel the self-determination process 
forward (Havemann et al, 1985; Montagnes, 1986; 
Saddle Lake, 1985). Federal and provincial govern- 
ments, however, have consistently resisted the de- 
velopment of tribal courts or integrated justice sys- 
tems, and have specifically rejected the notion of 
Native control over criminal justice programs. 10 

Anthropologists have a special role to play in 
ensuring such research takes place in line with Na- 
tive policy initiatives in the field of justice. Native 
people seek the development of justice programs 
that are based on recognition of customary legal 
process and substantive law (Indian common law); 
that is on the integration of culturally appropriate 



legal process into all aspects of community life. The 
development of such incipient models for self-gov- 
erning institutions, however, can take place only 
through comprehensive, applied research that is 
directed at policy and program development. In- 
deed, years of community based experimentation, in 
the form of pilot projects and evaluation will be 
required to advance this key self-determination ini- 
tiative (Krasnick and Stevenson, 1990). 

The notion of developing working models for 
alternative justice programs is a classic example of 
the structuralist-incrementalist conundrum. An- 
thropological research, focused to provide informa- 
tion of use to Native policy analysts concerning 
alternative justice programs, could directly contrib- 
ute the creation of incipient models for community 
based legal institutions. Ethnohistorical research, as 
well as participant observation research concerning 
the generation and resolution of conflict at the com- 
munity level, would be of enormous value to Native 
policy initiatives. But the long term development 
and evaluation of working models or pilot projects in 
the field of Native justice can take place only through 
interdisciplinary approaches involving lawyers, 
criminologists and social workers and with the full 
collaboration of Native elders, constables and jus- 
tices of the peace. 

The second example of collaborative applied re- 
search concerns an established Federal government 
initiative, the Indian Health Transfer Policy, which 
provides First Nations with funding to conduct 
health care needs assessments, and to develop com- 
munity health plans and health care authorities 
(Union Of Ontario Indians, 1989). The attainment of 
minimal standards of health care is central to the 
objective of self-determination (cf. Warry, 1990). The 
transfer policy raises complex questions relating to 
self-government, treaty renovation, and financial 
resourcing and has been the subject of much contro- 
versy. Specifically, the transfer policy has been 
criticized as window dressing for the Federal gov- 
ernment's 'hidden agenda' to reduce spending in the 
area of health care services to First Nations (see 
Assembly of First Nations, 1988; Canada 1989; 
Speck, 1989). Nonetheless, First Nations are actively 
involved in this initiative, and it seems certain that 
divergent models for health care authorities will be 
created across the country. 

This initiative could potentially lay the founda- 
tion for First Nations controlled health care systems 
that would integrate traditional and western health 
care and health promotion strategies at the local 
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level. The needs assessment process itself affords 
Native people an excellent opportunity to become 
involved in community based research. The creation 
of health management information systems affords 
Native people the opportunity to monitor the health 
status of their communities and, from an outsider's 
perspective, provides an unprecedented opportu- 
nity to engage in longitudinal research. 

Given the Federal government's expectations 
concerning the transfer process, and the varied 
health needs of First Nations, research focused on 
the transfer initiative is ideally suited to multi-disci- 
plinary approaches. I am currently involved as one 
of a team of experts in environmental health, family 
medicine, epidemiology and biostatistics 11 in an 18 
month long health transfer needs assessment with 
Mamaweswen, The North Shore Tribal Council and 
the Whitefish Lake First Nation. The Tribal Council, 
which represents seven member bands along the 
north shore of Georgian Bay, initially sought assis- 
tance through the Regional Services Program (RSP) 
of the Faculty of Health Sciences, McMaster Univer- 
sity. The RSP draws on a wide range of faculty and 
residents to assist communities with health design, 
measurement and evaluation. 

Mamaweswen Tribal Council directs the proj- 
ect through its Health Board, Health Director and 
Health Transfer Research Director. The role of the 
RSP team is to provide expertise to the Director and 
the Health Board, to facilitate the research and pro- 
gram planning process, and to assist in data analysis. 
While the study team has access to the data gathered 
during this project, and permission to publish re- 
search findings, these privileges are subject to an 
agreement with the Mamaweswen Council. Publica- 
tions must be vetted and approved by the Tribal 
Council, or a designated representative, and the 
Tribal Council controls any profits from publication. 

The involvement of an anthropologist in this 
type of research, of course, is by no means essential. 
However, my own interests in Native mental health, 
traditional medicine, and qualitative research aug- 
ment the quantitative skills and medical expertise of 
health scientists who also have strong interests in 
community based research and planning. I have 
encouraged the use of qualitative research methods 
which are regarded as appropriate by the commu- 
nity. These include, but are not limited to, survey 
techniques utilizing open ended questions, focus 
groups, and key consultant interviews. Equally 
evident is the expertise that other professionals bring 



to the project including an understanding of clinical 
epidemiology and bio-statistics, provincial and fed- 
eral health care policy and jurisdictions, treatment 
and health promotion practices, and an entire range 
of issues associated with the complex field of com- 
munity health, which make for a truly holistic and 
extensive research and program design. 

Although the project has only just begun, the re- 
search design corresponds closely to the model of 
research I am advocating. First and foremost, the 
project is community based and controlled. The 
intent is to facilitate indigenous research, to de- 
mystify methodology and to leave behind research 
and planning skills so that communities can gener- 
ate on-going and self-sustaining research projects at 
the local level. Native researchers were trained to 
conduct a community survey. Community forums 
and workshops are to be used to inform the commu- 
nity of the research process. Local health transfer 
committees are being established to explain the re- 
search findings to community members, and to 
engage frontline workers and other community 
representatives in interpreting research findings for 
the purpose of community based planning. 

Conclusion 

As Holmberg long ago noted, even the purest of 
anthropological investigations is a form of interven- 
tion (1958, 1955). The anthropologist, through natu- 
ralistic inquiry, exchanges information, identifies 
problems, raises expectations, focuses indigenous 
knowledge and generates discussion in the commu- 
nity in which s/ he works. As all anthropology is, in 
this sense, applied anthropology, we need to concen- 
trate our debate on how to best include research 
participants in this dialogue of intervention. The 
participatory model, 1 believe, will force us to explic- 
itly recognize the interchange of knowledge be- 
tween the researcher and the researched. This ap- 
proach will lead us not to the ineffective musings of 
post-modernist writers whose attention to discourse 
leads to apolitical ethnography, but to an active, 
politicized ethnography involving community 
members as equal participants in the research proc- 
ess. Participatory research promises a discursive 
synthesis of western and indigenous science fo- 
cussed on praxis and the search for solutions to the 
everyday problems of communities. 

The history of our discipline is inextricably 
linked to the study of Native people. Anthropol- 
ogy's methods are compatible with Native expecta- 
tions, and its theoretical assumptions are in tune 
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with Native desire for (w)holistic integrated services 
and institutions at the local level. Current political 
realities in Canada necessitate the development of 
collaborative research designs in which anthropolo- 
gists play neither a central nor singular role in re- 
search. The continued use of traditional anthropo- 
logical analysis by isolated fieldworkers fails to 
impact on Native people's quest for self-determina- 
tion and will relegate our discipline to a peripheral 
and, eventually, meaningless, position with regard 
to Native studies. 

Native research takes place in an increasingly 
politicized and chaotic policy making environment. 
If anthropologists are to contribute to Native goals 
then we must understand not only government 
bureaucracy, but also the way Native policy is 
shaped beyond the level of the local community. It 
is incumbent upon us to develop research projects 
that are guided by Native front-line workers. This is 
best accomplished through closer consultation and 
collaboration with Native political organizations 
and tribal councils. Our ability to shape policy is also 
enhanced through alliances with other disciplines. 
In fact, given the complex issues confronting Native 
people and the equally complex bureaucratic links 
between government and Native communities, it 
can be argued that interdisciplinary research is in- 
trinsic to Native policy research. 

Our responsibility is to make explicit a partici- 
patory methodology whereby our own and the 
Native voice are differentiated and strengthened. 
Critics of this approach will raise stale arguments 
evoking the risks of collaboration with Native 
people: dangers associated with a loss of objectivity, 
heightened relativism, censorship, or the politiciza- 
tion of the discipline. These critiques mask concern 
over the inevitable loss of power which is naturally 
associated with any process of self-determination. 
Collaboration does entail relinquishing power over 
the research process. It may, in fact, occasionally 
entail a loss of power to determine the parameters of 
our research. Many Native people, for example, 
question the right of outsiders to fully comprehend 
child abuse or wife assault and suggest that research 
and discussion of these issues should remain within 
their community or should be investigated only by 
Native researchers. These and other ethical dilem- 
mas challenge us to enter an open and honest dia- 
logue with Native people concerning the nature and 
use of our science. 



What collaboration does not entail is the aban- 
donment of explanatory power in any way, shape or 
form. There is nothing in participatory research 
which threatens the integrity of a science of culture. 
The practical examples I have cited offer immense 
opportunities for graduate students and researchers 
to pursue individual interests, while contributing to 
applied research that is guided by Native people's 
quest for self-government. Theory formulation is 
informed by the inclusion of indigenous interpreta- 
tions. Our explanations are strengthened by the 
discourse that arises between Native and non-Na- 
tive analysts. 

Collaboration simply increases our perspective 
and forces us to revise our science. Michael 
Thrasher, a Native traditional leader, encourages us 
to constantly re-vision our future. Collaboration is, I 
believe, a central component to this process. I take it 
as axiomatic that we use others to see ourselves. 
Interaction with other disciplines assures (w)holistic 
interpretation and eliminates misguided specializa- 
tion. Collaboration ensures self-reflection and in- 
vites critical re-assessment of our methods. Partici- 
patory research is nothing more, and nothing less, 
than the methodological equivalent of cross-cultural 
awareness. For that reason, if no other, it should be 
regarded as a mandatory component of our science. 

Notes 

1 . I presented an abbreviated version of this paper 
at a session on 'Social Policy in Canada' at the Society for 
Applied Anthropology Conference in York, England. 1 
thank the participants in that session for their many com- 
ments on the paper. My paper has also benefited from 
discussions with Patti DeFreitas, Patricia Spittal and 
Penny Young, graduate students at McMaster University, 
who also identified several sources for me during their 
research into participatory and applied methods. I would 
also like to thank the two anonymous reviewers for CUL- 
TURE, whose comments were very helpful in clarifying 
and revising the paper. 

2. Although I focus on collaborative research in 
Native contexts, this approach is applicable to a wide 
variety of settings, in particular, to community based, 
urban research. 

3. Action and participatory research are both col- 
laborative processes. The term 'collaborative action re- 
search', which occasionally (as in Australia) substitutes for 
'participatory research' fails to identify important, if 
subtle, ideological and methodological differences be- 
tween the two approaches which I discuss in the text (PRC 
1989; Brown and Tandon 1983). 
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4. From a Native perspective, the failure of these 
negotiations resulted from government intransigence 
created, indirectly or directly, by an influential "founda- 
tion policy" as represented by the Nielsen report - a policy 
which was, at its best, antithetical to the position of Native 
political organizations, and at its worst, a hidden agenda 
for assimilation (see Weaver 1986a, 1986b; Erasmus 1986). 

5. Native critics, such as Mohawk (1985), take this 
critique much further in asserting that collective bias and 
racism against Native people exists within anthropology. 

6. M. Strathern (1987) discusses the question of 
whether or not exploitation occurs when knowledge is 
appropriated. I do not feel this problem can be rationalized 
through appeals to the notion of 'consent' or social ex- 
change (ibid.: 21). Whether exploitation occurs from a 
Native perspective is partially a function of level of aware- 
ness about the potential use, and misuse, of indigenous 
knowledge. Outside researchers, however, are aware of 
how they use indigenous knowledge, and it is incumbent 
upon them to raise awareness concerning the potential use 
of information while conducting research. As a result, 
there is a strong element of community development in 
participatory research. 

7. Native people's views of the research process 
are by no means uniform. Some individuals suggest that 
the involvement of outsiders is inevitable because in ask- 
ing 'direct' questions, research is an intrinsically 'foreign' 
communication process and incompatible with Native 
forms of interaction. Others argue that Native involve- 
ment in research be maximized in ordertoend community 
reliance on non-Native experts. 

8. For one example of a collaborative approach to 
designing a Foundation's research agenda, see Clutter- 
buck d al (1990). 

9. Applied research projects in the Federal and 
Provincial government commonly include costs for travel 
and accommodation during the data analysis/ report 
writing phase for research committees comprised of repre- 
sentatives from widely divergent communities - a practice 
that would be considered extravagant by academic stan- 
dards. 

10. Recent Ontario Guidelines for self-government 
negotiations, for example, suggest that Native control over 
civil dispute processing is negotiable, but exclude the 
development of Native criminal courts. 

11. Marlene Nose, Health Director, and Bill Greer, 
Research Director, employees of the North Shore Tribal 
Council, are responsible for the Health Transfer Project. 
The consulting team consists of Drs. Doug Sider and 
Rosana Pellizzari, of McMaster University Medical Centre 
(MUMC) and myself. The MUMC Regional Services Proj- 
ect is designed so as to be able to draw on the expertise of 
a wider range of experts at different times. 
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Le Cabinet des Estampes: 
lettre a un ami mohawk 



Pierrette Desy 

University du Quebec a Montreal 



The Mohawk friend exists. I have never met him: we ex- 
change letters, and occasionally we telephone one another 
— that is all. In my text, I attempt to perceive several levels 
of analysis. I question the symbolic and historical nature of 
the rapport to the Other. I attempt to identify the place of the 
anthropologist's discourse. I follow the complex series of 
events which henceforth will never cease to unfold. I try to 
understand the nature of the troubled relations between 
anglophones and francophones, and show how these affect 
native peoples. 

Time passes; where will we go? Like the hero in Carpen- 
tier's novel, Los Passos perdidos, we cannot cope with the 
excesses of our society; and we flee them, but are mocked 
only to discover that they are everywhere. The world which 
we imagined in ideal terms and through the magic of 
ideology exists nowhere. Standing on the watershed, we 
hesitate, uncertain of where we should go from here. Time 
races by. The door which opens unto the other universe 
about which we have dreamt is closing evermore. 

L'ami mohawk existe. Je ne Vai jamais rencontri. Nous nous 
icrivons et, parfois, parlous au tiliphone. C'est tout. Dans tnon 
texte, je cherche it apprthcndcr plusieurs niveaux d'analyse. 
lnterroger la nature symbolique et historique du rapport a 
I 'Autre. Montrer le lieu du discours del'anthropologue. Suivre le 
fil complexe d'evtnements qui n'en finiront plus disormais de 
surgir. Saisir la nature des relations troubles que nous entre- 
tenons, francophones et anglophones. Montrer comment ellc 
exerce un effet devastateur sur les autochtones. 
Le temps passe. Oil irons-nous? Tel le heros du roman de 
Carpcntier, 1 Le partage des eaux, moms supportons mal la 
dimesure de notre socuHi, et nous fuyons pour dicouvrir, 6 
derision, qu'elles'est insinue'epartout. Lemonde que nous imagi- 
nions dans I 'ideal etparla magie de I 'idiologie n 'existe nulle part. 
Debout sur la ligne de partage des eaux, nous hisitons, ignorant 
oiidirigernospas. Le temps presse. La portequis'ouvresurl'autre 
univers que nous avions revi se fait de plus en plus itroite. 



Nous sommes nes libres. Nous ne depen- 
dons d'Onnontio non plus que de Corlar . 
II nous est permis d'aller oil nous voulons, 
d'y conduire qui bon nous semble, 
d'acheter et vendre ce qui nous plait. [...] 
Ecoute, Onnontio! Prends garde a l'avenir 
qu'un aussi grand nombre de guerriers que 
celui qui parait ici se trouvant dans un si 
petit fort n'etouffe cet arbre 3 ... 

(Garangula, chef iroquois,1684) 

A la suite de sa visite dans un village iroquois, 
Chateaubriand ecrit cette phrase melodieuse: «Le 
sachem des Onondagas me recut bien et me fit asseoir 
sur une natte. II parlait anglais et entendait le f rancais; 
mon guide savait I'iroquois: la conversation fut fac- 
ile» 4 . Lisant ces propos, et ceux rapport^s par La 
Hontan (supra ), a plusieurs siecles de distance, je me 
demande a quelle loi de regression et a quel principe 
de glissement de discours nous avons obeis pour 
avoir, avec le temps, derive" hors du champ de l'en- 
tendement. 

Mais, tout de suite, j'ai un doute, vous n'aimerez 
peut-etre pas ma lettre. En effet, bien que mon analyse 
de la situation rejoigne la vAtre pour l'essentiel, je 
crains d'ecrire ici un certain nombre de choses qui 
pourraient vous deplaire. Toutefois, cela ne serait pas 
dans mon caractere de vous les cacher. Je crois que 
nous nous entendons sur ce sujet. Voyez-vous, j'ai 
suivi tous les jours le deroulement des evenements a 
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Kanesatake et a Kahnawake, j'achetais tous les jour- 
naux, j'essayais tant bien que mal de tout faire: re- 
garder les chaines de television, £couter les stations 
de radio et lire. Encore abasourdie de d£couvrir que 
c'^tait ici, au Quebec, que cette bombe a retardement 
nous tombait sur la t£te, je voulais tout savoir. 
«Voila, <;a y est, me disais-je, nous sommes sur la 
sellette comme les autres» ? . 

En 1973, j'avais suivi d'abord de loin le siege de 
Wounded Knee, a la reserve de Pine Ridge, au Da- 
kota du Sud, avant d'aller la-bas. En compagnie de 
militants de V American Indian Movement , j'ai voyage" 
dans un camion «emprunt£» a une compagnie de 
transports, parcourant ('Oklahoma, le Dakota du 
Sud jusqu'au Montana, assistant aux pow wow esti- 
vaux chez les Sioux et les Crow. Cet ete-la, et ce fut un 
honneur extant donne les evenements qui venaient de 
se produire, j'assistai au rituel de la danse du Soleil, 
ou plutfit la «danse qui regarde le Soleil». Celle-ci se 
tint a la reserve de Rosebud, a Croiv Dog's Paradise , 
du nom de son proprietaire, Henry Crow Dog, un 
pejuta wicasa (medicine man) du groupe brule appar- 
tenant aux Teton-Sioux. Au matin du premier jour, 
apres le ceremonial de la pipe sacr£e et des prieres in- 
cantatoires, Henry dit aux participants de scruter le 
ciel, car un aigle y apparaitrait. En effet, quelques 
instants plus tard, un point noir apparut au loin dans 
le firmament. II grossit rapidement pour devenir un 
grand oiseau majestueux qui survola de larges coups 
d'ailes le campement. Les gens murmuraient que 
Henry etait un homme de pouvoir. L'aigle du mythe, 
l'oiseau-tonnerre, donnait au ceremonial une inten- 
site mystique qui ne me quitta guere les jours 
suivants. L'aigle, c'est celui qui vit dans les profon- 
deurs des cieux a c6t£ de Wakan Tanka , le «Grand 
Mystere» b . 

Des annees plus tard, j'ai lu dans Akwesasne 
Notes un article annon^ant la mort de Henry Crow 
Dog. II y avait une photo de lui avec, a ses pieds, un 
aigle apprivoise... Qu'importe, l'apparition de 
l'aigle dans le ciel restera toujours grav£e dans ma 
memoire comme un instant de pure joie. 

6 Pouvoir ail£! 

Purificateur de la terre 

des etres 

de tout ce qui est impur 
[...] 

6 toi qui vis pres du soleil levant! 
6 toi qui dispenses la connaissance! 
6 toi gardien de I'aube du jour 7 ! 

Leonard Crow Dog, un pejuta loicasa comme 
Henry, son pere, et guide spirituel de A.I.M., allait 
payer tres cher son rattachement a 1'organisation: 



une nuit, des agents du F.B.I, vinrent I'arreter en sa 
demeure; ils le tirerent de son lit, le jeterent dehors 
quasi nu, detruisirent ses biens et sa maison. Ses 
scours en prison finirent par le briser. On dit qu'il 
n'est jamais redevenu depuis le meme. 

Inutile de vous preciser que j'avais epouse to- 
talement la cause des Amerindiens, car grande a 
toujours ete ma revoke devant I'injustice et l'ini- 
quite. A cause de cela, je comprends mieux ceux qui, 
cet £te, ont vecu derriere les barricades de Kanesa- 
take, et fait corps et 3me avec les militants. On ne 
peut Stre a la fois dedans et dehors. Tel est le dilemme 
qui se pose a beaucoup d'anthropologues. Les 
contradictions inherentes a toute organisation qui 
s'inscrit de facto a la charniere du politique et du 
traditionnel valent necessairement des d^chire- 
ments interieurs aux militants et a leurs sympathi- 
sants. Phenomene qu'on pourrait designer de poli- 
tique messianique. Je doute que ces deux concepts 
fassent toujours bon menage, a preuve le fondamen- 
talisme de Louis Hall et sa vision moderniste du 
chaos. 

J'avais appris, entre autres, deux choses qui 
allaient produire une impression durable dans ma 
conscience: d'abord, les Indiens des Etats-Unis con- 
side>aient que ceux du Canada etaient «wild» — en- 
tendez par la qu'ils leur pretaient la reputation de ne 
pas se laisser faire — , ensuite, que le reve de Louis 
Riel de creer un Etat dans l'Etat etait encore vivant, 
que son funeste destin avait laisse dans les esprits 
des traces indelebiles. «Parle-moi de Riel», me 
demandait-on. Las! a I'epoque, que n'avais-je mieux 
appris mes leqons d'histoire. Je les connaissais bien 
dans les grandes lignes, mais ce sont des Indiens qui 
me raconterent des faits que seule la tradition orale 
vehicule. On ecoutait «The Ballad of Crowfoot" de 
Willie Dunn, un Micmac, tres populaire en ce temps- 
la. On ecoutait encore les chansons de Floyd Wester- 
man. Vous connaissez: «Here comes the anthro for 
another holiday, here comes the anthro better hide 
your past away...» Mais, comme on dit, c'est une 
autre histoire que je vous raconterai un jour si vous 
avez encore la bienveillance de me lire. En attendant, 
je vous conseille un ouvrage qui vient de paraitre sur 
la repression de {'American Indian Moi>emcnt 8 . Les 
auteurs expliquent tres clairement comment, apres 
l'occupation de Wounded Knee, les militants furent 
persecutes par le F.B.I.; ils montrent, preuves a l'ap- 
pui, comment des agents provocateurs, immisces 
dans le mouvement, le rongerent de l'interieur. 
Tandis que les membres fondateurs se soupijon- 
naient les uns les autres, Douglass Durham, un 
Blanc, deguise en Indien — il pretendait etre tant6t 
Chippewa, tantdt Minneconjou Lakota — , avait 
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reussi a avoir l'oreille des leaders du mouvement. 
Devenu tresorier de l'organisation, il contrdlait de ce 
fait a peu pres tout ce qui se passait: il detourna des 
fonds importants. En quelques mois, les soupqons et 
les rumeurs ruinerent les fondements de l'organisa- 
tion. Elle ne s'en est jamais totalement relevee. Une 
anecdote: a la mfime epoque ou ces evenements se 
de>oulaient, j'organisais a Paris, au Theatre de Vin- 
cennes, un concert de musique pop pour venir en 
aide au mouvement. Je requs un telegramme me 
remerciant des recettes que j'avais envoy^es. Mais 
quand je me rendis sur place, personne n'en avait 
jamais entendu parler. Cela m'avait toujours fort 
intriguee. Bref, cette initiative me valut bien des 
ennuis. C'est comme qa. 

Je raconte cela en passant, car il y a bien pire 
puisque plusieurs personnes perdirent la vie. Une 
Micmac de la Nouvelle— Ecosse, Anna Mae Picsou- 
Aquash, victime de «bad-jacketing» sera trouv^e 
assassin£e dans un ravin de la reserve de Pine 
Ridge." Je regarde une de ses photos. Elle est belle, 
Anna Mae; dans ses yeux, on lit la fatality comme si 
elle sait qu'elle va mourir. Le «bad-jacketing» con- 
siste a repandre la rumeur qu'un militant est en fait 
un agent provocateur. C'est l'equivalent de «mettre 
un chapeau sur la tete de quelqu'un», d'ou l'expres- 
sion «faire porter le chapeau» pour nuire a un indi- 
vidu. C'est, parait-il, quelque chose de fort repandu 
dans les prisons et les mouvements politiques. Dans 
le second cas, le F.B.I, ou la G.R.C, par exemple, 
recrute un agent double, une taupe, qui s'insinue 
dans l'organisation et a tAt fait de semer le doute sur 
la loyaute de certains membres. lis s'entre-dechirent 
tres vite. Les organisations militantes y sont particu- 
lierement sensibles, car le risque d'infiltration est 
relativement facile d'autant que l'inflation verbale 
joue un role non negligeable dans le recrutement. En 
effet, l'inflation verbale est une des formes pri- 
vilegiees de la demagogic Mieux on flatte les pas- 
sions, plus vite on sera accepts. 

Histoire ou passi? 

Dans l'affaire d'Oka, victime de mon idealisme, 
mais sans le savoir encore, j'attendais du gouverne- 
ment des actes qui fussent a la hauteur de la concep- 
tion bien naive que je m'en etais fait jusque-la. Pour- 
quoi done en avais-je ignore le vide immanent? Sans 
doute que, Quebecoise, j'avais transfer^ ipso facto sur 
lui des espoirs semblables aux miens. D£sespoir. 

On a vu et entendu, ces derniers temps, des ob- 
servateurs de toutes tendances battre leur coulpe et 
souligner a qui mieux mieux les torts que nous, 
Quelxkois, avons commis envers les autochtones 



depuis la «conquete». Certes, tout discours im- 
pliquant nos relations avec les autochtones exige une 
analyse de fond, mais en definitive a quoi sert done 
une vision manicheenne du monde que Ton divise 
en mal et en bien? Toute reduction ne vise-t-elle pas, 
en dernier lieu, a occulter les vrais problemes? En 
quelque sorte, cela signifie qu'une fois sa mauvaise 
conscience assouvie, on retourne sans plus tarder a 
ses affaires 10 . En fin de compte, nous savons tous que, 
depuis quatre cents ans, les autochtones de ce pays 
ont ete leses dans leurs droits territoriaux. Alors que 
pouvons-nous faire a partir de cette constatation? 
Quelle action pouvons-nous entreprendre? 

Que notre memoire soit hantee a I'occasion de 
crises comme celle-ci serait-il le signe indelebile de 
notre impuissance? Le vrai probleme ne residerait-il 
pas plutot au niveau des responsabilites etatiques, 
qui si elles etaient prises serieusement, pourraient 
eviter les psychodrames? Car c'est une chose 
d'enoncer les torts qu'une societe a commis dans son 
passe historique, e'en est une autre d'en etre reduits 
a l'impuissance collective. Nous appartenons a un 
gouvernement democratique qui est cense traiter 
toutes les femmes et tous les hommes de ce pays de 
maniere egalitaire. S'il ne remplit pas sa mission 
parce que les contingences historiques l'etouffent, 
n'est-ce pas a nous de 1'obliger par tous les moyens 
a nous en rendre compte? 

Pourtant, ce qui fut un point fort de l'engage- 
ment anthropologique, l'ethnocide, dans les annees 
1970, a ^te inverse. La parole que nous n'entendions 
pas nous est transmise haut et fort par les auto- 
chtones qui sont parfaitement capables d'exposer 
leurs points de vue. Quand, il y a deux ans, George 
Erasmus, le chef des Premieres Nations, prevint 
solennellement le gouvernement que, s'il continuait 
de pratiquer la politique de 1'autruche, les auto- 
chtones se revolteraient partout au Canada, sa pa- 
role ne fut pas entendue. On se souvient maintenant 
de son avertissement comme d'une prophetic Dans 
cette perspective, cessons d'etre timores et agissons 
de concert avec les interesses. 

D'une certaine maniere, grace a la psychose qui 
s'est emparee de nous cet ete avec tout ce que cela 
comporte d'ecarts de langage et de manifestations 
odieuses, on a refait l'histoire pour rejoindre le grand 
courant de la repression nord-americaine. Avions- 
nous done jusqu'a present vecu un mensonge? Avi- 
ons-nous deguise notre histoire? 

L'historien Jacques Le Goff ecrit des pages eio- 
quentes au sujet de la memoire collective, montrant 
comment elle a ete un «enjeu important dans la lutte 
des forces sociales pour le pouvoir». II ecrit encore: 
«Se rendre mattre de la memoire et de l'oubli est une 
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des grandes preoccupations des classes sociales qui 
ont domine et dominent nos soci£t£s. Les oublis, les 
silences de l'histoire sont revelateurs de ces mecan- 
ismes de manipulation de la m^moire collective^ 1 . 
Justement quel est done ce rapport qu'entretient 
notre society entre son histoire et son passe? N'y 
aurait-il pas lieu de distinguer entre ces deux con- 
cepts dans la mesure oil, de toute evidence, si nous 
semblons connaitre notre histoire, nous m£connais- 
sons notre passe? J'entends par la celui de nos liens 
avec les Iroquois qui, des le XVII e siecle, vivaient en 
voisinage avec les Franc,ais. Les Mohawk de la region 
de Montreal furent tres souvent les allies des 
Franqais. Or le message que nous retenons ces derni- 
ers temps est plut6t celui-ci: «Ennemis nous £tions, 
ennemis nous demeurons». 

N£anmoins, serait-il possible qu'en regard des 
evenements qui ont secoue le Quebec, I'exacerbation 
des sentiments et des gestes vienne de la m£moire 
collective que l'enseignement, 1'^ducation et les 
mythes coloniaux ont contribue a renforcer? Voyez, 
par exemple, les effigies de «warriors» brulees a 
Chateauguay, et, son envers symbolique, celle du 
«crucifie» qui ressemblait si etrangement a un mis- 
sionnaire, abandonnee contre un arbre, apres le siege 
de Kanesatake. On pourrait gloser longtemps sur ces 
symboles de notre passe" qui ont resurgi comme un 
diable de la boite. II me semble que l'esprit des 
Relations des J£suites n'^tait pas tres loin, chez les 
uns et chez les autres, et qu'il nous faisait partager un 
rite commun, (contrairement a ce qu'on pourrait 
penser, au XVII e siecle, il arrivait aussi aux Francois 
de brfller des Iroquois. Ainsi, en 1692, apres le sup- 
plice de prisonniers iroquois a Montreal, les combat- 
tants des deux bords firent une treve a I'occasion de 
laquelle des captifs furent echanges 

Un miroir nous renvoie simultanement les 
images de I' Autre figees dans le temps s^culaire. Un 
iconographe archiviste semble s'agiter dans quelque 
sombre lieu des souvenirs et tirer les ficelles. Le Sud 
profond, I' Alabama, le Quebec, comme on I'a 
pretendu? plutfit le Cabinet des Estampes! 

Pourtant la plupart des Quelsecois n'ont jamais 
lu les Relations, et encore moins les passages decri- 
vant les supplices des j^suites. Par contre, des illus- 
trations sur les tortures, tous les Qu£b£cois en ont vu, 
ils connaissent tous l'histoire des martyrs j£suites 
canonises par Rome. Les generations qui se sont 
succede sur les bancs d'ecole oil regnaient les bonnes 
soeurs, les freres et les cures ont £cout£, m£me d'une 
oreille discrete et meme le sourire aux levres, les ex- 
traordinaires et invraisemblables aventures des 
supplicies en pays iroquois. Et elles sont extraordi- 
naires, ces descriptions, par l'abondance des details, 



mais aussi invraisemblables, par leur theStralisme. 
Pourtant, elles sont vraies. L'expression de la verite 
d'une epoque. Ces evenements ne disparaissent pas 
de la memoire du jour au lendemain. J'ai toutes 
sortes de preuves d^montrant qu'ils alimentent la 
reflexion generate sur les Iroquois. Je vous en par- 
lerai une autre fois. 

En attendant, je voudrais faire un parallele. 
Ceux qui seraient enclins a penser que les supplices 
sont amcriquains feraient mieux de se mefier. Lisez 
SurvriUcr et Punir" . Le premier chapitre s'ouvre par 
une description du chStiment de Damiens 14 , execute 
sur la place de Greve, a Paris, en 1757. C'est magni- 
fique dans toute son horreur. «Le degre zero du 
supplice», «la plus exquise des agonies», celle qui 
donne «mille morts» et qui «retient la vie» 15 . Quelle 
difference entre le tr£pas de Damiens sur la place de 
Greve et l'«heureuse mort»'"de Brebeuf a la mission 
de Saint-Joseph? Les details sont les memes a peu de 
choses pres. II faut parcourir ces pages. Par contre, 
comme le montre Foucault, en France au XVII e etau 
XVIIL' siecle, le ceremonial du supplice, bien qu'il 
semble surgir d'un autre Sge, s'inscrit dans l'ap- 
pareil juridique et participe de la politique de l'ef- 
froi 17 . Montrer au peuple le corps £cartel£ du 
coupable afin de prevenir le crime, faire de son 
execution une fete exemplaire. II n'en va pas de 
meme dans les rituels de captivite americains ou le 
prisonnier de guerre, figure universelle, est con- 
sidere mort a sa vie anteneure. II s'engage au coeur 
du ceremonial, symbole volontaire de l'offrande 
cannibale 18 . Bien sflr, j'aurais bien des choses a 
ajouter a ce sujet, mais ce n'est pas exactement le lieu. 
Cependant, je suis en train de travailler sur le theme 
plus general des captivit£s nord-americaines. A 
suivre. 

Or done, les relations Franc.ais-Iroquois sont 
tres particulieres. L'histoire a appris aux Franc,ais 
que, pendant la colonisation, l'ennemi etait l'lro- 
quois: silencieux, il se glisse la nuit pour venir cap- 
hirer, scalper, brfller, devorer. «Derriere chaque 
arbre se cache un Iroquois», tel est I'avertissement 
qui nous a rendus a jamais paranoiaques. Les Iro- 
quois avaient detruit la Huronie. Ils allaient jusque 
chez les peuples algonquins, les Micmacs, les 
Mal£cites, les Abenaquis, les Montagnais, les Cris, 
etc., commettre les mfimes forfaits. Quelques ex- 
emples: on trouve dans le sud de la baie James la 
riviere Nottaway du nom que les Cris donnaient aux 
Iroquois qui venaient y faire des incursions. Le 
chevalier de Troyes parle dans son journal d'un parti 
d'Iroquois attaquant des chasseurs algonquins au 
lac Abitibi'". Pres de deux cents ans plus tard, en 
1830, Finlayson, de la Compagnie de la Baie 
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d' Hudson, arrive a Petite-Riviere-a-la-Baleine, sur la 
baie du m^me nom. II £crit: « Nous trouvames 
plusieurs families d'Indiens qui nous attendaient 
sur le rivage, les uns armes de fusils, de lances et de 
fleches, les autres de haches et de harpons. lis justi- 
fierent leur apparence hostile en disant qu'ils nous 
avaient pris pour une brigade d'Iroquois dont ils 
craignent la venue" 20 . Chez les Montagnais, il y a 
encore quelques ann£es, envers un enfant qui re- 
fusait d'ob£ir, on usait de menace affirmant que des 
«lroquois allaient venir le chercher». II y a deux ans, 
je suis allege au Cap-Breton, le pays de ma mere dont 
le village est limitrophe a la reserve micmac de 
Chapel Island. Je me suis promen£e dans la reserve 
avec un Micmac qui m'a expliqu£ que l'ile, inhabited, 
eta it un lieu de sepulture traditionnel devenu par la 
suite un endroit de pelerinage consacre a sainte 
Anne, la patronne de nombreux autochtones allant 
des Micmacs aux Dene en passant par les Monta- 
gnais. Nous avons traverse" la forSt qui recouvre en- 
core l'ile pour escalader une petite colline dont la vue 
domine l'immense lac Bras d'Or rattache" par un 
detroit a 1'Atlantique. II m'a raconte" qu'autrefois les 
Iroquois y faisaient des raids pour ramener des 
captifs. Sur la colline, il y avait trois sepultures 
appartenant a des Mohawk qui ne firent jamais le 
voyage de retouc Mon guide m'a affirm^ que des 
autochtones de Kahnawake y venaient parfois en 
pelerinage. 

Iroquois, deformation de Ini n akhoiw («vrais 
serpents») avec le suffixe franqais «ois»; leur nom: 
Ongweohwe («les £tres origine!s») et Hodenau- 
sonee («nous sommes de la maison longue»). Les 
Delaware les appelaient Mingo, les Powhatan Mas- 
sawomekes, les Algonquins Nadowa, les Ottawa 
Matchenautoway (litteralement mauvais ser- 
pents*). Remarquez, les peuples algonquins ap- 
pelaient aussi les Sioux Nadouessioux; grSce au 
langage des signes, ils les identifiaient universelle- 
ment par un geste signifiant «coupeurs de gorge». 
Quant aux Iroquois, ils designaient les peuples al- 
gonquins par le terme suivant: Sakongwajoniak qui 
veut dire quelque chose comme «c,a ne va pas bien 
dans la Wte» 21 . Comme quoi toute chose est relative. 
Dans la plupart des soci£tes traditionnelles, 1' Autre 
n'est pas tout a fait un etre humain. II est encore du 
c6te des t£nebres et de la Barbaric Une reaction 
ethnocentrique naturelle que partage l'humanite. 

Je ne pense pas que cela nuise a ^argumentation 
d'affirmer que les Iroquois £taient des peuples guer- 
riers, comme les Sioux, les Apaches, les Cheyennes, 
les Ojibwa, les Assiniboines, les Siksika et bien 
d'autres. Pourquoi travestir la realite7 La plupart des 
Indiens aimaient faire la guerre. Ils y excellaient. II 



n'est pas faux d'ajouter que les Iroquois £taient allies 
des Britanniques, et, en consequence, ennemis des 
Franqais. Toutefois, il y a quelque part dans cette 
verite historique toutes sortes d'elements qui 
tendent a la contredire. D'aucuns pretendent que les 
missionnaires, auxquels on n'echappe pas quand on 
aborde ce sujet, reussirent a attirer des Mohawk et 
des Onondaga pour former Kahnawake au XVII' 
siecle. D'aucuns pretendent encore que les membres 
de la Ligue chercherent en vain a les ramener au 
bercail, et finirent par les declarer trattres, ou plutot 
m^creants, en 1684. Ce n'est pas le lieu d'avancer ici 
sur le terrain de l'ethnohistoire et de l'archeologie, 
sachant pertinemment que les Mohawk ont toujours 
pr^tendu que la partie septentrionale de leur terri- 
toire s'arnhait a l'ile de Montreal, ce que Lafitau 
confirme dans son ouvrage Mceurs , voire qu'elle 
s'etendait bien au-dela en aval du Saint-Laurent. 

Pourtant, les Iroquois furent souvent les allies 
des Franqais. Pas seulement les Iroquois des mis- 
sions", mais les autres. En 1736, des Francais et des 
Iroquois allerent ensemble, jusqu'en Louisiane, 
porter la guerre chez les Chickasaw. En 1723, les 
Iroquois du Sault-Saint-Louis et du lac des Deux- 
Montagnes partirent en guerre en Nouvelle-An- 
gleterre en compagnie d' Ab^naquis 22 . A cette 
epoque egalement, des captifs americains etaient 
ramen^s en grand nombre au Canada. Certains 
vivront aupres des Franqais, d'autres aupres des 
Amerindiens. Les freres Tarbel, (leur soeur Sarah, 
rebaptisee Marguerite, sera, la malheureuse, confiee 
aux Sceurs de la Congregation de Lachine ) £pouse- 
ront des jeunes filles mohawk de Kahnawake. Pierre 
dit Pier Karkohe, fils d'un des freres Tarbel, epoux de 
la fille du chef du clan de la Tortue, fondera, entre 
autres, Akwesasne en 1755, (je simplifie cette histoire 
un peu compliqueV 3 ). Aujourd'hui, les Tarbel, les 
Rice, les Williams, les Jacobs, les Hill, les Hall, les 
Stacey de Kahnawake, sont tous, en partie, des de- 
scendants de captifs de Nouvelle-Angleterre, ra- 
menes au Canada par les allies autochtones des 
Francois. Ceux qui portent des noms comme Delisle, 
temoignent egalement d'unions avec des Franqais. 
Est-ce que cela signifie quelque chose? 

Tout d'abord, ne confondons pas culture et 
gen^tique. Tant de mythes circulent chez les 
QueT>£cois sur la question de leur origine am^rin- 
dienne qu'on finit par se demander si ce n'est pas un 
coup monte" d'ordre ideologique. En effet, plus on 
pretendra que les Canadiens franqais ont du sang 
indigene, mieux on pourra nier l'existence et des 
autochtones et des veritables Metis. L'id£e qu'on est 
tous melanges, done semblables, est sous-jacente a ce 
postulat. Negation de la difference cens£e aplanir 
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tous les problemes. A ce sujet, il est une donn^e 
indeniable: il y a eu effectivement des mariages entre 
Francois et Amerindiens des le XVII C siecle (je ne 
parle pas ici de la question contemporaine qui est 
tout autre). A condition que I' union ait ete feconde, 
un individu qui remonte sa g6n£alogie jusqu'au 
XVH* siecle va trouver 1024 ancetres a la dixieme 
generation (296 ancetres a la huitieme generation) de 
sorte que la probabilite qu'un mariage entre un 
Francois et une Amerindienne (ou 1'inverse) ap- 
paraisse dans plusieurs genealogies est relativement 
eieve. Sur ces 1024 ancetres, il se trouve done un(e) 
Amerindien(ne). Cela signifie, d'une part, que les 
Canadiens franqais sont en quelque sorte parents, et, 
d'autre part, qu'ils ont l%o de sang indigene 24 . C'est 
vraiment tres peu. Bien entendu, a part qa, il y a 
effectivement des regions (comme le lac Saint-Jean, 
le nord de Montreal) ou les unions ont ete plus fre- 
quentes. Quoi qu'il en soit, ce qui determine d'abord 
I'identite d'un individu passe par la culture. 

L'ombre du rtel 

II est un phenomene existentiel que j'ai pu ob- 
server lors de mes peregrinations chez les Amerin- 
diens du Canada et des Etats-Unis; il est lie a un 
univers fondamentalement different de celui des 
Blancs. On croirait un monde paralieie. L'Amerique 
autochtone existe toujours par une volonte jamais 
verbalisee telle quelle de garder un espace quasi 
sacralise tant il etonne et bouleverse quand on le 
decouvre. Cet espace que Crazy Horse appelait 
«l'ombre du reel». 

Vivez plusieurs semaines chez les Indiens, et 
vous oublierez que le reste de l'Amerique existe. Ce 
phenomene, je l'ai ressenti apres un sejour dans les 
Plaines et le Sud-Ouest. Des villes comme Chicago 
ou New York, aussi imposantes fussent-elle, avaient 
cesse d'etre dans mon imaginaire. Pour expliquer ce 
sentiment, je voudrais faire une comparaison avec le 
Grand Nord. Une personne ayant vecu quelque 
temps dans la toundra et revenant ensuite dans les 
zones meridionales connait l'etonnement de 
redecouvrir la foret car, entre-temps, elle a etabli un 
lien rigoureusement different avec le paysage. 
Meme si elle sait que les arbres existent, ils ne font 
plus partie du decor quotidien. On dit que ces pas- 
sages d'un lieu a l'autre sont toujours difficiles. J'ai 
fait souvent cette experience; je l'ai revecue de 
maniere plus abstraire lors d'une recherche en eth- 
nohistoire a propos des territoires et des populations 
autochtones au XIX* siecle. J'avais parfois 1'illusion 
d'etre un scribe du moyen <ige en train de travailler 
sur un palimpseste, reinscrivant ce qui avait ete 
efface par des siecles de colonisation. 

Un paysage, passe encore, mais le passage 
regulier d'un territoire culturel a un autre (lisez de la 



culture amerindienne a la culture nord-americaine), 
pose une difficulte encore bien plus grande. Ces 
lieux qui existent cote a cdte, ils sont invisibles pour 
les yeux. II faut y etre alle pour prendre la mesure de 
leur inadequation. Une reserve n'est pas une reserve, 
c'est un pays, et dans ce pays le voyageur est peierin. 
Y aurait-il alors dans ces tentatives une volonte 
inquietante de bloquer le temps et l'espace dans un 
immobilisme contemplatif tourne a l'interieur de 
soi-meme? A ce questionnement, on peut se deman- 
der encore: qu'est-ce que le temps? qu'est-ce que 
l'espace? Dans La Pensec saumge , Levi-Strauss ecrit 
quelque chose comme «le temps est une denree sans 
limite, et l'espace une societe de lieux-dits». Si cela 
est vrai, et je le crois, peut-on penser que les tradi- 
tionalistes amerindiens qui jalousent leur culture 
vivent dans le passe? Ne serait-ce pas plut6t que la 
memoire du temps, fondamentalement autre, est 
conditionnee par un reseau different de symboles 
sociaux qui s'inscrivent dans l'espace culturel et 
dont la complexite nous echappe? 

J'ai connu un Porno de Californie, qui m'a ex- 
plique la conception que beaucoup d'autochtones, 
lui compris, avaient du monde exterieur. II me disait 
que, marchant dans les rues de San Francisco, les 
Blancs etaient en quelque sorte «invisibles» a ses 
yeux. II ne les voyait pas. Certes, il ne niait pas leur 
existence, la question n'est pas la, mais il ne les 
regardait jamais. II m'a raconte que, ecolier, le maitre 
l'avait oblige un jour a le fixer dans les yeux, et que, 
ce faisant, il avait du franchir un interdit puisque 
chez les Porno cela est contraire aux bonnes 
manieres. II se souvenait encore du regard de I'insti- 
tuteur dont le blanc des yeux etait sillonne par de 
minuscules veinules ramifiees qui ressemblaient a 
un reseau hydrographique. II en avait ete terrifie. II 
datait de cet instant sa conscience de la difference. II 
allait dans son univers, sachant que, s'il s'engageait 
trop avant dans l'autre, il serait perdu pour toujours. 

Les Iroquois ont bien exprime ce principe dans 
le «Traite des deux voies paralieies» (Two Row Wam- 
pum TYeaty ) signe en 1645 avec les Hollandais. La 
ceinture de wampum illustre comment les Hollan- 
dais naviguent sur une voie et les Iroquois sur une 
autre. Chacun va son chemin — les premiers dans 
leur navire, les seconds dans leur canot — , et l'un ne 
peut ordonner a l'autre lequel emprunter. La sym- 
bolique explique encore qu'il faut faire un choix 
entre les deux voies. L'une ou l'autre, jamais les deux 
en meme temps. Tel est le sens de ce traite que les 
Iroquois signerent avec les Hollandais et qu'ils 
crurent signer du coup avec tous les Europeens, ce 
qui etait quand meme une erreur, vous en convien- 
drez. 
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Lisant un jour les paroles de Seattle, prononc^es 
en 1854 lors de la signature du traite de Medicine 
Creek, je me suis rappele celles de mon ami porno. 
Permettez que j'en cite un extrait 25 : 

(...) Nos morts n'oublient jamais la terre 
merveilleuse qui leur donna la vie... Chaque 
partie de notre territoire est sacre. . .chaque col- 
line, chaque vallee, chaque plaine... est mar- 
quee par un ev£nement... La poussiere sous 
vos pieds . . .est riche du sang de nos ancetres. . . 
Meme nos petits-enfants... aiment lessombres 
solitudes... et saluent le retour des esprits. 
Quand le dernier homme rouge aura disparu, 
et que la memoire de mon peuple ne sera plus 
qu'un mythe parmi les hommes blancs, ces 
rivages seront occupes par les morts invisibles 
de la tribu; et quand bien meme les enfants de 
vosenfants, dans les champs, au magasin, sur la 
route ou dans la quietude des sentiers de la 
foret, se croiront seuls, ils ne le seront jamais. La 
nuit, lorsque les rues de vos villages et de vos 
villes seront silencieuses et que vous les croirez 
desertes, elles seront envahies par les ombres 
de ceux qui autrefois aimaient et vivaient dans 
ce beau pays. L'homme blanc ne sera jamais 
seul. Qu'il soit juste et traite mon peuple avec 
equite car les morts ne sont pas sans pouvoir. 
Mort, ai-je dit? II n'y a pas de mort, il y a 
seulement un changement d'univers. 

Politique messianique 

Contrairement a ce qu'on pourrait affirmer, les 
Quebecois sont loin d'etre insensibles a la cause 
autochtone. Je pense ici <k George Erasmus qui a fait 
des declarations incisives, tres anti-quebecoises, qui 
m'ont beaucoup d£c,ue, car jusque-la, j'avais de l'ad- 
miration pour lui. II a affirme des choses insensees, 
du genre que, si Oka s'etait produit ailleurs au pays, 
jamais les Canadiens anglais ne se seraient com- 
portes comme nous, et ainsi de suite. C'est oublier 
singulierement les lemons de l'histoire de penser que 
Messieurs les Anglais sont civilises a ce point! Je 
pense a la pendaison de Louis Riel, a la repression 
des M^tis dans l'Ouest, et je m'etonne. On pourrait 
reprocher encore a George Erasmus de faire un 
amalgame entre le pouvoir et les citoyens. Dans mes 
classes, mis a part quelques hurluberlus qui m'inter- 
pellent par des questions saugrenues et, par la mime 
occasion, r^velent a point qu'un cours sur les cul- 
tures am£rindiennes n'est jamais a I'abri des 
pr^juges et de la volonte d'ignorance, les etudiants 
sont entierement en faveur de la cause autochtone. 
Ils le sont parfois jusqu'a la de>aison: l'automne 
dernier, apres Oka, certains se disaient mime pr£ts, 
s'il le fallait, a quitter l'Amerique. Grand Dieu! les 



pauvres heres! et ou iraient-ils done? On aurait cru 
reentendre ce chant pathetique, issu de notre patri- 
moine, dont il faut croire que les mots sont restes 
graves dans 1'inconscient: «Un Canadien errant, 
banni de son foyer, parcourait en pleurant un pays 
ennemi...». 

Quoi qu'il en soit, vous savez, cette histoire de 
valise que les Euro-machins sont censes faire pour 
retourner d'oii ils viennent, e'est-a-dire en Europe, 
n'est pas nouvelle. Si le contenant a change, en 
revanche l'idee est restee la meme. Elle circule, cette 
idee, depuis le debut de la colonisation. L'arrivee des 
Europeens, avec leurs institutions politiques et reli- 
gieuses qui leur donnaient le droit de s'emparerdes 
espaces terrestres et de detruire les cultures abo- 
rigines, renvoie d'un point de vue religieux aux 
grands fleaux archaiques que la cosmogonie amerin- 
dienne depeint. Pour les Amerindiens, il n'y a pas de 
dichotomie fondamentale entre la pensee religieuse 
et 1'espace terrestre: l'un et l'autre sont indisso- 
ciables. «Ce desir d'apprehension de la totalite 
resulte, ecrit Levi-Strauss, d'un meme desir d'ap- 
prehension globale de ces deux aspects [visible et 
invisible], que le philosophe (Bergson) designe du 
nom de continu et de discontinu; d'un meme refus de 
choisir entre les deux, d'un meme effort pour en faire 
deux perspectives complementaires debouchant sur 
la m£me verite. 2 *" Cela signifie encore qu'il n'y a pas 
de primaute" du visible sur l'invisible et explique 
sans aucun doute le regard different que beaucoup 
d'indigenes continuent de porter sur 1'univers envi- 
ronnant. 

C'est dans ces conditions que surgira l'utopie 
ame>indienne, l'id£e que, avec le retour des morts, le 
monde des Anciens renaitra de ses cendres et les 
Europeans regagneront leur terre natale ou p£riront 
dans quelque catastrophe terrestre ou cosmique. Un 
exemple: dans les ann£es 1870, Doctor George, un 
chamane, enseigne aux Klamath et aux Modoc, 
adeptes de la danse des Esprits, que «les Blancs vont 
disparaitre, et que seuls les Indiens resteront sur 
terre». II ajoute: «Les Blancs vont bruler sans meme 
laisser trace de leurs cendres tandis que les Indiens 
deviendront eternelsw 27 . Cependant, le messianisme, 
loin d'etre uniquement mystique, est egalement 
revolutionnaire en son essence, car il pr6ne la resis- 
tance guerriere. Les chefs de guerre s'allient aux 
chefs religieux. Voyez le cas des Shawnee Tecumteh 
(Tecumseh) et Laulewasikaw (Tenkswatawa), des 
Ottawa Pontiac et Neolin, et tant d'autres. Lidie 
d'une redemption par le retour des morts fait son 
chemin rapidement. Des prophetes surgissent c,a et 
la et prfichent la bonne parole, n'hesitant pas a par- 
courir le territoire pour aller convertir des nations 
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voisines. Les prophetes empruntent et syncr^tisent 
dans la mesure oil, s^duits par le destin du Christ, ils 
donnent une lec,on aux Chretiens 28 . Des reves, des 
transes, des visions leur permettent de commu- 
niquer avec le Grand Esprit et de repandre son 
enseignement 2 *. 

L'analyse des mouvements religieux depuis le 
XVI 1 siecle revele une analogie: les uns ont engendre 
les autres et, dans ce sens, les revendications contem- 
poraines sont marquees du sceau de la continuity 
avec le passe 10 . Toutes les revoltes autochtones n'ont 
pas et£ inspires par un prophete, mais sa presence 
est fr^quente. Si le messianisme prend une dimen- 
sion plus politique, a cause du discours qui le sous- 
tend dans les p£riodes cruciales qui opposent les 
Indiens aux Europeens, observons que les fonde- 
ments de la pensee sont anterieurs a la colonisation. 
II a cependant une forme beaucoup plus epique que 
celle des prophetes historiques. Toutefois, a la 
difference de Dekanawida, fondateur avec 
Hiawatha de la Ligue des Iroquois, et he>os culturel 
par excellence, les prophetes des siecles suivants 
£chouent en definitive dans leur mission salvatrice, 
trahis par le pouvoir politique ext^rieur auquel ils 
doivent faire face et dont ils ignorent fondamentale- 
ment les rouages et le fonctionnement. Historique- 
ment, les messies apparaissent a quelques excep- 
tions pres, tel Ganeodiyo (dit Handsome Lake ou 
Beau Lac, le Seneca), fondateur de la religion du 
mSme nom, au moment ou il est trop tard. Tout se 
passe comme si le monde amerindien, jusqu'a la fin 
du XIX e siecle en particulier, ne pouvait apprehender 
le pouvoir de coercition des institutions europ£en- 
nes et la suprematie de l'Etat. De m£me, il n'a aucune 
possibility de saisir l'£tendue et la dimension demo- 
graphique europeenne, qui se juxtaposent en contre- 
point dans ia mouvance des e>id«5mies qui ravagent 
les populations indigenes. 

En d£pit de la dissimilitude des cultures, le 
discours sous-jacent du messianisme reste fonda- 
mentalement le meme: rationnel et magique, il invite 
a un renouveau terrestre, a un retour aux sources 
archaiques avec 1'aide de forces surnaturelles. Le 
prophete — personnage souvent au passe obscur 
dans la vie — re^oit directement son inspiration du 
Grand Esprit ou du Maitre de la Vie. II est charge de 
d^livrer les femmes et les hommes des dangers 
funestes qui les guettent. II communique avec les 
forces supraterrestres souvent dans un sommeil 
proche de l'hypnose ou de la catalepsie. Ses revela- 
tions ne peuvent s'accomplir que si les adeptes obeis- 
sent scrupuleusement a des regies et suivent des 
rites prescrits. L'obsession de la puret£ equivaut a la 
delivrance. En transmettant des codes qui lui sont 



dictes par une puissance souveraine, le prophete, 
visionnaire, integre dans I'univers quotidien, l'es- 
pace cosmique et I'espace terrestre, rappelant que 
l'un et l'autre sont indissociables. 

Dans une autre perspective, le messie se donne 
mission de consacrer un territoire desacralise par 
des forces malefiques, et d'en retrouver le centre. 
Pour faire face au chaos, il puise son inspiration dans 
les mythes et les rites. II est charge 1 de changer le 
destin de son peuple, et, du mSme coup, le cours de 
I'univers. Les Amerindiens sont partie integrante du 
corps de la terre et, historiquement, c'est au moment 
oil elle etait le plus menacee qu'ils se sont r£volt£s. 
C'est pourquoi le symbole (bien galvaude de nos 
jours) si evocateur «la terre est notre mere» renvoie 
a une realite concrete. Smohalla 31 , prophete wana- 
pam (Sahaptin), chef de la doctrine des Reveurs, 
disaitvers 1850: 

Ceux qui divisent la terre et qui signent au bas 
d'un papier pour recevoir une parcelle seront 
prives de leur droit et punis par la colere de 
Dieu. 

Vous me demandez de labourer le sol. Devrai- 
je alors prend re u n cou teau et d£chirer le sein de 
ma mere? Mais a sa mort, elle re fu sera que je 
repose en son sein. 

Vous me demandez de piocher pour ramasser 
les pierres. Devrai-je alors lui dechirer les en- 
trailles pour recueillir ses ossements? Mais a sa 
mort, je ne pourrai plus penetrcr dans son corps 
pour renaitre. 

Vous me demandez de couper l'herbe et de la 
ramasser pour la vendre afin de m'enrichir 
comme les Blancs. Mais comment oserais-je 
couper les chevcux de ma mere? 
C'est une loi mauvaise et mon peuple ne peut 
lui ob£ir. Je veux qu'il reste aupres de moi. Tous 
les morts renaitront; leur esprit renaitra dans 
leur corps. Nous devons attendre ici en la 
demeure de nos ancetres afin d'etre prets a les 
accueillir dans le sein de notre mere 32 . 
Citation paradoxale dans la mesure ou la vision 
des peuples chasseurs est differente de celle des 
peuples agriculteurs et ou le rapport a la terre ne 
porte pas tout a fait les memes connotations. C'est 
surtout chez les seconds que la notion «terre-mere» 
existe, et on la voit particulierement a l'oeuvre dans 
les rites et les mythes. Ces derniers essaient souvent 
de resoudre le paradoxe entre les chasseurs et les 
agriculteurs, de montrer qui sont les plus forts, qui 
sont les plus purs. Quoi qu'il en soit, ce qui nous 
interesse ici n'est pas tant la specificite du rapport a 
la terre, dont la pensee iroquoise temoigne large- 
ment, que la nature s£mantique des paroles de 
Smohalla. Celles-ci s'apparentent a un chant sacre 
qui tente de contrdler I'univers environnant, de 
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contrer la fatal ; it du destin. 

Ces donnees illustrent que les mondes am£rin- 
dien et europ^en restent separes par des frontieres 
infranchissables qui durent encore de nos jours. II 
n'est pas etonnant dans ces circonstances que la 
religion messianique preche le retour des morts et 
qu'elle naisse de ces formidables tensions. On pour- 
rait presque affirmer que c'est une regie: chaque fois 
que les autochtones ont £te confronts a des tensions 
exterieures (oppression, extermination), on a vu 
apparaitre une nouvelle religion contre le desespoir. 
Les prophetes se levent aux moments les plus 
perilleux: la danse des Esprits qui se repand comme 
une trainee de poudre dans l'Ouest americain dans 
la deuxieme partie du XIX e siecle correspond a la 
disparition du bison, aux attaques meurtrieres des 
soldats americains, aux ^pid^mies de variole, a la 
progression de la colonisation et a la creation des 
reserves. C'est done sur une ligne double, religieuse 
et politique, que se deplete la lutte des Am^rindiens. 
Le pouvoir du messie passe par la parole, parole 
sacr£e, vehicule souverain qui canalise la ferveuret 
la determination des fideles. Puissance du verbe, 
puissance de la poetique. 

Parlant au debut de mon texte de politique mes- 
sianique, je faisais reference a ces differents niveaux 
de reaction contre le pouvoir coercitif. Les peuples 
autochtones americains, aussi longtemps qu'ils se 
souviendront de leur histoire, n'accepteront jamais 
le destin que I'Europe leur a r£serve\ D'ailleurs, ils ne 
sont pas seuls dans leur refus. Les peuples du quart 
monde, selon l'expression consacnJe que je n'aime 
pas plus qu'il faut, exigent l'exercice de leurs droits. 
Ce faisant, ils font appel a leurs traditions seculaires 
pour justifier leurs differences fondamentales. La 
reviviscence est un phenomene qui continue de jail- 
lir ici meme, de sourdre de tous les coins de la 
planete, alimente par une ambition capitale: l'affir- 
mation de ridentite" culturelle, (concept a la mode, 
neanmoins concept typique des malaises de notre 
civilisation ). 

Nous ne sommes plus au XIX e siecle. Le «Mes- 
siah Craze» qui apportait l'extase semble etre a des 
anne~es-lumieres. II n'en est pas moins riche 
d'enseignements. Signe des temps, en revanche, 
quand on examine certaines formes discursives 
propres aux revendications autochtones contempo- 
raines, on peut faire des analogies avec le fondamen- 
talisme mill£nariste qui se repand aujourd'hui dans 
le tiers monde et qui effraie tant l'Occident. Voyez, 
par exemple, le fondamentalisme d'un Louis Hall. 
Par ailleurs, il est plutot inquietant, ce monsieur, 
vous ne pensez pas, lui qui s'inspire aux sources du 
racisme le plus elementaire, (je fais allusion a son 



hypothese sur I'origine velue et simiesque des Eu- 
ropeans ). Si personne ne l'ecoutait, on pourrait 
supposer qu'il n'est qu'une sorte de faux avatar. Ce 
n'est pas exactement le cas. Son manifeste inspire les 
jeunes gens, distille la haine et cree la panique chez 
les bonnes gens: «Faites sauter les ponts. Faites des 
breches dans les centrales nucleaires». Apocalypse 
Now . En fin de compte, Hall est bien plus dangereux 
quand il ne delire pas: il enonce alors des verites 
classiques a propos du colonialisme. 

La regeneration par la violence", la mystique du 
guerillero, le «recours aux for£ts» (dont Oka n'est 
pas le premier exemple, tant s'en faut, en Am£rique 
du Nord), haut symbole de l'utopie (autre sujet qui 
ne manque pas sur notre continent), d'un desir de 
metamorphose. J'aimerais dans une autre lettre 
developper ces concepts. Enfin, ces «warriors» qui 
occupaient la foret de pins a Oka, ils n'auraient pas 
recus^ les paroles de Chateaubriand penetrant en 
pays mohawk pour la premiere fois et se livrant a la 
folie lyrique: «...j'entrai dans les bois qui n'avaient 
jamais £te" abattus, je fus pris d'une sorte d'ivresse 
d'ind£pendance: j'allais d'arbre en arbre, a gauche, a 
droite, me disant: "Ici, plus de chemins, plus de 
villes, plus de monarchic, plus de r£publique, plus 
de presidents, plus de rois, plus d'hommes" M .» Bien 
entendu, je doute fort que nos politiciens puissent 
faire une lecture semblable a propos d'un evenement 
qu'ils jugent deviant et participant de l'anomalie. 

Je sais, je me suis eloignee quelque peu de mon 
propos initial qui paraissait si excentrique et qui 
portait sur le sujet suivant: «faire sa valise». Pour- 
tant, ce sujet revient periodiquement, et il etait a la 
mode cet ete. Les explications qui precedent nous 
aideront-elles de savoir qu'il s'inscrit dans une 
continuity? nous feront-elles comprendre pourquoi 
il resurgit? Je le crois. Quand j'assistai a la premiere 
convention de V American Indian Moz>ement qui se 
tenait a White Oak, en Oklahoma, peu apres l'occu- 
pation de Wounded Knee, les leaders tenaient des 
propos enflammes qui se r^sument ainsi: «I1 faut 
rejeter les Wasichu (les Blancs) a la mer, ils doivent 
retourner d'ou ils viennent. Nous les aiderons a 
boucler leurs valises afin qu'ils deguerpissent au 
plus vite». Poing leve, les participants manifestaient 
leur assentiment. J'ai pu ^galement assister a des 
rituels qui s'inspiraient de ceux de la danse des 
Esprits de 1890. Les chants, la musique, les rythmes 
transmettaient au rituel un pouvoir hypnotique sin- 
gulier: on fermait les yeux, et le monde reel n'existait 
plus. Jusque-la, j'avais beau avoir v£cu dans 
plusieurs communautes autochtones, je n'avais 
jamais eu I'occasion d'apprehender le sens du mot 
«Blanc» en tant que signifiant mal^fique, malveillant 
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et mauvais. Ce concept pessimiste allait faire son 
chemin dans 1'esprit de Blancs qui formeraient le 
choeurdes flagellants. Et comme il se trouvait labien 
peu de «Blancs» a des kilometres a la ronde, vous 
imaginez la situation delicate dans laquelle j'eusse 
pu etre. Pourtant, il n'en fut rien, et nul ne devrait 
s'en etonner. Cette fren^sie des mots ne peut s'ac- 
compagner de gestes concrets. Irrealisable! Par 
contre, si personne ne doute de l'inefficacite pratique 
de ces mots, il ne faudrait pas m^sestimer pour 
autant leur efficacite symbolique. Tout le probleme 
est la, et c'est la raison pour laquelle on les reentend 
periodiquement sous une forme ou une autre, lis 
peuvent faire sourire, et pourtant ils cachent une 
intensite dramatique relativement facile a orchestrer 
d'autant que les Blancs qu'ils visent aiment avoir 
peur. 

Voyez comment il a ete aise de se jouer des sen- 
timents des Qu£b£cois cet et£ sur la question des 
revendications territoriales. Un journal anglophone 
de Toronto — dont les informations furent reprises 
avec une belle unanimite par les journaux mon- 
trealais — , publia un article dans lequel il montrait la 
part qui serait reservee aux Qu^becois apres un 
reglement territorial: il ne leur restait plus que la 
frange littorale du Saint-Laurent, tout le reste dis- 
paraissait au profit des autochtones. Adieu la belle 
province! Des bruits coururent au sujet de l'ile de 
Montreal que, parait-il, les Mohawk s'apprfitaient a 
reprendre sur-le-champ ou en tout cas reclamaient a 
cor et a cri. A entendre les commentateurs et les 
auditeurs qui donnaient des coups de telephone 
pendant les «talk show» qui se succedaient sans 
laisser le temps de reprendre son souffle, devrait-on 
reellement quitter l'ile avec armes et bagages? la 
«leur» laisser, comme c,a, avec toutes ses rues, ses 
maisons, ses pares? Une telle chose £tait done pos- 
sible? Inutile d'ajouter qu'on entretenait 
1'equivoque, prenant soin de ne pas expliquer qu'il 
s'agissait la plutfit d'une m£taphore, d une recon- 
naissance de dettes. L'imagination, cette folle du 
logis, battait la campagne. La rumeur s'enflait: les 
Hurons voulaient l'ile d'Orl£ans, les Montagnais et 
les Cris le nord du Quebec, les Algonquins 1' Abitibi. 
Le Quebec reduit a une peau de chagrin: «Si tu me 
possedes, tu possederas tout...» 35 . On a ici un bel 
exemple de manipulation du Canada anglais qui 
craint comme le diable la separation du Quebec. II est 
quand m§me etonnant qu'il fasse grand cas des 
territoires autochtones ici sans devoir faire le meme 
examen chez lui. Cependant, ne nions pas 
l'evidence: il faut plus d'un partenaire pour se livrer 
au jeu de la manipulation. 



Pfril en la clemeure 

Mis a part peut-etre les autochtones dont la 
langue seconde est le franqais, comme les Monta- 
gnais, les autres autochtones realisent non sans 
dechirement ce que pourrait signifier un Quebec 
independant. Qu'ils ne soient pas spontanement 
s^paratistes, qu'ils n'embrassent pas une cause qui 
ne les concerne guere, c'est parfaitement leur droit. 
Qui pourrait leur en tenir rigueur? La possibility que 
le Quebec se s^pare un jour leur apparait sans doute 
comme une aberration. Les Mohawk et les Cris 
voient cette eventualite d'un fort mauvais ceil. Les 
Cris veulent m£me faire secession du Quebec. Quant 
aux Mohawk, ne reconnaissant ni le Canada ni les 
Etats-Unis comme leur patrie, I'inscription de leurs 
reserves dans un Quebec s£par£ est a fortiori impen- 
sable. Qu'ils trouvent a cette occasion une oreille fort 
attentive aupres des anglophones du Canada, et, 
encore plus, de ceux du Quebec et en particulier du 
parti Egalit£, n'a rien de surprenant. Voila une occa- 
sion inesp£ree pour les anglophones de se faire les 
champions de la cause autochtone, de parader vgtus 
du manteau des innocents. 

Le moins qu'on puisse dire, c'est que le Canada 
franc,ais a perdu de la cr^dibilite dans l'affaire d'Oka. 
Le moins qu'on puisse dire encore, c'est que le Ca- 
nada anglais en a profite pour se refaire une image. 
Ce travestissement £thique n'est pas sans rapport 
avec les liens que nous entretenons, anglophones et 
francophones, depuis toujours; il n'est pas sans 
rapport non plus avec la maniere dont la majority se 
comporte quand elle a besoin de faire la lec,on: elle 
exhibe alors ses vertus. II est facile dans les circon- 
stances ou on communique dans la meme langue de 
faire accroire le pire sur le compte des autres. H£las! 
la langue franchise nous separe des autochtones 
beaucoup plus qu'on pense, c'est un tres grand 
handicap de ne pouvoir utiliser un langage com- 
mun. Ce sont le plus souvent les anglophones qui 
font le lien iinguistique, et malheureusement, la 
traduction et l'interpr^tation qu'ils rendent de nos 
propos ne sont pas toujours a la hauteur. Quoi de 
plus facile d'accuser les hommes de racisme. II 
pervertit tout ce qu'il touche et rien de ce qu'on fera 
et dira par la suite ne changera l'impression initiale. 
C'est pour notre grand malheur ce qui est en train de 
se produire ici. Meme si on sait qu'aucune societe sur 
terre n'est exempte de racisme quand les circon- 
stances s'y present, l'exemple d'individus a 
ChSteauguay et a La Salle, aussi affreux puisse-t-il 
Stre, a pris pr^seance dans les madias et dans les 
esprits, occulte les actes de ceux qui appuient la 
cause. Faut-il s'etonner qu'a la suite des effigies 
brulees, on ait lapid£ des voitures? Certains y voient 
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la main du Ku Klux Klan quand d'autres affirment 
que les membres de cet organisme ultra-reaction- 
naire £taient presents aux barricades, distribuant des 
tracts, sollicitant de nouveaux membres. Certes, cela 
est fort possible et probable, mais notre sociSte n'a 
pas besoin de l'excuse du KKK pour faire une ana- 
lyse de comportement. 

Et voila: les milieux anglophones sont pleins de 
chuchotements a cet effet, l'amalgame est la qui 
conforte: «Les Quebecois sont racistes». 

A part cette cat£gorie de gens qui portent en eux 
des pr£jug£s soit par ignorance — la cat^gorie pro- 
fonde qui existe dans toutes les society — soit par une 
volonte" de ne pas reconnaitre la difference, il en est 
une autre dont la soif de justice est grande. 
Malheureusement, ce qu'on a retenu des eVene- 
ments de l'£te" dernier ressortit beaucoup plus encore 
a la premiere categorie, celle qui frappe, celle que les 
medias aimaient a projeter sur nos ecrans de 
television et dans nos journaux. Le sujet est a 
vendre... 

Autre donnee: le discours sur les Anrufrindiens 
appartient a tous et a chacun. On voit tres bien ce 
ph^nomene a l'oeuvre dans notre soci£t£ «savante» 
ou, du jour au lendemain, des individus deviennent 
de supposes sp£cialistes. Ici, il suffit de pr^tendre 
s'interesser a une question — qu'importent la nature, 
la difficulty, le sujet — , pourdevenir instantanement 
un «expert», un «specialiste», reconnu tel quel par 
l'institution. Mots cl£s, sans doute, mots passe-par- 
tout sans reserve. Chez nous, le «specialiste» est 
comme le psychanalyste de l'Ecole freudienne: il ne 
s'autorise que de lui-m6me. Malheur et gourman- 
dise de la competition qui fait de la recherche une 
affaire d'argent. Pourquoi? Mystere et boule de 
gomme. Alors, les autochtones s'£tant imposes sur le 
devant de la scene, vous pressentez la ptethore de 
«sp£cialistes» qui risquent de se prononcer irre" voca- 
blement a leur sujet. Or qui a pris la peine de se 
pencher sur les eludes ame>indiennes un tant soit 
peu serieusement se rend compte que la tSche est 
quasi insurmontable. Les travaux consacrees aux 
autochtones d'Amthique du Nord sont innom- 
brables. Mythologies, rites, po^tique, organisation 
sociale et culturelle, archeologie, ethnohistoire, et 
j'en passe, torment une trame dense et continue. Un 
eternel recommencement. Mieux on connait, plus on 
devient modeste. Pour l'ignorant, c'est l'inverse: 
moins il sait, plus il se fait pretentieux: un rien lui 
suffit et le voila qui perore a tous les vents. Notre 
soci£te" se contentant de peu, il a alors de bonnes 
chances d'etre entendu sur la place publique. Le 
degre zero de la tradition intellectuelle. J'y vois la 
une faqon de minimiser l'^tendue et la profondeur 



du sujet. Une strategic de V insignificatioti . Si tout le 
monde peut en parler, c'est qu'il ne doit pas y avoir 
grand-chose de signifiant a dire. Nos gouverne- 
ments sont prets a investir des sommes relativement 
importantes pour etudier des sujets a la mode, mais 
accordent, et encore je suis genereuse, de petits 
budgets pour les recherches amerindiennes. Voyez 
par exemple la vogue actuelles des Etudes inter- 
ethniques et inter-culturelles. Elles sont n£es de la 
necessity je suis la premiere a en convenir, d'inter- 
preter les dynamiques culturelles et sociales des 
minorites ethniques nationales, et la fac,on dont elles 
se situent a l'interieur de la societe dominante. Seule- 
ment, la place reservee aux Amerindiens dans toutes 
les etudes qui visent a modifier et a comprendre 
notre comportement social et notre vision culturelle 
reste toujours fort secondaire (quand elle n'est pas 
inexistante). Le raisonnement academique s'appar- 
ente-t-il a celui de l'Etat? Rappelez-vous les ann£es 
1960 quand le departement des Affaires indiennes 
relevait du ministere de l'lmmigration! Pourtant, il 
existe au Canada anglais, aux Etats-Unis, des centres 
universitaires consacres aux etudes autochtones. Je 
ne sais pas comment je reagirais si j'^tais autochtone, 
je sens que je n'aimerais pas qa du tout. 

Mais rien de rien ne m'illusionne* 

Je sais, j'ai deja trop insists sur l'irnkluctibilite 
des relations inter-ethniques anglophones et franco- 
phones. II n'empeche, aussi longtemps qu'elles ne 
seront pas resolues (peut-etre jamais), nos relations 
avec les autochtones s'en trouveront bouleversees et 
denaturees. Permettez-moi de vous raconter une 
histoire qui illustre ces propos. Cette histoire est tinte 
de ma propre experience de vie, et je pense que, dans 
ce sens, elle est irremplac,able. Dans les ann^es 1960, 
j'ai fait du terrain dans la baie d'Hudson et la baie 
James. J'avais commence par uninstaller a Poste-a- 
la-Baleine. Seulement je trouvais I'atmosphere 
etouffante a cause de la competition entre les fonc- 
tionnaires f£de>aux et provinciaux, le reverend 
anglican et le pretre catholique. On avait ferine" 
quelque temps auparavant la base militaire de la 
defunte ligne de radar Mid-Canada censee prot£ger 
les Canadiens des attaques sovi£tiques! Pr^curseur 
primitif de la base de 1'otan au Labrador qui allait 
tant faire parler d'elle. La presence de militaires dans 
ce poste isole avait laisse des sequelles. Toutes sortes 
d'histoires circulaient a propos de tout et de chacun 
rendant les contacts difficiles. Je me souviens du 
missionnaire, un be) Italien, qui accusait son 
collegue anglican de comploter contre lui, de lire son 
courrier et de repandre des propos fallacieux et 
diffamatoires a son sujet. Le reverend I'accusait 
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d'etre le geniteur de metis illegitimes, propos que 
j'entendrai presque partout oil je passerai a l'endroit 
des missionnaires. Delire ou r£alite, cet exemple 
illustre a quel point le climat a Poste-a-la-Baleine 
etait — deja! — empoisonne par les Blancs qui y 
vivaient. Ce n'est pas nouveau, les anglophones 
essayaient de regler leurs comptes aux francophones 
par autochtones interposes. Les fonctionnaires 
provinciaux, nouvellement arrives, avaient mission 
de repandre la bonne parole au sujet de la "revolu- 
tion tranquille» dont tout le monde se fichait eper- 
dument dans ce coin de pays. Enfin, il etait temps, on 
prenait possession du territoire, on allait leur mon- 
trer aux Anglais que «on etait maitres chez nous». 

On m'avait parte de Grande-Riviere que Ton 
vantait comme un lieu harmonieux. De fait, elle 
l'etait cette ile ensablee sise a I'embouchure de la 
riviere La Grande ou on eut dit que le temps etait 
suspendu. Les gens allaient et vaquaient a leurs 
occupations. lis vous souriaient et toujours vous 
saluaient. Ce n'est que des annees plus tard que le 
discours sur «l'homme blanc» apparaitra. Chez les 
Montagnais de Schefferville, c'etait pareil: on n'ap- 
pelait pas encore les Blancs des Blancs, mais des 
«Canadiens». Pour 1'heure, a Grande-Riviere, on se 
contentait d'exorciser sa venue. On avait invente le 
«bogeyman», un £tre encore mythique, mi-figue, mi- 
raisin, vetu d'une chemise a carreaux et d'un jeans, 
un appareil-photo en bandouliere, des lunettes 
noires au visage, qui avait la curieuse habitude de se 
camoufler dans le tas de bran de scie qui jonchait la 
rive adjacente au moulin du cure. II en surgissait 
tantdt rieur, tant6t grondeur, selon les mauvais et les 
beaux jours. Parfois, il se promenait dans la foret ou 
il etait preferable de l'eviter. «L'homme blanc» etait 
encore minoritaire m^me si, mine de rien, au cours 
des annees il avait fini par investir les champs eco- 
nomique en creant un reseau de commerce de 
fourrures; religieux en faisant du proselytisme; 
administratif en donnant aux Affaires indiennes un 
contrdle sur le destin de la communaute. 

Le vieux missionnaire catholique, dont la barbe 
blanche et la robe noire luisante et usee symboli- 
saient un passe suranne, un archai'sme d'un autre 
3ge, etait la depuis 1928. II etait triste, mon mission- 
naire, de n'avoir pu convertir, au fil des ans, que cinq 
individus, mais il avait fini par comprendre qu'il 
valait mieux se specialiser dans un autre domaine 
que celui de la foi. II avait done ouvert une ecole, bati 
un dispensaire, cultive un jardin, et construit pas- 
sagerement une porcherie qui dura le temps aux 
chiens esquimaux de devorer, par une nuit d'hiver, 
la truie infortun£e. Parfois, il se reVoltait et sortait, 
pour reprendre son expression, une «photo» de 



Martin Luther d£guise en demon qu'il mettait sous 
les yeux de Cris egar£s en sa demeure. «Voila 
l'homme a qui vous avez jure' allegeance!» criait-il. 
Les Cris n'en pouvaient mais. lis ne savaient pas qui 
etait ce bonhomme de Martin Luther dont le com- 
mun des mortels ignore jusqu'aux traits physiogno- 
moniques, (rien a voir avec le portrait peint par 
Lucas Cranach ). Quel desespoir le poussait done a se 
ridiculiser ainsi? II m'avait confie qu'un de ses amis 
missionnaires, persuade d'avoir rate sa vie puisqu'il 
n'avait su convaincre les Indiens de se convertir, 
avait tente de se suicider. Aujourd'hui, je sais qu'il 
parlait de lui. 

Je decidai de me rendre a Grande-Riviere. 
Helas! avec la nouvelle politique provinciate (bonne 
pour nous Queb£cois en tout etat de cause), les trans- 
formations ne tarderent pas a se manifester. Bientfit, 
des fonctionnaires provinciaux arriverent; ils se 
mirent aussitdt a hisser des drapeaux a l'embleme du 
fleurdelise. Or ces drapeaux jetaient de l'ombre sur 
ceux de l'«Union Jack» et de la Compagnie de la Baie 
d'Hudson (la seule entreprise commerciale qui eut 
jamais le droit d'avoir ici son propre drapeau), qui 
flottaient dans le Grand Nord depuis des decennies. 
En ce qui me conceme, on pouvait bien tous les 
bruler, sauf que les Cris et les Inuit de la locality les 
subissaient de mere en fille et de pere en fils, en 
consequence de quoi ils comprenaient mal qu'on 
rajoute un drapeau «franqais». De mauvaises lan- 
gues ne leur avaient-elles pas souffle: «The French are 
coming »? Exactement comme si on eut affaire a une 
invasion de caractere belliqueux semblable a 
l'expedition du chevalier de Troyes au X VII e siecle, et 
que la tradition orale eut pr£serv6e. Cette fois, les 
"Franqaiso, a defaut de canons et de mousquets, 
debarquaient avec leurs vices connus: braillards, 
buveurs, danseurs, fornicateurs, libertins, epicuri- 
ens, en somme, de vrais sauvages. Ils avaient des 
moeurs douteuses et d'inquietantes differences que 
le ministre angiican se plut a souligner afin de mettre 
ses ouailles en garde. 

Les «French» allaient tout chambarder, changer 
le bel ordre etabli par les marchands et les mission- 
naires. Nos fonctionnaires z£l»§s, sans aucune experi- 
ence nordique anterieure (ils avaient ete recrut^s par 
des annonces parues dans les journaux et n'avaient 
aucune formation; ainsi, l'un d'entre eux £tait 
vendeur de sous-vStements pour hommes a Mon- 
treal, et ce n'est pas que je meprise ce metier, loin de 
la, mais enfin celui-la etait, disons, un vendeur ob- 
scurantiste), accrochaient des photos du premier 
ministre de la province esperant que sa bobine sup- 
plante celle de la «queen» qui, avec ou sans son 
prince, regnait en maitresse des lieux au point qu'on 
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se serait cru partie de la Grande-Bretagne. Kafka: 
«Notre administration n'a pas change, les plus hauts 
fonctionnaires viennent toujours de la capitale, les 
moyens, sinon de la, du moins du dehors, les subal- 
ternes sont de chez nous. Rien n'a change. Et de cela 
nous nous contentions... » 37 . 

En quittant Poste-a-la-Baleine, je preterais aller 
me faire pendre ailleurs; j'avais compris que les liens 
anglo-franc.ais avaient peu d'affinites electives. Moi, 
j'aimais les Indiens. Je me mefiais des Canadiens 
anglais, et je me gardais des Canadiens franqais (je 
n'etais pas encore sur le chemin de la sagesse, qui 
vous conduit tout droit a l'identite, si cherie 
aujourd'hui, censee vous fournir un super-ego, un 
surmoi f reudien gros et fort comme un char d'assaut, 
qui vous protege des agressions). On n'echappe pas 
a l'histoire quand elle se fait sous son nez. A Grande- 
Riviere, un geographe, rendu fou furieux par 
l'amour insense qu'il portait a son pays, etroit 
d'esprit comme on en trouve souvent dans cette 
profession qui pourtant, par definition, devrait 
ouvrir des horizons, nationaliste a outrance, eut 
l'idee geniale de hisser le fleurdelise a plusieurs 
endroits strategiques du village. 11 allait partout 
r^pandant la bonne nouvelle que desormais le 
Quebec allait s'occuper des autochtones. Pour com- 
mencer, il fallait franciser tous les toponymes de la 
region, et pour montrer qu'il etait s^rieux, il allait 
remplacer les deux autres drapeaux par le nouveau. 
II ne demanda pas son avis a la population locale, des 
Cris et des Inuit, estimant que c'etait pour son plus 
grand bien. Helas! des chasseurs ne tarderent pas a 
prendre les drapeaux pour cible s'amusant a les 
cribler de balles. 

Je ne sais pas si le pasteur anglican ou le 
marchand de la Compagnie leur avaient inspire ce 
mauvais conseil, car il faut avouer que le fleurdelise 
claquant joyeusement dans le vent etait de mauvais 
augure pour ces gens-la qui avaient persuade les 
autochtones qu'en reality ils etaient en Ontario. 
Combien de fois, ai-je sorti une carte du Quebec 
m'evertuant de toutes les manieres possibles de 
prouver que Grande-Riviere, c'etait en RQ. «La, 
m'£gosillais-je, vous voyez bien que ce n'est pas en 
Ontario! C'est ecrit en gros Nouveau-Quebec! New 
Qlebec!» «Mais pourquoi Nouveau, retorquaient-ils, 
qu'y a-t-il de si nouveau? Et puis s'ils ont ecrit ca, 
c'est qu'ils cachent quelque chose.» Les gens 
hochaient la tete. Les fonctionnaires avec qui ils 
faisaient affaire venaient d'Ottawa, Ont. Cela etait 
bien suffisant. Pour le reste, ils ne voulaient pas se 
meler de chicanes toponymiques oil les noms de 
lieux donnes autrefois par les Francais avaient ete 
remplaces par ceux des Anglais, lesquels etaient 



rebaptis^s a nouveau par les premiers. Que le cap 
Jones, qui marque la limite sud de la baie d'Hudson, 
se transforme en pointe Louis XIV, que la riviere 
Nelson soit rebaptisee Bourbon, ou que la riviere 
Pishoprogen devienne, par barbarisme, Bishop 
Roggan, du nom d'un evGque anglican imaginaire, 
peut leur chaut. II y a longtemps qu'ils ont investi le 
territoire et identify les endroits. 

II n'empSche, cette fausse confusion m'avait 
toujours intrigued. Dernierement, j'ai lu dans un 
document 18 une explication lumineuse a ce sujet. 
Bien entendu, je n'ai jamais doute que les Cris 
eussent su ou ils etaient. La question est tout autre: 
jusque dans les annees 1960, Quebec n'avait jamais 
manifeste d'interSt pour les habitants de cette 
region, qui avaient toujours releve d'Ottawa. Au 
debut de ce siecle, en 1901, le departement des Af- 
faires indiennes prlparait un traite qui devait com- 
prendre la baie James orientale et occidentale. Le 
departement avait l'intention de rattacher adminis- 
trativement ce traite a celui de «Robinson-Huron», 
signe en 1 850, concernant les Ojibwa du lac Huron et 
du lac Superieur. Au milieu du XIX e siecle, on avait 
decouvert d'importants gisements miniers, et le 
gouvernement avait trouve hautement «desirable» 
d'abolir les droits des habitants de la region. C'est 
l'Honorable William B. Robinson qui fut charge de 
mener a bien les dedicates negotiations avec les 
Ojibwa, et de contrer, pour reprendre son expres- 
sion, leurs revendications «extravagantes» 3fl . 

Le departement preparait en 1901 un beau coup 
quand on sait de quelle maniere les traites ontariens 
ont subjugue les autochtones du Haut-Canada. De 
plus, le Quebec eOt ete mis devant une evidence. La 
meme annee, une petition signee «residants de 
l'Ontario et du Keewatin» circulait a Ottawa bien 
que certains des signataires fussent du Quebec. A 
I'epoque, en Abitibi et dans le sud de la baie James, 
les Algonquins et les Cris chassaient d'une province 
a l'autre oil ils comptaient et des territoires et des 
parents. Cependant, le departement des Affaires 
indiennes cherchait a territorialiser les chasseurs 
selon des frontieres definies griice a une politique qui 
avait fait ses preuves tout au long du XIX e siecle. En 
1942, il fut mgme question de regrouper les chas- 
seurs appartenant aux «bandes» dite « Abitibi Do- 
minion", «Ontario Abitibi» et «Rupert House» sur la 
riviere Harricana qui coule dans le sud de la baie 
James a cheval sur les deux provinces. En definitive, 
le traits de la baie James ne fut jamais conclu, et seule 
la «bande» dite « Abitibi Dominion» signa un traite 
concernant des terres situees en Ontario, auxquelles 
elle renonqa contre la somme annuelle et per capita de 
quatre beaux dollars. 
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Ce film remarquable de I'O.N.F, datant de 1970 
et intitule «The Other Side of the Ledger», vous le 
connaissez? On y voit la celebration en grande 
pompe du 300 e anniversaire de la Compagnie de la 
Baie d'Hudson, mais on y entend aussi le point de 
vue des chasseurs am£rindiens. lis disent calme- 
ment tout leur ressentiment, comment ils ont ete 
exploited par la Compagnie, comment elle s'est en- 
richie a leurs depens, pourquoi en definitive elle leur 
appartient puisqu'ils estiment en avoir ere" les v£ri- 
tables artisans. On y aperqoit des Indiens allant 
chercher les quelques dollars derisoires garantis par 
les traites. La ligne de partage est marquee au 
couteau: entre le mode de production domestique et 
le mode de production mercantiliste, il a bien fallu 
que les chasseurs fassent un arrangement. Dans un 
seul sens. Cela n'allait pas toutefois sans problemes 
strategiques. Considerons d'abord comment une 
soci^te de chasseurs-cueilleurs, qui, par definition, 
est une societe du «refus du surplus et de l'accumu- 
lation>», qui ne produit que «le maximum de ce 
qu'elle a besoin», est amende a faire du commerce 40 . 
Cette demarche implique alors un «renversement de 
sa vision £conomique»: plutdt que de pratiquer le 
troc a partir de ses biens de consommation, elle doit 
produire une accumulation de biens — en l'occur- 
rence des fourrures — afin de se procurer des 
denrees rendues n£cessaires par le commerce qu'elle 
est amenee a pratiquer. Dans cette spirale algorith- 
mique s'insinue une donnee qu'elle ignorait jusque- 
la: le credit. Afin de retourner sur son territoire du 
chasse une famille de chasseurs a besoin d'un certain 
nombre de biens: lard, the, sucre, farine, balles, fu- 
sils, etc. Pour se les procurer, le chasseur se rend 
aupres du marchand qui lui fera credit sur les ballots 
de fourrures qu'il s'engage a ramener. Vient le prin- 
temps suivant oil la dette au marchand est effacee, 
mais ou le chasseur n'a fait aucun benefice. L'au- 
tomne suivant, pour repartir sur son territoire de 
chasse, il devra a nouveau s'endetter si entre-temps, 
pendant l'ete, la morte saison, il n'a du s'y resoudre 41 . 
Ce qui ne changera jamais, c'est le systeme de credit 
et de debit qui rend le chasseur esclave de la Com- 
pagnie. Le film rend compte de cette donnee de 
maniere exemplaire. 6 ironie du sort et des temps 
ecologico-sentimentaux que nous vivons, la Com- 
pagnie de la Baie d'Hudson a Montreal vient de 
decider de ne plus vendre de fourrures dans son 
magasin de Montreal. 

Je voudrais terminer cette longue digression sur 
1'antagonisme social en territoire nordique par une 
autre histoire. Dans les annees 1 970, j'ai eu l'occasion 
de retourner a Grande-Riviere. Les circonstances 
avaient change. J'avais ecrit une these de doctorat 



sur le village, et je me souviens tres bien dans quel 
desarroi je me trouvais devant la conclusion a ecrire. 
II allait se passer quelque chose, il fallait qu'il se passe 
quelque chose. La situation telle quelle ne pouvait 
pas durer. J'ai done decide de ne pas conclure. Bien 
sur, je ne suis pas devineresse, et je ne pouvais done 
savoir que la baie James allait devenir le site d'un 
mega-projet en hydro-eiectricite. Les annees 1970 
furent des annees choyees pour les consultants. On 
consultait partout, les firmes, les universites, les 
gouvernements engageaient des consultants bien 
payes et, en general, fort devoues. Les Cris se 
trouvaient dans une tourmente, et ils avaient un 
besoin urgent de consultants blancs et anglophones, 
j'insiste. La langue est ici fort importante. Ce sont eux 
qui toucherent les fonds necessaires pour mener a 
bien leurs investigations. Une fortune! Les franco- 
phones, et ils etaient rares, qui avaient precede la 
nouvelle vague durent filer: ni vus ni connus. Lest 
de la baie James colonise par la Compagnie de la Baie 
d'Hudson des 1670, occupe par les missionnaires 
anglicans plus tard au XIX e siecle, n'etait «nouvelle- 
quebecoise» que de nom. Ce sont des chercheurs 
canadiens, souvent fort serieux d'ailleurs, qui eurent 
le privilege d'etudier l'impact du barrage hydro- 
eiectrique sur la population. Je ne mets pas en cause 
leur bonne volonte, ce que je mets en cause, c'est 
l'evacuation de facto des Quebecois qui continue 
jusqu'a ce jour. 

Ce jour d'aout a mon arrivee a Grande-Riviere, 
j'ai decouvert la triste realite. Des chercheurs etaient 
partout. Ils avaient investi le territoire totalement et 
jalousement. On aurait jure que les Cris leur appar- 
tenaient. J'ai souffert. La communaute avait beau- 
coup change. Les tensions linguistiques que j'avais 
observees dans les annees 1960 n'etaient rien a c6te 
de celles qui existaient a present. Des fragments me 
reviennent en flash-back: 1) j'entre dans la maison 
des consultants, une visite de courtoisie, sans plus. 
Ils veulent savoir qui je suis. Je me raconte. Ils n'ont 
jamais entendu parler de moi. Sans importance. Au 
moment de partir, j'apercois dans un tiroir entrou- 
vert un exemplaire de ma these (soutenue en Sor- 
bonne). Comment se trouve-t-il la? De quel droit? Je 
repars si trouble que je n'ose pas redamer mon bien. 
L'impression de ne pas exister; 2) il fait beau dans 
I'fle. La chasse aux oies est ouverte. Des potron- 
minet, les chasseurs sont partis par petits groupes. Ils 
remontent le long de la baie. Le bureau de poste, une 
cabane, est ferme: Noah les accompagne. Un ouvrier 
canadien-fran^ais, chausse de gros sabots, se heurte 
le nez a la porte du bureau de poste. L'air d'un chat 
fache. II donne des coups de pieds. II crie: «Maudits 
sauvages!». Mes hdtes, de vieux amis, pretendaient 
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que je n'^tais pas qu£becoise, mais parisienne: «Cela 
t'evitera des ennuis» ( me disaient-ils. Je ne mens pas, 
voyez-vous, on ne ment pas dans ces histoires, sim- 
plement on n'ose pas les raconter, c'est autre chose. 
Etre Quebecois dans cet endroit etait une tare tant la 
situation etait tendue et mauvaise. 

J'ai quitte' Grande-Riviere la mort dans l'Sme. 
Les missionnaires et les marchands laissaient le pas 
aux nouveaux penseurs. Les clercs de l'id^ologie, les 
contrdleurs du verbe et de la pens^e. Foin de l'his- 
toire des idees. Les annees ont passe: je ne suis pas 
retourn^e a Grande-Riviere. Je prefere ne pas y 
penser ( 6 «bleeding heart»). Je veux garder intacts 
ces souvenirs de 1'ile avec les chiens de traineau qui 
hurlaient a la lune, les caches de nourriture, les 
lampes a huile qui brillaient la nuit, le grondement 
de la riviere au printemps, les violons magiques des 
McKenzie qui nous faisaient danser les reels ecos- 
sais, la chasse a Tours, le craquement de la glace sur 
la riviere quand on allait lever les filets a poisson, et, 
surtout, ramitie" des hommes et des femmes. 
Grande-Riviere, c'est cela, et plus encore. Tant pis, je 
n'oublierai jamais. 

Et libre soit cette infortune* 2 

Que pouvons-nous ajouter a propos des £v£ne- 
ments de Kanesatake et de Kahnawake sinon qu'ils 
devaient arriver t6t ou tard? Le fait qu'ils soient sur- 
venus au Quebec releve de circonstances historiques 
generates et de sequences £v£nementielles bien 
precises. A cet egard, il faut distinguer les premieres 
des secondes. Le caractere historique des revendica- 
tions des Mohawk et des Algonquins de Kanesatake 
est une chose 43 ; l'implication de «warriors» pro-ca- 
sino d' Akwesasne dans le conflit alors que, quelques 
mois auparavant, ils etaient eux-memes en position 
conflictuelle avec les Mohawk de la faction adverse, 
en est une autre. Ce n'est pas un hasard si l'et£ de 
Kanesatake est devenu symbolique des luttes auto- 
chtones, mais ce n'est pas non plus un hasard s'il est 
arrive apres le printemps d' Akwesasne. Que mili- 
tants et sympathisants soient venus des Etats-Unis et 
du reste du Canada pour accorder leur appui prouve 
de maniere irrevocable l'exemplarite d'Oka (bien 
qu'il y ait eu de grands absents comme les tradition- 
alistes d'Akwesasne). Toutefois, une exemplarite 
qui se situe d'abord dans la mouvance des revendi- 
cations territoriales; elle n'est pas n^cessairement 
particuliere aux autochtones du Quebec, qui au- 
raient la plus mauvaise position dans l'echiquier. Ce 
qu'on a tente de faire croire au point que les auto- 
chtones en sont convaincus. Dernierement, 
j'ecoutais une juriste d'origine ojibwa affirmer que le 
Canada etait plus sympathique a leur cause que le 



Quebec. Ligne de pensee qui semble etre devenue la 
regie a 1'Assemblee des Premieres Nations. Pour- 
tant, les Affaires indiennes et I'armee sont des insti- 
tutions f£derales. 

Ou done, sinon ici, pourrait-on imaginer deux 
ministres et un juge de la Cour supreme en train de 
signer une entente avec des guerilleros dont le bas du 
visage est camoufle par un foulard, et au sujet 
desquels on apprendra plus tard que l'un d'entre eux 
est mineur? Cette farce (et ses dindons de fonction- 
naires) ne pouvait avoir lieu qu'au Quebec, pays ou 
les contradictions inhe>entes l'ont rendue possible. 
Je me demande dans quel coin d'Amerique latine, 
des Etats-Unis ou du Canada anglais, par exemple, 
des guenlleros auraient pu si longtemps narguer le 
pouvoir etatique sans une repression meurtriere? 
Peut-on imaginer les Mohawk occupant le pont de 
Brooklyn pendant des semaines? Les Iroquois de 
Six-Nations ou de Tyendinaga bloquant l'acces de 
Toronto? Impun£ment? Voyez Alcatraz en 1969, 
Wounded Knee en 1973, les milliers de balles qui 
furent tirees, les morts et les blesses pendant le siege 
et les meurtres qui suivirent les annees suivantes 44 . 
C'est un paradoxe, mais il est plus facile de porter sa 
cause dans un pays ou on sait que les gens sont a 
priori sympathiques que dans un autre ou ils le sont 
moins. (Malheureusement, cela n'est plus tout a fait 
vrai depuis Oka.) Ce qui est en jeu autant pour les 
Americains que les Canadiens anglais se trouve dans 
la pr^tendue grandeur de l'Etat et de sa sou- 
verainete, ce dont nous, Canadiens franqais, parlons 
beaucoup mais ne faisons pas. 

Cela ne signifie pas que tout va bien dans notre 
royaume, loin de la. Les «siecles de deshonneur» ne 
se gomment pas facilement. Le gouvernement 
voudrait bien se debarrasser de son «probleme in- 
dien»: tantdt, il fait l'autruche esperant que l'orage 
passera, tant6t, il joue au dur, menace et tempfite. Le 
jeu de la carotte et du baton illustre plutdt bien la 
politique du Canada envers les autochtones. 

Un jour, prochain, esperons-le, apres que le 
deluge de mots, qui finissent par convaincre sans 
qu'on sache trop s'ils sont vrais ou faux, aura 
diminue d'intensite, il faudra bien que nos politi- 
ciens s'attachent a une tSche essentielle: celle du 
necessaire dialogue avec les leaders autochtones. Ils 
devraient se meTier de la rh^torique emphatique et 
tenir un langage qui correspond a la realite. Quand 
des ministres — y compris le premier ministre — , 
quand l'ancien gouverneur-general, traitent les 
Mohawk de «terroristes», c'est qu'ils pr£parent un 
coup fourre. Ne prenons qu'un exemple: celui de la 
repression policiere en territoire mohawk On nous 
assure qu'il y a a peine quelques voitures de la S.Q. 
a Kahnawake; or, qui aura pris la peine d'aller veri- 
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fier sur place decouvrira qu'il n'en est rien du tout, 
que la S.Q. et la G.R.C. exercent censure et repression 
sur la population autochtone, et sement tous les 
Elements propres a une discorde qui sera impossible 
a r^soudre. Quand des Mohawk comparent 
Bourassa a Saddam Hussein, le Quebec tantdt a 
1'lrak, tantdt a Auschwitz 43 , est-ce que c'est du mfime 
ordre que Bush opposant Saddam a Hitler? Dans le 
premier cas (laissons le second aux exegetes qui ne 
manqueront pas de faire flores), il me semble que 
c'est a un certain niveau semantique une projection 
imaginaire a la maniere de Lovecraft ou de Woll- 
stonecraft. Demonomanie. Monstres & Co. Egare- 
ment de l'injure. A un autre niveau, c'est surtout un 
aveu de desespoir devant I'incurie de nos politiciens. 

Car il faut bien l'avouer, nous sommes tombes 
cet ete dans un discours tiers-mondiste qui fonction- 
nait tres bien chez nous comme dans les pays eu- 
ropeens. J'ai eu quelque probleme a ecouter 
Madame Blondin, depute" dene pour les Territoires 
du Nord-Ouest, expliquer les larmes aux yeux au 
Parlement d'Ottawa que «les petits enfants 
mouraient de faim a Kanesatake». La verite etait 
autre: personne n'a jamais manque de nourriture au 
siege de Kanesatake. On a vu d'ailleurs apres le siege 
quantite d'aliments de toutes sortes jonchant le sol, 
ou dans les congelateurs. Personne non plus n'avait 
froid, on a trouve" encore des monceaux de v£te- 
ments. Je n'ai guere ete reconfortee par le bafouillage 
du ministre des Affaires indiennes. On pourrait tout 
de m£me userd'un vocabulaire qui correspond a des 
realites locales, et non a celles de I'Amerique cen- 
trale. Genocide, torture, famine, bain de sang, terror- 
istes sont des mots chocs que la presse a utilises a 
I'envi. 

A ce sujet, les journalistes ne firent pas que de la 
figuration. Tels des danseurs, des chanteurs et des 
musiciens, ils jouerent sur la scene du lac des Deux- 
Montagnes et des barricades de Chateauguay des 
r61es ou l'amateur cdtoyait le professional, 
l'hysterique le flegmatique. En tout cas, ils n'etaient 
ni aphones ni aphasiques. On eut dit qu'un maitre de 
ballet leur dictait quels pas-de-deux danser, qu'un 
maitre de chant leur montrait quelles pieces chanter, 
qu'un maitre de musique leur indiquait quelles 
partitions jouer 4 *. Ah! la belle ordonnance, il faudrait 
un Rameau pour ecrire un opera-ballet a la maniere 
du XVIIP. J'aurais bien des choses a dire encore. 
C'est assez. 

Qui veut la fin veut aussi les moyens* 7 

Les Ame"rindiens du Canada jouissent d'un 
prestige certain aupres des peuples dits du quart 
monde. II suffit d'assister, par exemple, aux ong qui 



se tiennent chaque annee a 1'onu a Geneve pours'en 
convaincre. Les Amerindiens du Canada apparais- 
sent forts et structures, et ils tiennent un langage 
novateur. D'une certaine maniere, ils apparaissent 
comme les chefs de file de la revolution autochtone 
contemporaine. Les regards des autochtones des 
deux Ameriques sont tournes vers eux: cela ceux du 
Canada le savent tres bien 48 . Cela est d'autant plus 
tragique que le gouvernement du Canada qui tient a 
defendre ailleurs les droits des peuples a disposer 
d'eux-memes se revele ici faible d'esprit et pauvre 
d'imagination. Sans doute craint-il de voir surgir les 
cadavres — exquis? — qu'il a si soigneusement en- 
fermes dans son placard. La lenteur dont il fait 
preuve pour r£gler les negotiation territoriales de 
Kanesatake montre son peu d'ardeur dans le dossier. 
Le refus qui vient d'etre signifie aux Gitskan de 
Colombie britannique confirme que la lutte s'avere 
encore tres longue et que le chemin est seme" 
d'embuches et de perils. 

Tout se passe comme si le gouvernement s'en 
tenait encore a la doctrine propre au siecle dernier, 
celle de la «destinee manifeste» (Manifest Destiny ) 
qui pr^voyait a court terme la disparition des auto- 
chtones. On pouvait supposer alors qu'ils etaient 
prisonniers d'un systeme d'enfermement et de 
segregation: tel etait du moins ce que le sens de 
l'histoire leur reservait: integration ou disparition. 
Or, on sait que les evenements qui se sont succede 
montrent le contraire. Ils ont su eviter — et cela en 
passant par des epreuves diverses: souffrance, eth- 
nocide, subversion — les pieges que leur tendait 
l'Etat, en particulier dans le cadre d'une operation 
tentaculaire de normalisation du champ politique 
qui eut signifie leur assimilation de facto . Ce n'est 
done pas par hasard si les autochtones doivent avoir 
recours a une contestation permanente: au niveau 
du discours, de la langue, de la tradition ou du 
respect de la tradition. 

Ce militantisme renaissant auquel on assiste 
depuis une vingtaine d'annees deconcerte la socie"te 
blanche nord-americaine. Prenant exemple sur 
d'autres cas, elle n'hesite pas a ravaler toute resis- 
tance au registre du terrorisme et de la delinquance. 
Etant donne que pendant des d£cennies, elle n'avait 
pas entendu la voix des Ame"rindiens, elle a cru que 
ceux-ci avaient abdique. Cependant, il faut souligner 
que cette resistance n'a jamais cesse, elle n'a fait que 
prendre de nouvelles formes, que gagner en inten- 
site en raison de la crise qui monte de l'interieur 
m£me de notre soci^ti. 

Les Amerindiens de ce pays menent un combat 
politique qui consiste a reinscrire ce qui a ete efface 
par des siecles de colonisation, a mettre en evidence 
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une verity essentielle: celle des premieres nations qui 
se deploient soudain sur la ligne d'horizon, et que 
l'histoire, en se faisant, avait camouflees et requites. 



J'ai appele ma lettre le «Cabinet des Estampes». 
Cabinet pour mus£e, estampes pour gravures. Eaux- 
fortes mordantes en clair-obscur. L'epreuve de l'ar- 
tiste. (Les preuves de l'ethnologue?) Mais je n'aurai 
pas parcouru le catalogue de l'irreparable. 

Ces temps-ci, je suis envahie d'une infinie tris- 
tesse. J'imagine que je ne suis pas la seule, mais cela 
ne change rien, et ne me rends ni moins triste ni plus 
gaie pour autant. 
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Consociation and the Resolution of Aboriginal Political Rights: 
The Example of the Northwest Territories, Canada 1 ' 2 
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Canada is in a period of high constitutional attention. As the 
review of our constitution takes place, issues concerning the 
relationship between aboriginal nations and other Canadi- 
ans comes to the fore. In this paper, I address one of these 
issues: the translation of accepting the notion of "founding- 
ness" with respect to the political rightsof aboriginal nations 
into political reality. The core of my contribution details the 
issues and processes by which such a reality can be ad- 
dressed. In addressing this theme, I focus on developments 
in the western part of the Northwest Territories where 
work, including preliminary negotiations between Native 
and non-Native northerners, has been already undertaken 
on this issue. 

Le Ca nada vit prisentemcnt une periode de gra nds remous consti- 
tutionnels. Pendant qu 'une revision de notre constitution prend 
place, diverses questions concernant les relations entreles nations 
autochtones et les autres Canadiens font surface. Danscet article, 
j'adresserai I'une des questions: Comment accepter la notion de 
peuple fondateur tout en respectant les droits politiqucs des 
nations autochtones danslartalite' politique camdienne? Lessence 
de ma contribution ddcrira de quelle faqon on petit faire face d une 
telle realm. En adressant ce theme, je me concentrerai sur les 
developpements qui out eu lieu dans I'ouest des Territoires du 
Nord-Ouest ou du travail, incluant des negotiations pre'limi- 
tiaires entre autochtones et non-autochtones rhidant dans le 
nord, a dtfa commend sur le sujet dont traite le present article. 



1. Introduction 

Canada is now going through a period of high 
constitutional tension. And, as we head towards the 
choice between constitutional reform or the depar- 
ture of Quebec from Confederation, the concept of the 
nature of Canada's current political structure is under 
review. This examination inevitably leads to asking 
ultimate questions about our political ideology. One 
of these questions is, in fact, the basis for the claim of 
legitimacy of Canada as a nation-state. 

As Elijah Harper's stance in the Manitoba legisla- 
ture attests, as this type of question moves to the fore, 
the relationship between Canada and its indigenous 
population comes into focus within the national agen- 
da. In fact, two kinds of questions, which emerged 
during the last hours of the Meech Lake debate, will 
emerge again. The first kind relate to the place of 
aboriginal peoples within symbolic ideology or, to be 
particularistic, the "foundingness" of the aboriginal 
populations within the uniquely Canadian concept of 
"founding nations." The second kind relate to the 
translation of accepting a notion of "foundingness" of 
aboriginal societies into a political reality. 3 

The core of my contribution concerns how the 
second kind of issue is being resolved in the North- 
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west Territories. However, I wish to spend a moment 
on the first issue. The underlying question about 
Canada's legitimate occupation of its territory is 
connected to how Canada defines occupancy of this 
land prior to European presence. That is, it relates to 
state ideology about the inherent nature of aborigi- 
nal peoples and their societies at the time of and since 
first contact with Europeans. 

While there is very little open discussion of the 
issue, Canada has put forward points of view with 
respect to legitimacy. In general these arguments 
tend to be self-serving in that they rely on versions of 
the settlement thesis that tend to view legitimacy as 
based on such concepts as the inherent superiority of 
Europeans or that the land was "unoccupied" prior 
to European contact and hence "discovered" -an 
image that immediately conjures up the idea that the 
indigenous inhabitants were either sub-human or 
did not exist (Asch and Macklem 1991). 

Such a self-serving vision was recently asserted 
by the Attorney-General of Canada. In a December 
1989 appearance at a court case in British Columbia 
on aboriginal rights, Canada argued that "if the 
plaintiffs (an aboriginal nation) ever had sovereign- 
ty, it was extinguished completely by the assertion of 
sovereignty by Great Britain (Attorney General of 
Canada 1989)." In other words Canada asserted that, 
as I have stated elsewhere: "we doubt that your 
people were ever civilized enough to have a political 
system. But even if you did, our mere presence 
automatically cancelled it (Asch 1991)." It is a view 
that is echoed in the recent Sparrow decision in which 
the Supreme Court of Canada declared that (R. v. 
Sparrow 1990:404): 

It is worth recalling that while British policy 
toward the native population was based on 
their right to occupy their traditional lands, a 
proposition to which the Royal Proclamation 
of 1763 bears witness, there was from the outset 
never any doubt that sovereignty and legisla- 
tive power, and indeed the underlying title, to 
such lands vested in the Crown. 

While such a view of indigenous peoples makes 
it easy for the state to claim complete legitimacy, it 
does have the unfortunate consequence of aligning 
the Canadian thesis of legitimacy with those es- 
poused by colonial regimes and specifically that 
held by the apartheid state of South Africa. It is a 
thesis that is unjust and is an embarrassment to both 
Canada and most Canadians. And, I am sure that 
this is one reason why it is so infrequently expressed. 



The more appropriate answer to the question, in 
my view, is to accept that aboriginal peoples have a 
legitimate claim to self-determination and political 
rights that precedes the existence of Canada and 
that, following from United Nations' principles in 
the post-colonial world, continue to have such rights 
notwithstanding the creation of the Canadian state 
(Asch 1984:31-34): That, in short aboriginal nations 
possess an inherent right to self-determination and 
that includes political rights and self-government 
(Asch and Macklem ibid). 4 Given this case, the 
problem, then, is not to deny such rights but rather to 
untangle the implications of accepting them in a 
manner that is mutually agreeable and thus leads to 
peace and harmony rather than disagreement and 
mistrust. 

In addressing such a question, Canada could 
provide assistance regarding a much larger issue. In 
reality there is not enough space on this planet to 
provide a sovereign land base to every people with 
legitimate rights to self-determination nor the ability 
by existing nation-states to completely suppress the 
desire of peoples, through peaceful or warlike means, 
from striving for such status (Connor 1973). 

What, then, is Canada doing with respect to this 
question? How, in fact, is the Canadian state at- 
tempting to address the legitimate rights of ethnon- 
ationaPminorities? And, within that context, what is 
Canada doing with regard to aboriginal rights espe- 
cially in the North? 

2. Canada and Consociation 

I begin with a few definitions. Following the 
thinking of M. G. Smith (1969), I would argue that 
nation-states have developed three fundamental, 
constitutional methods by which to organize them- 
selves with respect to their citizens. The first, which 
he calls "universalistic", argues that the state (through 
its constitutional ideology and practice) relates to 
individuals only. In this view, collectivities other 
than the state as a whole have no official recognition. 
This is the true "one person-one vote" orientation to 
democracy. In this form of governance, aboriginal 
peoples, like francophones, would have no collec- 
tive rights and, as M. G. Smith suggests (ibid), the 
result is an inexorable tendency towards the assim- 
ilation of minority cultures. The clearest example of 
this is the United" States. 

The second form of the state and one which is 
inherently undemocratic, Smith calls the "apartheid 
state." Here the state recognizes the existence of 
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collectivities within it. However, it organizes itself in 
such a way that one of these segments gains control 
over the reins of power and dominates the others. 
Obviously, South Africa provides the primary exam- 
ple of this form. 

The final type and the one that is most interest- 
ing from our perspective Smith calls "consociation- 
al." Here the state recognizes that it is composed of 
various ethnonational entities and organizes itself so 
that, in at least some spheres, these entities can 
express their political rights autonomously. 

I have in my own work added a relevant refine- 
ment to Smith's definition. I have divided consocia- 
tions into two types. The first I call direct consocia- 
tion; the second, indirect consociation ( Asch 1 984:77- 
79). In the former, the state expressly acknowledges 
the existence of various ethnonational collectivities 
in its constitutional charter. An example would be 
Belgium (Senelle 1978). In the latter, the official state 
ideology follows a universalistic premise. However 
the state is organized in a way, such as through 
federalism, that promotes a de facto form of consoci- 
ation. Switzerland provides one such example 
(Schmid 1981). 

While many, especially in the non-French seg- 
ment might consider Canada to be a universalistic 
state, in fact it is, at least with respect to the French 
fact, a consociation (McRae 1974) and, in particular, 
an indirect one (Asch ibid.). Thus, although Canada 
has never expressly acknowledged ethnonationality 
in its constitution, through, for example, the division 
of powers into federal and provincial sphere in the 
1867 Constitution Act, it has created a de facto or 
indirect form of consociation with respect to Quebec. 
Indeed, I would argue that the "distinct society" 
clause of the Meech Lake agreement is creating such 
difficulties because it transforms an indirect consoci- 
ation into a direct one. 

Canadian state ideology, then, already contains 
consociational principles. However, because conso- 
ciation is realized through an indirect form, this has 
meant that constitutional protection is created not by 
clear statements but rather as the seemingly "unin- 
tended" or at least unexpressed consequences of 
other things. In particular, these other things are: (1) 
the division of the landscape into provinces; (2) the 
creation of a federal system in which provinces are 
given recognized constitutional authority within 
certain spheres; and (3) the fact that the francophone 
population forms a clear majority within one prov- 



ince. Change any of these and the current Canadian 
system of accommodating minority ethnonational 
self-government is threatened. 

Because of a number of factors, not the least of 
which are a small population that is surrounded by 
others and its scattered nature across the landscape, 
as well as the existence of provinces, the current 
Canadian form of consociation cannot simply be 
extended to aboriginal populations; at least in the 
south. Therefore, new principles will have to be 
developed to extend such autonomy in that part of 
Canada. These, I believe will be first developed in 
the Northwest Territories. Thus, it is useful to exam- 
ine the situation there. 

3. Consociation in the N.W.T. 

The situation in the Northwest Territories is 
very different. First, when taken as a single unit, 
aboriginal people form a majority. As well, unlike in 
the south, the non-aboriginal population resides in 
concentrated population centres, while the aborigi- 
nal people utilize the vast majority of the landscape. 
Third, the Northwest Territories is not now truly 
self-governing. And, the Federal Government has 
accepted that, as the N.W.T. moves towards true self- 
government and province-like status, the political 
rights of the aboriginal peoples, as a significant pop- 
ulation within the jurisdiction, must be taken into 
account. Finally, unlike the situation in the settle- 
ment of the south, a large number of non-aboriginals 
accept and support the notion of the special status of 
northern aboriginal peoples. 

The fact that the aboriginal population of the 
N.W.T. forms a majority is important to note. How- 
ever, it is the case that this population is internally 
divided into, depending on one's views, two, three 
or four ethnonational collectivities. In the east and 
high arctic, there are the Inuit who number about 
17,000 or roughly 80% of the total population in their 
region (Asch 1984:93). In the west, there are the Dene 
nation, an Athapaskan speaking people as well as 
Metis (whom some would consider to be a part of the 
Dene) and, along the arctic coast and islands, the 
Inuvialuit (whom some would consider part of the 
Inuit). The Dene, Metis and Inuvialuit together 
comprise roughly 17,000 or about 45-50% of the 
population in that region (ibid). 

Because of fundamental cultural, historical and 
other differences between the Inuit (as well perhaps 
as the Inuvialuit) on the one hand and the Dene and 
Metis on the other and because of the geographical 
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separation of the populations (the Inuvialuit except- 
ed), there has been a call (especially among the Inuit) 
to divide the N.W.T. into two independent political 
jurisdictions. One of these, which is to be named 
Nunavut, will be established in the traditional home- 
land of the Inuit. The other, now called the Western 
region but perhaps ultimately to be called Denen- 
deh, would be developed out of the homeland of the 
Dene, Metis and Inuvialuit. 

The N.W.T. population has developed a num- 
ber of proposals to advance the entrenchment of 
aboriginal ethnonational rights in this region. For 
brevity, I will limit detailed discussion here to two 
proposals that were recently developed through the 
Constitutional Alliance -a body created in the 1980s 
which is sanctioned by the Government of the N.W.T. 
and supported by the Federal Government- that has 
been charged with creating principles for constitu- 
tional self-government in the Northwest Territories. 
This body was composed of official delegates from 
the Dene, Metis, Inuvialuit, Inuit as well as members 
from the Legislative Assembly to represent both 
aboriginal and non-aboriginal interests. 

Following the goal of dividing the N.W.T. into 
two jurisdictions, the Constitutional Alliance itself 
divided into two independent organs: the Nunavut 
Constitutional Forum and the Western Constitu- 
tional Forum. Each Forum came up with a specific 
set of principles which were ratified at Iqaluit in 
January of 1987. Entitled the "Boundary and Consti- 
tutional Agreement" (The Constitutional Alliance 
1987), but commonly known as the "Iqaluit Agree- 
ment," this document expressed the fundamental 
charter agreements negotiated by various parties, 
both aboriginal and non-aboriginal in each region. 
Each acted to positively protect the ethnonational 
rights of its aboriginal population. I wish here to 
briefly outline the conclusions of each. 

4. Indirect Cotisociation: Nunavut Region 

The Nunavut Constitutional Forum proposal 
(Nunavut Constitutional Forum 1983) follows the 
reasoning of indirect consociation. That is, it bases 
protection of Inuit rights primarily upon the fact 
that, with 80% of the total, the Inuit form a majority 
population in their region. In fact, generally speak- 
ing, the Nunavut Constitutional Forum's model is to 
extend constitutional protections that now exists 
with respect to Quebec to Nunavut. Thus, for exam- 
ple, educational rights would be in the hands of the 
Inuit because, through the constitutional division of 
powers, education is a provincial responsibility and, 



because the Inuit are the majority population in 
Nunavut, they would control education. As well, 
private law, which in Quebec follows the Civil Code, 
would follow, because they are a majority, Inuit 
customary law. As a final example, Inuktitut would 
be constitutionally protected. However, the appar- 
ent rationale for this is that it is spoken by a majority 
of the Nunavut population. 

That this is the rationale is clearly seen when, in 
the Iqaluit Agreement, the Nunavut Constitutional 
Forum states that: "Nunavut as the first native 
majority jurisdiction within the Canadian federation 
has a particular obligation to structure its institu- 
tions so as to reflect Inuit culture (Constitutional 
Alliance ibid.). It is, as they stated, the desire of the 
Nunavut Constitutional Forum to develop a consti- 
tution based on "accepted and familiar public con- 
ventions of Canadian constitutional practice (Con- 
stitutional Alliance ibid.). 

One strength of this approach is, of course, the 
fact that it reflects what already exists. One inherent 
weakness, like that of any indirect consociational 
arrangement, is that the Inuit might eventually be- 
come a minority. This is a concern among francoph- 
ones in a Quebec of over 6 million people. It might 
very soon become one in Nunavut for, although the 
Inuit have over 80% of the population now, their 
absolute numbers are exceedingly small. Indeed, 
with a total population of under 20,000 one might 
foresee a situation where, with the opening of one or 
two major centres, the non-Inuit population could 
quickly outnumber the Inuit. However, this matter 
is not dealt with explicitly in the proposal of the 
Nunavut Constitutional Forum. 

5. Direct Consociation: The Western Region 

The matter of protection for minority cultures 
within a framework of majority rule was dealt with 
by the Western Constitutional Forum. The west is 
much more complex ethnonationally and, indeed, it 
is now recognized that even when all aboriginal 
peoples are taken together they may not now consti- 
tute a majority. Furthermore, it is clear that, at least 
in the near future, most migration of non-aboriginals 
from the south will be to the more highly developed 
west than to the east. Under these conditions, more 
complex solutions were sought. The solution de- 
veloped by the Western Constitutional Forum was 
therefore based, at least in large measure, on the 
principle of direct consociation. 
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The work of the Western Constitutional Forum 
was greatly facilitated by the fact that the Dene 
Nation as well as local and regional organizations 
had already developed a number of alternative mod- 
els for self-government in their region. One of these, 
"Public Government for the People of the North" 
(Dene Nation and Metis Association of the North- 
west Territories 1982) popularly known as "Denen- 
deh," I have discussed at length elsewhere (Asch 
1984:96-99). One of its key provisions ensured pro- 
tection of aboriginal political power in a system of 
majority rule through the use of a 10 year residency 
requirement. Under the new constitution, it is as- 
sumed that this residency requirement would be 
considered unconstitutional. 

Although not adopted specifically by the West- 
ern Constitutional Forum, the Denendeh political 
model did play a significant role in creating the basic 
principles within which any form of government 
would be bound. These principles include pene 
Nation and Metis Association of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories 1982): 

1. Government must be "public" in the sense that 
all individuals must have the opportunity to 
participate regardless of ethnonational back- 
ground. 

2. Government would have to protect the individ- 
ual rights of all citizens. 

3. The collective rights of the Dene (and other 
aboriginal peoples) would have to be protected. 

4. Government would have to respect Dene (and 
other aboriginal) governing traditions and es- 
pecially those related to consensus decision- 
making. 

The model developed by the Western Constitu- 
tional Forum is called the "partnership" model 
(lveson 1985). It is the outgrowth of negotiations that 
took place among the Dene, Metis, and Northerners 
(the label of self-designation applied by non-aborig- 
inals), with Inuvialuit as observers, at meetings of 
the Western Constitutional Forum. 

Following the reasoning of direct consociation, 
the model calls for explicit constitutional recognition 
of cultural communities and of the enumeration of 
the rights of each. The cultural communities to be 
named are: the Dene, the Metis, the Inuvialuit (if 
they remain in the west) and the Northerners. As 



three of these communities are composed of aborig- 
inal peoples, the model explicitly recognizes that, 
among the rights to be enumerated, are "aboriginal 
rights." 

The parties explicitly acknowledge that aborig- 
inal people will constitute a minority within the 
western jurisdiction. Following from this, all parties 
agree that the rights of the various cultural commu- 
nities, including aboriginal rights, will be guaran- 
teed regardless of the proportion of any particular 
cultural community to the total population of the 
western jurisdiction (for the actual wording of these 
sections of the Iqaluit Agreement, see Appendix 1). 

As the foregoing discussion clearly illustrates, 
direct consociation can be very simple and straight- 
forward with regard to principles. The difficulty, as 
the experience in the N.W.T. bears out, is in the 
realization of these principles in practice. In a sense, 
the problem really revolves around how to reconcile 
the founding democratic principle of majority rule 
with collective rights for minorities. As preliminary 
discussions in the N.W.T. indicate, there seem to be 
at least four fundamental matters that must be ad- 
dressed in dealing with this issue. 

The first is a clear indication of those matters 
that should be decided on the basis of majority rule 
alone without reference to ethnonationalties and 
those which by contrast should be protected from 
this form of decision-making. This, it is clear, is a 
matter for intense negotiations among the parties. It 
is also likely that, at the outset, the majority ethnon- 
ationality will argue that virtually all matters must 
be decided by majority rule whereas the minority 
collectivities will want as little as possible to be 
decided on that basis alone. 

While serious, detailed negotiations have yet to 
take place in the N.W.T, the Iqaluit Agreement 
specifies that, among the matters to be protected 
from majority decision-making is the official status 
of aboriginal languages. As well, the Iqaluit Agree- 
ment concedes "exclusive aboriginal jurisdiction in 
limited areas of direct concern to aboriginal peo- 
ples," including "land and the political protections 
required to ensure its maintenance." Finally, because 
it will be a constitutional document, it is understood 
that all matters agreed to in the Dene/Metis Final 
Land Claim Agreement with the Federal Government 
will be considered protected from changes made 
through majority rule. This means that, for example, 
Dene/Metis participation in wildlife management 
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boards and concerning a number of other matters 
will be protected. 

The second matter is how the protection to 
minority ethnonationalities will be secured. In the 
western N.W.T. two types of protection are now 
under consideration. One way is through the divi- 
sion of jurisdiction between those matters that are to 
be dealt with by all communities together and pre- 
sumably through majority rule and those that are to 
be dealt with by each cultural community separate- 
ly. This should be derived from negotiations regard- 
ing jurisdiction discussed above. 

However, there is another concern. It is the need 
to protect minorities from changes imposed by the 
majority. For example, a future Denendeh govern- 
ment that includes a large non-aboriginal majority 
might wish to use a spending authority provision 
granted to the majority to refuse to fund services in 
a Dene language. One proposed solution to avoid 
such unilateral actions by a majority is the use of a 
veto through the use of principles of double majori- 
ty. Such a provision might follow the referendum 
process used in Switzerland. This would mean that 
such a bill would have to be put to a referendum 
which would only carry if a majority of all electors 
that included a majority of Dene /Metis electors 
agreed. Alternatively, it might follow a process 
similar to that used in Belgium. This would require 
that, for such matters, the Legislative Assembly of 
Denendeh could be divided into ethnonational seg- 
ments and that to succeed this law would have to be 
passed by a double majority that included a majority 
of Dene /Metis members. Another proposed solu- 
tion, that might be used in situations where a double 
majority principle might seem inappropriate, is 
through negotiations that would ensue due to a 
provision that the executive (or cabinet) itself be 
composed of members of all four ethnonational com- 
munities. 

The third matter concerns the territorial juris- 
diction of the arrangement. It was envisioned, at 
first, that the partnership model would apply to the 
entire western part of the N.W.T. However, the 
Dene /Metis may advance a different position. The 
recent land claim confirmed Dene /Metis ownership 
of 66000 square miles of land. Current government 
policy encourages private or ethnonationally exclu- 
sive forms of government on "reserve" lands. Fol- 
lowing from this, the Dene /Metis may well wish to 
argue for exclusive Dene /Metis government on their 



own lands and thus wish to limit the operation of the 
"partnership" with non-Dene/Metis to other lands. 

The extent to which the acceptance of such a 
division would cause difficulties in governance will 
depend, in large part, on the "model" of Dene /Metis 
government adopted at the local level. Should the 
Dene/ Metis use a "private" form of government on 
Dene/Metis lands, such as band councils, this could 
create additional difficulties for the practice of "part- 
nership," but none that could not be resolved through 
various structural arrangements." However, this 
situation may not arise. For example, the people of 
Fort Good Hope (Sahtu Tribal Council 1989) have 
advocated the adoption of a form of local govern- 
ment which includes representation from all cultural 
communities in Fort Good Hope regardless of their 
number and where decision-making would be based 
on consensus. Were the Dene / Metis to advance this 
form of local government for all of Denendeh com- 
munities, their arrangements would prove easily 
compatible with the principles of the overall philos- 
ophy and practice of "partnership." Indeed, in a 
fundamental way, it would mirror the principles 
and practice of government at the Denendeh-wide 
level. 

The fourth matter is the most crucial. It concerns 
the method of election of representatives to a Denen- 
deh government. The key conundrum is how to 
reconcile the principle of one person, one vote with 
the reality of minority and majority collectivities. 
Some work has been undertaken, by myself and 
Gurston Dacks for example, on how to resolve this 
issue in the western N.W.T. (Asch, M. and G. Dacks 
1 985) Here, I will outline a slightly modified alterna- 
tive to it. 

This alternative is based on the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. It is essential, given Canadian political ideolo- 
gy, to provide a system of voting based on 
territorial factors, such as ridings. 

2. It is essential for the exercise of vetoes by minor- 
ities, as well as for election to cultural commu- 
nity councils, that there are separate voters lists 
for each ethnonational community. 

3. It is essential, in order to avoid an apartheid 
situation, that the ethnonational voters lists be 
based on achievable factors rather than on as- 
cribed ones. This approach is intended to allow 
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an individual from each cultural segment to 
move from one list to another provided only 
that he or she meets the reasonable, objective 
and achievable criteria to be on such a list. 7 

The use of these principles could produce a 
unicameral legislature were the people of the west- 
ern N.W.T. to decide on the use of a referendum 
process with respect to vetoes. Were they to decide, 
however, on the form of veto based on votes within 
the legislature, it is my view that this would be best 
accomplished through a bicameral legislature. One 
chamber of this legislature would be based purely on 
a territorial-riding formula as now exists in provin- 
cial legislatures. The second chamber would be 
elected on the basis of the ethnonational voters lists. 
One primary function of this chamber would be to 
exercise its right of veto on constitutional matters of 
concern to affected populations. A second function 
would be to act as a central body with respect to 
matters that are determined to be within the legisla- 
tive jurisdiction of each community. 

While the indirect approach contains dangers, 
the direct approach contains great difficulties in 
moving from principle to practice. There is clearly 
much work that needs to be done on these and other 
matters before the west will have a realistic proposal. 
Still, with land claims negotiations now in the ratifi- 
cation stage and the issue of "self-government" back 
on the front burner, attention will now be focussed 
on this work. 

6. Conclusions 

1 have spent much time in this paper illustrating 
the course of constitution building in the N.W.T. I 
have done this in part because I feel it is interesting 
to those who have not kept current and also, in part, 
because I am an anthropologist engaged in this work* 

As an anthropologist, I have found the exercise 
of constitution building instructive of our discipline. 
Modern political democratic traditions were born at 
a time prior to the recognition of culture as a primary 
force in shaping society. In large measure, the con- 
stitutions that were products of that age, the United 
States' for example, do not contemplate the rights of 
persons within a nation-state clashing with the rights 
of peoples within that state. The impact of such 
constitutions, on the one hand, has been the inexora- 
ble tendency (to reiterate M.G. Smith 1969) toward 
the assimilation of minority cultures by majorities 
and, on the other, absolutism with respect to the 
definition of self-determination as the right of a 



majority people to a nation-state with a defined 
territory. Given, as I stated above, the lack of space 
on this planet to accommodate such requirements, 
this way seems, very frequently -as the Middle East 
attests- to lead to states of permanent warfare. 

There must be a better way, one that acknowl- 
edges both horns of the dilemma: the right of major- 
ities to self-determination and the right of minorities 
to self-determination. 

When looked at in this light, Canada's 1867 
Constitution, took a step towards enlightenment. It 
found a way, albeit through indirect means, to recon- 
cile, at least in part, these two rights. Yet, when 
looked at from the perspective of today, it did not go 
far enough. Hence, Quebec and the distinct society 
clause; hence, the assertion of aboriginal peoples to 
founding nation status within Canada. 

The better answer, then, seems to be direct con- 
sociation. Yet, what I have learned thus far is that 
direct consociations are only elegant and beautiful in 
one respect: the express acknowledgement of the 
existence and the rights of all peoples within it. In 
other respects, it is hard, contractual and uninven- 
tive (at least thus far). It feels, to use a Levi-Straussi- 
anism, more like the "restricted exchange" system 
than the "generalized" one (Levi-Strauss 1969). 

The idea of direct consociation, then, only has 
one advantage, but it is key. It is the advantage to 
reveal, rather than deny, a fundamental truth about 
the composition of virtually all nation-states. My 
northern work indicates that ideas based on direct 
consociation can have applicability towards the in- 
corporation of the rights of aboriginal nations in 
southern Canada that now find themselves a sur- 
rounded minority within a settler majority. It also 
seems clear that, as the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion regarding the rights of francophones in Alberta 
to French education attests (Mahe v. The Queen 1990), 
Canada is prepared to accept the validity of princi- 
ples of direct consociation with respect to the rights 
of a minority cultural community. Whether these 
principles can be profitably extended beyond Cana- 
da's borders is as speculative as would be the asser- 
tion that the Northwest Territories has found the 
correct approach to the problem. 

Nonetheless, the process of Canadian constitu- 
tion building based on the recognition of the contin- 
ued existence of aboriginal political rights must be- 
gin somewhere. Clearly Canada's Northwest Terri- 
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tones is that place. For that reason alone, theirs is an 
experiment worth examining. 

NOTES 

1. This paper was original given as part of the 
CASCA Plenary on Ethnonationalism in Canada and the 
Soviet Union in June 1990. 

2. I wish to acknowledge and thank GurstonDacks 
and the two anonymous readers for their helpful sugges- 
tions on an earlier version of this manuscript. 

3. Originally, the first two paragraphs, which were 
written prior to the demise of Meech Lake, read as: 

Canada is now going through a period of 
high constitutional tension. And, as we head 
towards the Meech Lake deadline, the funda- 
mental concept of the nature of Canada's polit- 
ical structure is moving to the forefront. This 
examination is inevitably leading to asking ul- 
timate questions about our political ideology. 
One of these questions is, in fact, the basis for 
the claim of legitimacy of Canada as a nation- 
state. 

As this type of question moves to the fore, 
the relationship between Canada and its indig- 
enous population comes into focus within the 
national agenda. In fact, two kinds of questions 
are emerging. The first kind relate to the place 
of aboriginal peoples within symbolic ideology 
or, to be particularistic, the "foundingness" of 
the aboriginal populations within the uniquely 
Canadian concept of "founding nations." The 
second kind relate to the translation of accept- 
ing a notion of "foundingness" of aboriginal 
societies into a political reality. 

4. This point of view is echoed in a speech made by 
Premier Bob Rae of Ontario (1990:3,5): 

...If we start from the premise, the basic 
understanding that before European settlers 
came, before, if you like, the treaties were signed 
in 1763, before Confederation in 1867, and be- 
fore the Constitution of 1982, societies existed 
north of the 49th parallel which had a system of 
law in place, which had a system of power and 
values in place, which negotiated with British 
and French governments as they arrived... 

Quite specifically I say to you this: We 
believe that there is an inherent right to self- 
government, that that inherent right stems from 
powers, and if you will, sovereignty, which 
existed prior to 1763, certainly existed prior to 
1867 and certainly existed prior to 1982. 



5. The use of the word "ethnonational" does not 
originate with me. I found it first in an article by Walker 
Connor(1973)entitled "The Politicsof Ethnonationalism." 
1 use the term first because it differentiates the kind of 
collectives I am talking about from "ethnic" groups and 
second because it specifies more clearly that the kind of 
"nation" I refer to is not necessarily co-extensive with the 
notion of "nation" in the term "nation-state." 

6. One possibility would be to have a council that 
would coordinate the overlapping activities of Dene/ 
Metis governments with local governments within the 
"partnership" area. This is a variation on an idea that was 
proposed by the Dene for governance in the N.W.T. in the 
mid-1970s and called "The Metro Model." 

7. Generally speaking then, the factors used will 
not be racial in character. As discussed to date, they are 
intended to be "cultural" in the sense that they will incor- 
porate key cultural understandings of what it means to be 
a member of the group, but will be limited in their scope to 
those kinds of cultural features that can be achieved on the 
basis of some objective criteria. For the "Northerner" 
community the criteria for registration on the voters list 
would probably only include, as it does now, Canadian 
citizenship and residency in Denendeh for six months. 
This would mean that, for example, any Dene who wished 
to move from the Dene (or Dene/ Metis) list to the North- 
erner list would need only demonstrate such citizenship 
and residency. At the same time, registration of Northern- 
ers for the Dene (or Dene/ Metis) voters list might require 
knowledge of the language and culture of the local Dene 
community, intermarriage and/or long residence (for ex- 
ample 10 years) in Denendeh. 

8. I have been engaged in work regarding constitu- 
tional development in the western part of the Northwest 
Territories since the mid-1970s. I acted as an advisor to the 
Western Constitutional Forum with respect to the "part- 
nership" model in the mid-1980s. As of the date of this 
writing, 1 continue to work with the Dene Nation, various 
Dene regions and others on issues of self-government and 
constitutional development in the western Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 
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APPENDIX 2 

The principles are expressed in the Iqaluit 
Agreement as follows (The Constitutional Alliance 
1987): 

Aboriginal people will likely constitute a mi- 
nority of the population in the western territory 
after division. Consequently, the Dene, Metis 
and Inuvialuit are concerned that their political 
rights, their culture and their future as individ- 
uals and as aboriginal peoples be secured to 
their satisfaction in the new constitution for the 
western jurisdiction. Non-aboriginal residents 
of the north recognize and accept the need to 
address the concerns of the Dene, Metis and 
Inuvialuit within the context of a public govern- 
ment system based upon democratic princi- 
ples. To this end all parties to the WCF agree 
that the following principles shall be addressed 
and procedure used in the constitutional pro- 
posal being developed by the WCF. 

a) The overriding objective of a new constitution is 
to build a system of public government which 
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will protect the individual rights of all of its 
citizens and the collective rights of its aboriginal 
peoples and whose overarching principle is one 
of bringing peoples together. 

b) To accomplish this objective a new constitution 
must balance two principles: 

i) The protection of individuals in that each and 
every bona fide resident of the western jurisdic- 
tion should have the right to participate in and 



benefit from public institutions, programs and 
services according to basic democratic princi- 
ples guaranteed in the constitution, and 

ii) The protection of the Dene, Metis and Inuvialu- 
it in that each aboriginal community in the 
western jurisdiction shall be explicitly recog- 
nized in the constitution, and mechanisms shall 
be entrenched to enable each community to 
flourish as a distinct cultural entity regardless 
of its proportion of the total population. 
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Museology / Museologie 



EDITORIAL NOTE 
By Stephen Inglis 

Canadian Museum of Civilization 

Visitors to major museum exhibits are accus- 
tomed to being offered a range of published material 
to orient, guide, enhance or memorialize their visit. 
Yet many of those who saw " Into the Heart of Africa" 
at the Royal Ontario Museum (ROM) got even more 
than they, or the museum, bargained for. In addition 
to a free brochure and a handsome companion book 
produced in conjunction with the exhibit, visitors left 
with a pamphlet distributed on the street in front of 
the museum building by supporters of the Coalition 
for the Truth About Africa. This six page pamphlet, 
deeply critical of the exhibition, may represent a new 
genre in "museum" publication; it certainly reflects 
some of the issues of representation and consultation 
now facing museums and particularly the anthro- 
pologists who work for them. 

The Coalition, now made up of over fifty-three 
organizations, from African and Caribbean students 
to activists against apartheid and racism, claims that 
the exhibition "represents a clear and concise attempt 
to mislead the public and to further tarnish the image 
of Africa and African people". According to the pam- 
phlet, the exhibit does this by "neglecting Africa's 
contribution to humanity" and emphasizing "the 
demise of Africa and Africans". There is an attempt 
to counteract perceived errors by reproducing quota- 
tions on African contributions to science, medicine, 
art, architecture, etc, and by recommending further 
reading.The writers object not to the artifacts and 
photographs but to the content of labels and text 
panels accompanying them which the pamphlet 
describes as "trite and condescending", vividly remi- 
niscent of "a past that is still not past". 

The latter statement reveals one key element in 
the controversy. Exploring the colonial and imperial- 
ist history of many museum collections, such as this 
one, can be painful for some visitors, regardless of 
how well it is done. It has been argued that "Into the 
Heart of Africa" reveals more about Toronto than 
Africa and surely more about Canadian values and 
interests during the periods discussed than about 
those of Africans, yet the response to the exhibit 
illustrates once again that the two cannot be sepa- 
rated. Canadian society now encompasses descen- 
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dants (whether actual or empathetic) of both sides in 
all previous colonial encounters. Placing the facts of 
exploitation and humiliation before the public in a 
courageous and innovative manner, such as is at- 
tempted in "Into the Heart of Africa", inevitably 
makes the museum a stage where the continuing 
legacy of racism and colonialsm will be acted out. 

No Canadian museum exhibition has generated 
such emotion since "The Spirit Sings". Opinions 
range widely from those of opponents who say the 
exhibit should never have been presented to those of 
supporters who see the criticism as an attack on the 
objectivity and academic independance of the mu- 
seum. What follows are two reviews by scholars who 
live and work in Toronto and for whom "Into the 
Heart of Africa" became part of this experience. 

"Into the Heart of Africa" 

Royal Ontario Museum. 16 Nov 1989; Curator: 
Jeanne Cannizzo. Catalogue. 96 pp. $19.95. 
"IRONY (AND, OF, IN) ARTIFACTS" 

By Michael Lei'in 
University of Toronto 

"Into the Heart of Africa" is an excellent presen- 
tation of a collection and of the complexities of the 
interpretative role of museums. The exhibit is based 
on the in situ collection of the ROM, which is largely 
the bequests of families of Canadian missionaries to 
Africa and Canadians who served in the armies of the 
British Empire in African colonies. The opposition 
between their mission and the achievements symbol- 
ized in the artifacts runs through the exhibit. 

It is arranged in four rooms, two blue rooms, a 
grey room and the largest beige room. The beige 
room displays drums, masks and headdresses, weap- 
ons, musical instruments and offers mbiras (thumb 
pianos) to play and headphones to listen to African 
music. The smaller blue and grey rooms provide an 
entrance to the collection, its context and introduces 
its collectors and their African experiences. The con- 
nection of Canada to Africa and the imperialist sym- 
pathies of Canadians at the turn of the century are 
symbolized early in the exhibit in the first blue room 
in the blow-up of the 2c Canadian stamp of "Xmas 
1898" picturing Canada at the centre of the Empire 
marked in red on a world map, over the slogan '"We 
hold a vaster empire than has been'". 
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Two messages are directed to the visitor: this 
collection, the choice of pieces, the inadequacies of it, 
the emphasis on certain kinds of objects were the 
product of the ignorance and nai ve religious and im- 
perialist sense of superiority of the missionaries and 
soldiers, and that African cultures had a range of 
expression, creativity and aesthetic sensibility, not to 
mention knowledge, that was beyond the under- 
standing of these agents of "Commerce, Christianity 
and Civilization". The captions elaborate the self- 
serving attitudes, motives, and blindness to African 
achievements of the collectors and clearly dissociate 
the exhibit from these attitudes of racist superiority. 

Among the artifacts the Kota reliquary figures, 
the nail-figure from Angola, the Janus-faced mask 
from the Cross River area, the four-faces Igbo head- 
dress and the Yoruba diviner dance head-dress are 
interesting; the plaque of a Benin warrior and the 
Ashanti gold necklace are especially notable. 
Smaller objects, weapons, drums, combs and baskets 
predominate; captions and texts are helpful and 
provide a broad context. The curator has been scru- 
pulous about the information on the source of the 
objects and intriguing on the different meanings that 
can be attached to the same objects. 

The sublety of the double message of the exhibit, 
about museums and how they come to have collec- 
tions and about Africa, may be at the root of the 
present controversy. A definite condemnation of 
imperialism and colonial oppression is missing from 
the texts elaborating on the objects. Inverted com- 
mas indicate irony or distance from the explicit 
meanings of the words used. These signals of doubt 
may not be recognized, and first impressions created 
by the physical organization of the exhibit may also 
be contributing to unhappiness with it. The placing 
of the 'The Imperial Connection' at the beginning of 
the exhibit as an introduction to it may suggest 
values to which some observers are more sensitive 
than others. 

Michael Levin is a professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 



"INTO THE HEART OF AFRICA" 

By Hazel Da Brco 
York University 

The fatal flaw in the "Into the Heart of Africa" 
exhibition lies not in the actual production of the 
exhibition itself. Technically, in fact, it is a splendid 
display. 

Impeccably designed, colour, floor space and 
wall construction create an environment completely 
complementary to each aspect of history addressed 



by the Curator. The visitor passes from the silent, 
grey claustrophobia of the colonial era through to the 
spacious warm colour of Africa and her artifacts. 
Visually, the exhibition comprises a selection of arti- 
facts of the most exquisitely compelling beauty. 
Thematically, the composition is precise. Having 
decided to focus on Canadian involvement in Africa, 
the exhibition holds to its premise like a tightly 
woven tapestry, never straying from its central posi- 
tion. 

Historically, as the ROM speakers have been 
obliged to repeat, the exhibition is factually correct. 
It actually does exhibit events as they did unfold in 
that time, in that place, among those people. Yes, Ca- 
nadians did in fact travel to Africa and ram-rod their 
"culture" up the collective African behind. 

The fatal flaw may be read in the horribly pain- 
ful silence following the questions asked not only by 
the Black Community in Toronto, but by a clear 
majority of visitors of all nationalities to the ROM: 
"Why choose to exhibit this now? How do you 
realistically expect this show to relate to contempo- 
rary Toronto in general and to Toronto Blacks in 
particular?" Within the silence is the unstated reali- 
zation that the exhibition planners failed to ade- 
quately assess the potential enormity of negative 
response to "Africa". 

The negative response centres specifically on 
two main concerns, these concerns being the very 
core of the exhibition. The first addresses the choice 
of theme, and the second the use of the visual image 
as illustrative of that theme. 

Because the art was acquired by Canadians trav- 
elling in Africa, to display that collection as narrative 
of Canadian history would normally be a valid posi- 
tion. But the movement, particularly by Artists and 
Arts Organizations to correct the devastation per- 
formed on Africa and therefore on all black peoples 
by the Canadians and Europeans "travelling" there, 
has gained such momentum over the years that any 
public exhibition dealing with Africa and not taking 
a definite pro-Africa position is bound to receive a 
thumbs-down response. 

Traditionally, museums speak with such an au- 
thoritative voice that they "preclude the possibility 
of anything but affirmation" 1 . Viewers typically 
come to a museum not to question, challenge, or 
debate controversial issues, but for a history lesson 
at a glance, a confirmation of actual life as docu- 
mented and preserved for our value-free absorbtion. 
Visitors go away from the museum therefore, with a 
certain unquestioning acceptance of what they have 
seen. 

Knowing this, and in the anticipation of an exhi- 
bition about Africa that would affirm Africa's often 
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ignored glorious and dignified pre-slavery past, a 
majority of Black visitors did not make it past the first 
segment of the exhibition. 

Holding to its theme, the introduction focused 
on Canadian personalities, highlighting their beliefs, 
attitudes, and "conquests"; in short, telling their 
history. Africa, as seen through their eyes was 
"barbarous"; the natives were "ignorant"; the conti- 
nent was "dark"; Christian light begged to be shed 
on the "pagan nation". 

Though some visitors read the irony implied in 
the quotation marks and could intellectualize their 
way through an appreciation of this presentation, 
many, many more were pained and outraged at the 
choice of focus. As always, the experiences of the 
first 15 to 20 minutes of the exhibition coloured the 
audiences' appreciation of the entire show and af- 
fected the ultimate response. 

The sum of their outrage came squarely to rest 
on an image now known as "The Offending Photo- 
graph". Dominating its space, this larger than life 
illustration depicts a British soldier on horseback 
driving his spear through the shield and heart of a 
Zulu soldier who emerges on foot from the bushes. 
In the background, more British troops advance on 
the Africans who flee stumbling for their lives. So 
overwhelming is this image of disgrace and defeat 
that most viewers stopped dead in their tracks there, 
neglecting to read the accompanying text. The text 
explains that "... the Zulu (was) one of the best 
known and most feared African peoples in the Brit- 
ish Empire. A twenty-thousand-strong Zulu army 
annihilated a column of the invasion force, killing 
hundreds of British soldiers..." 2 . In other words, the 
use of this drawing in The Illustrated London News, 
1879, is a typical example of the masterful pro- 
poganda designed to boost British morale and de- 
stroy the image of the Black. Likewise, the irony 
implied in juxtaposing displays of the highly valued 
woven silk cloths of the Asante people with a photo- 
graph of a European female presuming to offer these 
skilled craftspeople a "lesson in how to wash 
clothes" 3 was not appreciated by most viewers. 

Obviously the subtleties implied in design and 
text, and the expansive, unambiguous and sincerely 
wonderful concluding exhibit of African artifacts 
were all completely over-shadowed by the negative 
mind-set created by the introductory historical per- 
pective and accompanying visuals. Moreover, many 
of the visuals were photographs or illustrations in- 



terpreted as photographs. And photographs, more 
than any other art form, are understood to capture an 
immediate, infallible truth. The unfortunate use of 
these photographs by the Museum comes across as 
an authoritative statement of Black Africa on its 
knees before White Europe. 

The history lesson at a glance (emphasis on 
"glance") highlighted Canadian missionary and 
military activity in Africa, without clearly stating the 
brutal nature of their presence there and without 
clearly describing the magnificence and glory of pre- 
slavery African civilizations. 

The exhibition's intent , though curatorially 
valid, was found unacceptable to a populace largely 
dedicated to correcting the negative stereotypical 
image of Blacks in Western culture. The role of the 
Museum in creating social values came seriously 
under question. Furthermore, the ROM'S response, 
not only to the Black demand that the exhibition be 
altered, but to mainstream media questioning the 
exhibition's motive, was handled so poorly that 
Toronto as a community was almost forced to con- 
clude that the arrogance and immorality associated 
with an aggressive dominant culture was alive and 
working within the ROM. 

Certainly, mistakes were made. Unfortunately, 
mistakes are all too common between large main- 
stream institutions making virgin voyages into di- 
verse and unfamiliar cultures and members of the 
very cultures that the institutions believe they ade- 
quately represent. 

A few unambiguous messages have finally been 
conveyed. Museums and communities must dia- 
logue and interact in real, on-going terms. Cross- 
cultural understanding must be actively encouraged 
in every discipline and walk of life. And at this point 
in the earth's history, African art must only be used 
in the positive service of African peoples worldwide. 

Hazel Da Breo, a student of Art History at York Uni- 
versity, is a curator of Caribbean art. 

Notes 

1. Allan Sekula, "On the Invention of Photographic 
Meaning" Thinking Photography. (MacMillan : 1982) p. 85. 

2. Image: "Lord Beresford's encounter with a Zulu" 
Into the Heart of Africa: Exhibition catalogue, Jeanne Can- 
nizzo, Royal Ontario Museum, 1989. 

3. Image : "Mrs. Thomas Titcombe offering a lesson 
on how to wash clothes", Ibid, p. 30. 
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XVI e Conference Internationale du 
Conseil International des Musees 
du 19 au 26 septembre 1992, Quebec 

par Celine Saucier 

Coordonnatrice, Communications et relations pub- 
liques, ICOM 1992, Quebec 

Quebec, ville du patrimoine mondial de 
I'Unesco, accueillera, du 19 au 26 septembre 1992, 
2 000 mus£ologues venus des quatre coins du globe. 
Cette Conference g^nerale est placed sous le theme 
«LES MUSEES: Y A-T-ILDES LIMITES?» II invite les 
representants de la communaute mus^ale a debattre 
de l'avenir des musses, de leurs nouveaux rdles, de 
leurs defis aujourd'hui et de la faqon dont ils doivent 
eVoluer et s'adapter aux changements dans la so- 
ciete. Les sous-themes stimuleront la reflexion des 
participants, a savoir: la redefinition du rfile des 
musees dans la societe, la recherche impliquant le 
rdle des musees face a leur mission. L'implication 
des institutions a caractere mus£ologique dans les 
diverses cultures sera egalement exploree. 

La X VT Conference gene>ale comportera trois 
parties distinctes: 

• la ceremonie officielle d'ouverture, les seances 
pl£nieres et les ateliers reunissant tout les 
membres presents de 1'ICOM; 

• les reunions, les activity et 1' assemble 
geneYale de chacun des comites internationaux 
et des organisations affiliees ainsi que le Forum 
interdisciplinaire reunissant tous les comites et 
organisations; 

1' Assembled g^nerale de 1'ICOM cldturera les 
activites de cette Conference. 

De plus, de nombreuses autres manifestations 
seront offertes aux participants et aux personnes ac- 
compagnantes, telles que des receptions, des excur- 
sions, des dejeuners-causeries, un rallye du patri- 
moine, l'invitation a participer a la conference an- 
nuelle de la Societe" des musees qu^becois et a visiter 
le Salon ICOM 1992. 

Qu'est-ce que 1'ICOM? 

Le Conseil international des musees (ICOM) est 
une organisation professionnelle qui se consacre au 
developpement des musees dans le monde entier. 
C'est ('organisation representative de la profession 
mus^ale sur le plan international ainsi que I'instru- 
ment technique de la realisation des programmes de 



I'Unesco concernant le developpement des musses. 
L'ICOM regroupe actuellement 9 000 museologues 
repartis dans cent vingt pays. Associe a I'Unesco en 
tant qu'organisation non gouvernementale, il a son 
siege social a Paris, a la Maison de I'Unesco. 

Les comitfe internationaux et organisations af- 
filiees 

C'est au sein des 24 comites internationaux de 
1'ICOM que se realisent les objectifs de ('organisa- 
tion. Ces comites represented divers types de 
musees: musees d'art et d'arts appliques, de sci- 
ences, de literature, d'histoire naturelle, d'archeolo- 
gie, du costume, d'egyptologie, d'ethnographie, 
d'instruments de musique, du verre, les musses 
regionaux, ceux des sciences et techniques et ceux 
des sciences naturelles, ou bien des disciplines: 
conservation, education et action culturelle, securite, 
administration, documentation, architecture et tech- 
niques museographiques, echange d'expositions 
internationales, formation du personnel, mus^olo- 
gie, relations publiques. Les 24 comites interna- 
tionaux tiennent chacun une reunion annuelle, dans 
des lieux toujours differents, pour mieux repondre a 
la demande des membres. A cet ensemble s'ajoutent 
8 organisations affiliees qui ont souhaite associer 
leurs travaux a ceux de 1'ICOM: armes et histoire 
militaire, arts du spectacle, confederation interna- 
tionale des musees maritimes, mouvement interna- 
tional pour une nouvelle mus£oIogie, musses d'ag- 
riculture, musees de plein aireuropeens, musees de 
transports. 

Un code de de'ontologie professionnelle 

En 1986, 1'ICOM a adopt* un code de deontolo- 
gie professionnelle que tous ses membres choisis- 
sent de respecter en adherant a l'organisation. 
Traduit en treize langues, ce code fixe des conduites 
precises en ce qui concerne en particulier l'ethique 
des acquisitions et les responsabilites vis-a-vis des 
collections ou du public. II constitue 1'un des outils 
de la lutte contre les vols et le trafic illicite de biens 
culturels, dont les pratiques ne cessent de s'amplifier 
sous I'effet de la hausse du marche de l'art. 

La restitution des biens culturels 

L'ICOM a toujours souligne son attachement a 
la notion de restitution des biens en cas d'appropria- 
tion illicite. II encourage les restitutions volontaires 
faites par les musses lorsque ceux-ci s'aperqoivent 
qu'ils detiennent des biens illegalement exportes ou 
vendus. II deplore que de grands pays n'aient pas 
encore suivi l'exemple des Etats-Unis, du Canada, 
de l'Australie, pour ratifier la Convention de 
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l'Unesco de 1970 qui rSglemente la circulation des 
biens culturels. II affirme que l'identite culturelle 
des peuples est etroitement liee a la protection de 
leur patrimoine. 

Des liens ttroits Nord-Sud-Est-Ouest 

Des ^changes reguliers rtunissent les membres 
des differents comites nationaux: I'URSS avec les E.- 
U. et la France, la France avec la Pologne et la Hon- 
grie... Des programmes de jumelage de musee sont 
mis en oeuvre, tel le programme suedo-africain qui 
a amene quinze conservateurs africains en Suede 
pendant quinze jours, le programme «Mus£es sans 
frontieres» de l'Ecole du patrimoine (France) avec 
des conservateurs de differents pays. 

Les affinites linguistiques g^nerent des ren- 
contres: musses de pays lusophones en septembre 
1989 au Portugal, musses de pays germanophones 
comme en 1988 en RFA, Musees des pays nordiques 
en 1989 en Norvege. 

Annexe: quelques faits saillants 

1946 

Fondation du Conseil international des musees 
(Paris) a 1'initiative de Chauncey J. Hamlin (Etats- 
Unis d'Amenque) qui en devient le premier 
president. 

L'Unesco place sous la responsabilite" de 
1'ICOM le centre de documentation qui deviendra le 
Centre de documentation Unesco-ICOM. Unique 
banque de donn£es pour les musses de toutes disci- 
plines dans le monde, le Centre rend des services 
d'information, d'orientation et de recherche aux 
professionals de musee, aux chercheurs, a l'Unesco 
et h ses Etats membres. 

1948 

Premiere Conference generate (Paris). Des 
mus£ologues venant de cinquante-trois pays y par- 
ticipent. Creation de douze comics specialises. 

1950 

Deuxieme Conference generale (Londres, 
Royaume-Uni) avec la participation de trente et un 
pays provenant des cinq continents. Principaux 
themes traites: echange des collections et du person- 
nel de conservation, inventaire des instruments 
scientifiques, musses et Education, problemes de 
formation professionnelle. 

1951 

Reunion de la Commission pour les questions 
raciales dans le cadre du Comite international pour 
les musses d'ethnographie et de folklore (Paris). 

Croisade des musses organised par l'Unesco et 



l'ICOM; elle marque le debut d'une prise de con- 
science par les conservateurs et les enseignants, a 
l'edielle internationale, du r61e educatif des musses. 
Des actions successives aboutiront en 1977, a l'insti- 
tution de la Journee internationale des musees (18 
mai), celebree regulierement depuis dans nombre de 
pays. 
1953 

Troisieme Conference generale (G£nes, Milan et 
Bergame, Italie). Vingt-quatre pays sont represented 
a la Conference. Dix comites specialises y debattent, 
entre autres, des themes suivants: I'architecture des 
musees et les musees dans l'urbanisme moderne; 
musees et progres scientifique et technique; musees 
d'histoire naturelle et protection de la nature; 
musees et comprehension internationale; le musee 
d'art moderne au service de l'art vivant. 

Conference sur les musees d'archeologie et 
d'histoire (Naples). Themes principaux: regime 
international des fouilles archeologiques; exposi- 
tions temporaires mettant en lumiere l'indepen- 
dance des civilisations. 

1956 

Quatrieme Conference generale (Bale, Berne, 
Zurich, Schaffhouse, NeuchStel et Geneve, Suisse) 
avec des participants de trente-cinq pays. Themes 
principaux: le musee d'histoire naturelle dans le 
monde moderne; le probleme des musees histori- 
ques a notre epoque; installations modernes de 
musees techniques. 

1959 

Cinquieme Conference generale (Stockholm). 
Trente pays sont representes; neuf Comites interna- 
tionaux tiennent des reunions de travail. Themes 
discutes: echanges entre musees et expositions inter- 
national artistiques; enqu£te sur la profession 
museale; conseils pour l'etablissement de musees de 
sciences et techniques; role des musees d'ethnogra- 
phie en tant qu'instrument de recherche. 

1962 

Sixieme Conference generale (La Haye, Pays- 
Bas) avec des participants de vingt-deux pays. Prin- 
cipaux themes etudies: dispositifs contre les vols 
d'objets d'art, problemes specifiques de la conserva- 
tion des biens culturels dans les pays tropicaux et 
subtropicaux; le r6le des musees de folklore dans un 
monde en emulation. 

1964 

Participation a la Campagne mondiale contre la 
faim. Les Comites nationaux de l'ICOM organisent 
des expositions consacrees a la lutte contre la faim. 
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1965 

Septieme Conference generale (Washington, 
Philadelphie et New York, Etats-Unis). Pour la pre- 
miere fois, un theme general de travail est adopte: 
«La formation du personnel des musees». 

1968 

Huitieme Conference g£ne>ale (Cologne et 
Munich, RFA) avec des participants de soixante-cinq 
pays sur le theme: «Musee et recherche». 

1974 

Publication d'un recueil de legislations nation- 
ales sur la protection du patrimoine culturel, about- 
issement des efforts poursuivis par 1'ICOM depuis 
1970 pour denoncer le trafic illicite des biens cul- 
turels, encourager les musees a s'y opposer en dif- 
fusant largement l'information sur les textes na- 
tionaux regissant la protection du patrimoine. 

L'ICOM prepare, a I'intention de 1'Unesco, une 
etude sur les aspects techniques, juridiques et ad- 
ministratifs de l'£change d'objets et de specimens 
originaux entre institutions de differents pays. Cette 
etude servira de base de discussion aux experts 
gouvernementaux charges d'elaborer la «Recom- 
mandation concernant l'echange international de 
biens culturels». 

Dixieme Conference generale (Copenhague, 
Danemark) sous le theme «Le musee et le monde 
moderne». Soixante-deux pays y sont repfesenfes. 

1977 

Onzieme Conference generale (Leningrad et 
Moscou, URSS) sur le theme «Musees et echanges 
culturels». 



A la demande de 1'Unesco, le Comite ad hoc de 
1'ICOM prepare une «£tude relative aux principes, 
conditions et moyens de la restitution ou du retour 
de biens culturels en vue de la reconstitution des 
patrimoines disperses». 

A partir de 1977, 1'ICOM, a la demande de 
1'Unesco, entreprend la realisation de projets d'assis- 
tance technique et collabore a I'£tablissement ou a la 
renovation de nombreux musees en divers pays. 

1980 

Douzieme Conference g£ne>ale (Mexico, 
Mexique) sur le theme «Les musses et leur responsa- 
bilife a 1'egard du patrimoine mondial». 

1981 

Publication du Repertoire des musses d'Afri- 
que. L'ICOM commence, sous contrat avec 
1'Unesco, l'inventaire des biens culturels africains se 
trouvant hors d'Afrique. 

1983 

Treizieme Conference generale (Londres, 
Royaume-Uni) sur le theme: «Des musses pour un 
monde en developpement». 

1986 

Quatorzieme Conference generale (Buenos 
Aires, Argentine) sur le theme: «Mus£es et avenir du 
patrimoine: etat d'urgence». 

1989 

Quinzieme Conference generale (La Haye, 
Pays-Bas) sur le theme: «Musees generateurs de 
culture». 

Pour toute information relative a la XVI' Conference 
generale, les bureaux d'ICOM 1992 sont situes dans la 
Maison Chevalier, au 60, rue Marchc-Champlain, 
Quebec, G1K 8R1 (Telephone (418) 694-1992) Teleco- 
pies (418) 694-1450). 
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Book Reviews / Comptes rendus 



Micheline LABELLE, , Genevieve TURCOTTE, 
Marianne KEMPENEERS et Deirdre MEINTEL. 
Histoires d'immigre'es. Itineraires d'ouvrieres 
colombiennes, grecques, haitiennes et portugaises de 
Montreal, Montreal, Boreal, 1987, 275 pages. 

Par Bernard Bernier 
Dbpartement d' anthropologic 
University de Montrdal 

Les auteurs de ce livre ont utilise" la m^thode des 
recits de vie, obtenus par entretien avec 76 femmes, 
pour montrer l'itineraire de travailleuses immigran- 
tes venant de quatre pays differents (Colombie, 
Grece, Haiti et Portugal) et vivant pr£sentement a 
Montreal. Elles ont voulu adopter le point de vue 
«des personnes concernees, car ce que Ton sait actu- 
ellement des femmes immigr£es n'est trop souvent 
que le reflet du regard que leur portent les autres» 
(24). La presentation des r^sultats est divisee en trois 
grandes parties portant respectivement sur les pays 
d'origine, sur le processus d'^migration en tant que 
tel et sur la vie a Montreal, cette derniere partie etant 
divisee en un chapitre sur le travail et un autre sur la 
famille et la parente. Les auteurs portent beaucoup 
d'attention au travail, carle travail, comme source de 
revenus, est au centre de la decision d'emigrer. 
D'ailleurs, comme elles le montrent dans leur intro- 
duction, les femmes immigrantes ont un taux de 
participation a la main-d'oeuvre active plus eleve que 
les femmes n£es au Canada. 

Les auteurs ont bien reussi a donner la parole aux 
femmes. Les temoignages des ouvrieres immigrantes 
sur leur situation souvent tres difficile dans leur pays 
d'origine, sur les p£rip£ties du processus migratoire, 
sur les moyens d'obtenir des emplois, sur les condi- 
tions de travail, sur les relations avec leur mari, etc., 
sont eloquentes et donnent une image vivante de la 
vie quotidienne et de la situation de ces femmes. De 
plus, le choix des narrations est bien fait pour illustrer 
les difterentes facettes traitees dans le livre. Les 
difficulty de combiner le travail salarie" et le travail 
domestique sont particulierement bien traitees. 

II y a toutefois un probleme: les temoignages sont 
decoupes selon les trois grandes parties du livre, ce 
qui veut dire que l'itineraire des immigrantes, c'est-a- 
dire la continuity de la vie de chaque personne, le fond 
individuel qui lie en un tout, pour chacune, l'experi- 
ence dans le pays d'origine, le processus migratoire, 
la situation au travail et la vie familiale au Canada, est 
morcete, d£coupe\ La continuity des temoignages en 



est alors brisee. Par ailleurs, si quelques femmes sont 
facilement identifiables parce que les auteurs leur ont 
donne des noms fictifs, d'autres, la majority ne sont 
pas identifiers, sauf de fac,on impersonnelle (par 
exemple: «Quarante-deux ans, vivait a Port-au- 
Prince depuis l'Sge de cinq ans. Emigre en 1969» 
(103). Cette faqon de proc£der rend difficile la recon- 
struction des itineraires personnels et contribue au 
caractere d£coup£ de la presentation. 

Les auteurs se sont donne comme autre objectif 
de «susciter une reflexion th^orique susceptible (...) 
de rendre compte de la realite migratoire (...)» (13). 
Sur ce point, I'ouvrage, qui nous livre de nouveaux 
temoignages sur l'experience des femmes ouvrieres 
immigrantes, ce qui est bon en soi, et qui fournit une 
analyse plus qu'adequate du sujet traite, ajoute peu 
aux livres et articles theoriques deja disponibles sur la 
migration, sur les conditions dans le pays d'origine 
qui poussent a la migration et sur l'insertion des 
immigrants dans la societe d'accueil. 
II s'agit done d'un ouvrage tres interessant du point 
de vue empirique et analytique, mais qui comporte 
un probleme d'exposition menant au morcellement 
de l'experience des femmes ouvrieres immigrantes et 
qui ajoute peu a la reflexion th£orique sur la migra- 
tion. 



James B. Waldram, As long as the Rivers Run: 
Hydroelectric Development and Native Communi- 
ties in Western Canada, Winnipeg, The Univer- 
sity of Manitoba Press, 1988, 253 pages. 

Par Alain Bissonnette 

Conseil des Atikamekiv et des Montagnais 

D'abord inte>ess£ par les consequences sociales 
et economiques des projets hydro-electriques sur les 
communautes autochtones, l'auteur a pris con- 
science, au fil de ses enqueues de terrain, d'un fait qui 
l'a intrigue et qu'il a voulu explorer a fond. Ce fait 
concerne le processus de planification et de negocia- 
tion des projets hydro-electriques dans les regions 
eloignees du Canada. Selon l'auteur, et e'est la sa 
these, on se trouve face a un processus identique a 
celui utilise au XIX e siecle lors de la signature des 
traites avec les Indiens et de I'octroi de «scrip» aux 
Metis, et ce processus se r£pete partout au Canada ou 
les gouvernements provinciaux jugent qu'il est «de 
l'inte'ret general» de leur citoyens de mettre en branle 
de tels projets de developpement. 
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Dans son ouvrage, l'auteur etablit minutieuse- 
ment les paralieies entre la negotiation des traites et 
celle des actuelles ententes permettant la construc- 
tion de barrages hydro-electriques. Ses conclusions 
sont les suivantes: ces negotiations sont toujours 
r£alis£es a la derniere minute, de faqon fort acceieree 
et toujours sous pression. On peut m^me se deman- 
der jusqu'a quel point il s'agit de veritables negotia- 
tions dans la mesure ou les documents qui sont 
finalement signed sont toujours prealablement 
rediges, du moins en tres grande partie sinon en- 
tierement. De meme, les compensations accordees 
aux peuples autochtones concents par les gouver- 
nements sont fort semblables et tout a fait de meme 
esprit. Par ailleurs, des organismes ephemeres sont 
charges de repr^senter les gouvernements con- 
cerned lors de la negotiation de ces ententes, alors 
que la mise-en-oeuvre de ces dernieres sont laiss^es 
a la seule discretion des gouvernements. Ce qui 
semble etre une veritable strategic gouvernementale 
vise a d'abord signer avec une majorite de commu- 
naute autochtones plus attir^es par les avantages 
immediats que peut procurer l'entente en question, 
pour ensuite obtenir l'assentiment des quelques 
autres plus recalcitrantes. L'auteur constate egale- 
ment qu'a regard de ces ententes, aussi bien celles 
conclues au XlX e siecle qu'au XX e , les parties les 
interpreted selon les referents fort differents: les uns 
valorisant la version ecrite, la langue anglaise et les 
concepts octidentaux qui se rattachent a cette ver- 
sion, les autres appuyant plutdt sur la version orale 
des ententes et leurs propres concepts en matiere 
d'alliance sotiale et economique. De meme, l'atti- 
tude du gouvernement federal a regard des peuples 
autochtones n'a, selon l'auteur, guere change depuis 
un siecle: lorsqu'il s'agit de discuter la realisation 
d'un projet de developpement important dans une 
region ou se trouve un groupe autochtone, la solu- 
tion demeurant globalement identique, c'est-a-dire 
que les autochtones n'ont qu'a etre deplaces, le gou- 
vernement federal ayant la competence necessaire 
pour les y forcer. L'auteur souligne, en outre, le r61e 
des conseillers lors de ces negotiations. II y a un 
siecle, on ne retrouvait aucun avocat a l'emploi des 
autochtones, et ceux qui les conseillaient n'etaient 
que tres rarement independants; soit qu'ils etaient 
carrement des employes du gouvernement federal, 
soit qu'ils estimaient preferable de tout simplement 
accepter les vues de ce dernier. Aujourd'hui, certes, 
la situation a change, mais les efforts des conseillers 
des peuples autochtones n'ont que ti*es rarement 
porte fruit dans ce domaine precis de lutte contre les 
projets gigantesques de l'une ou l'autre des com- 
posantes de I'Etat canadien. 

L'ouvrage de Waldham doit etre lu. D'abord, 
parce qu'il apporte un etiairage fort bien documente 
sur l'une des dimensions essentielles des rapports 



entre les peuples autochtones et I'Etat canadien. Et, 
aussi parce qu'il demontre, preuves a l'appui, que les 
bons sentiments, les recours a certains outillages ju- 
ridiques et 1'appel a la democratic ont jusqu'a 
present largement failli. Aussi nous oblige-t-il a 
reconsiderer comment il pourrait etre possible de 
s'opposer plus efficacement a des projets qui pour- 
ront s'averer desastreux non seulement pour les 
communautes autochtones directement concernees 
mais pour 1'ensemble des citoyens, dans la mesure 
ou ces projets hydro-electriques gigantesques n'au- 
ront produit de benefices reds que pour une infime 
minorite d'entre eux. 

On peut, par ailleurs, reprocher a l'auteur de 
n'avoir pas suffisamment demontre en quoi ('atti- 
tude des gouvernements envers les autochtones est 
foncierement injuste. En effet, tant que Ton adhere a 
la logique de I'Etat qui veut que les terres publiques 
lui appartiennent, qu'il s'agisse, en tout point, pour 
le benefice de 1'ensemble de ses citoyens et que les 
peuples autochtones ne soient qu'une simple mino- 
rite, alors comment penser qu'il a agi injustement 
envers les autochtones? Entre les intents de la 
majorite et ceux d'une minorite, le choix n'est pas 
difficile a faire, surtout s'il est assure qu'un projet 
precis entrainera d'importantes retombees econ- 
omiques pour 1'ensemble de la population. Aussi 
aurait-il fallu, a notre avis, que l'auteur insiste beau- 
coup plus sur le caractere controverse du postulat 
voulant que 1'ensemble des projets hydro-eiectri- 
ques seront economiquement profitables pour 
1'ensemble des citoyens. Aussi aurait-il fallu egale- 
ment qu'il deconstruise le discours etatique ca- 
nadien qui minimise, au plan juridique, l'occupation 
du territoire par les peuples autochtones, se permet- 
tant ainsi de toujours les dominer selon diverses 
techniques appropriees au gout du jour. 

II ne nous reste plus qu'a souhaiter que 
Waldram poursuive sa reflexion, en tenant compte, 
notamment, des recents jugements de la Cour su- 
preme du Canada qui interdisent dorenavant de 
recourir au seul argument de «I'interet public» pour 
porter atteinte aux droits ancestraux ou issus de 
traites avec les peuples autochtones. Toute loi ayant 
cet effet devra eventuellement etre justif iee, si elle est 
contestee devant les tribunaux. Devant une telle 
situation, quelles strategies utiliseront les societes 
d'Etat et les representants de communautes auto- 
chtones menacees par les grands projets du siecle? 
Et, surtout, est-ce que les resultats demeureront in- 
exorablement les memes, peu importe les strategies 
utilisees? 
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Kevin MCMAHON, Arctic Twilight: Reflec- 
tions on the Destiny of Canada's Northern Land 
and People, Toronto: James Lorimer and Com- 
pany, 1988. Canada 16.00 (paper), 29.95 (cloth). 

by Curston Dacks 
University of Alberta 

This is a passionate, eloquent, personal book. 
The twilight it reports is the twilight of a people — 
the Inuit of Canada's North as McMahon encoun- 
tered them while travelling as a journalist in the 
Arctic. McMahon records the multiple and nuanced 
layers of the destruction of the Inuit way of life. His 
account of the impacts of non-Inuit religion, disease, 
commerce and public administration is graphic, 
angry and compelling but reveals little new to read- 
ers familiar with the North. More interesting are his 
comments on the subtle and fudamental ways in 
which non-Inuit culture and science have undercut 
Inuit epistemology and social integration. McMa- 
hon's vision is of a people irreparably damaged: 

"The repressive weight of time and history are 
crushing the original (Inuit) understanding of 
nature... Mythology, through which the past 
was continually recreated in the present, is 
disappearing.... The apoalypse Inuit are experi- 
encing... is the fiery disintegration of the love 
between members of the community, between 
the old and the young, husbands and wives, 
parents and children; and, encompassing all, 
between the people and the land." 

McMahon lays much of the contemporary 
blame for this desperate situation at the feet of two 
villains — the military-sovereignty nexus and televi- 
sion. He argues that the military historically drew a 
great many Inuit off the land, often away from the 
families, the most peripheral members of a margi- 
nalized society. He also argues that television has 
sundered the generations of Inuit, creating a youth 
who are unreflectively "agressive, acquisitive, fash- 
ionable and egoistic", all traits which are grossly 
unsuited to living successfully on the land and for 
reproducing in the future the values and mythology 
which sustained the Inuit for so many generations in 
the past. 

The book reports a second, larger twilight than 
that of the Inuit. 

Indeed, as the argument unfolds, the Inuit be- 
come less the subject of the discourse and more the 
springboard for the reflections referred to in the 
book's subtitle. Ultimately, the Inuit appear, like the 
canaries once used in coal mines, as the most vulner- 



able among us who demonstrate, by being the first to 
succumb, the morbidity of our practices. The evil 
which has doomed the Inuit — and us — is Progress, 
the modernity which has torn us apart from nature, 
from morality, from one another. In this sense, the 
twilight which has come most palpably to the Arctic 
is the twilight of humane civilization globally. 

Arctic Twilight has significant strengths. The 
prose style, vigorous and engaging, will attract a 
popular audience, the intended readership. The 
presentation of McMahon's northern experiences 
and encounters is vivid and thought-provoking. 
Readers may not agree with all of the inferences 
which he draws from these experiences and from his 
use of an eclectic array of sources, such as Northrop 
Frye and Marshall McLuhan, to illuminate the global 
implications of the Inuit experience. The author's 
discussion of the North as a case study or alarm for 
the rest of us does not advance our thinking about 
such topics as global militarization, environmental 
degradation, consumer materialism and the cultural 
impact of mass-audience, commercial communica- 
tions. However, McMahon's excursions in lateral 
thinking do challenge readers to think in new ways 
about the North. 

They would be better equipped to do so if 
McMahon's jermiad were better balanced. The fate 
of the Inuit offers much to lament. 

However, the author is so driven by his dismay 
that he dismisses positive developments. Their abo- 
riginal claim may give the Inuit a very substantial 
degree of control over land use and wildlife manage- 
ment. With the settlement ofthe claim approaching, 
division ofthe N.W.T. will revive as a political issue. 
Should it occur, it will backstop the claim and posi- 
tion the Inuit to manage their relations with the 
forces of modernity with a strength that most 
peoples of the fourth world can only envy. It may be 
that the claim settlement and division will fail to live 
up to their promise. However, merely to dismiss 
them without substantive discussion is to deny the 
reader information necessary to understanding the 
future of the Inuit. 

It may be that McMahon's northern experiences 
blinker his understanding. While it is impossible to 
comprehend the North without experiencing its 
small communities, the North is equally obscure to 
observers who, like McMahon, have not also experi- 
enced the politics of the territorial capitals and of 
Ottawa. McMahon has fingered only some of the 
pieces of the puzzle. McMahon's lack of balance may 
result from selective reporting a possibility sug- 
gested by his penchant for exaggeration. His obser- 
vation, which reflects his abhorrence of the mental- 
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ity which promotes sovereignty through the expan- 
sion of armed excess, that "...the (Canadian) military 
is given a carte blanche accorded to no other depart- 
ment" (147) must astonish observers of the last 
twenty years of military spending. McMahon's 
assertion that "our society refuses to seriously ques- 
tion, consider or debate the social change inherent in 
new technologies" (238) can only leave the reader 
wondering what he reads. 

In the end, Arctic Twilight tells us more about 
Kevin McMahon than about the Inuit. The immedi- 
acy of his anecdotes and the breadth of his reflections 
merit reading but the prudent reader will want to 
leaven the heady effect of this book with more au- 
thoritative works such as Hugh Brody's Living Arc- 
tic. 



Regna DARNELL, Edward Sapir: Linguist, An- 
thropologist, Humanist, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1990. 480 pages, U.S. $29.95 
(cloth). 

by Dick Preston 
McMaster University 

Sapir is anthropology's one generally acknowl- 
edged genius. The scholarly events surrounding the 
centenary of his birth make clear his continuing 
value for us. Several collections of papers and the 
first of the 16 volumes of The Collected Works of 
Edward Sapir have already been published; others are 
at various stages of preparation. During our plan- 
ning for the Centenary Conference in Ottawa, Regna 
Darnell commented that we would soon know more 
about Sapir than any other anthropologist. She was 
right, and she has made a major contribution to this 
fact. 

This important book provides the many Sapir 
enthusiasts, both present and future, with the full 
context of Sapir 's myriad activities. None of us knew 
even most of this context, and so the book serves to 
both broaden and correct our impressions. For this 
reason it is prerequisite for our various further ef- 
forts in understanding extending testing and other- 
wise working out the wonderfully wide scope of 
Sapir's examples and implications for our continu- 
ing intellectual inquiry. 

Regna Darnell has put together a full record of 
what we know, positively, about Sapir's life, with 
special focus on his professional relationships. This 
is no mean feat, since it requires critical facility in the 
wide range of interests and activities that Sapir 
engaged in during a very full and intense life. Few 



anthropologists have the intellectual breadth to 
undertake such a study; Darnell has specialist exper- 
tise in linguistics, ethnography, and institutional 
history, and has drawn on a wide range of personal 
communication, unpublished material, and her own 
years of critical thought on Sapir's work and place in 
the professionalization of anthropology. 

The book, then, covers its very broad scope with 
a purpose and an organizational scheme and schol- 
arly expositiory style that are very much Darnell's. 
Twenty-one chapters follow a life course sequence, 
with the modification of some parallel chapters 
covering different career interests that were worked 
out at approximately the same time. 

His first 17 years are given a very brief but 
interesting overview. Somewhat more detail is given 
for his undergraduate and graduate years at Colum- 
bia, beginning with a heavy concentration on lan- 
guages and a second sustained interest in music, 
apparently heading for a career in Germanic philol- 
ogy. Then, in his third year, he tried an introductory 
anthropology course, and simultaneously, began a 
two year graduate seminar with Boas, completing it 
and his MA at the end of the fourth year, with a 
summer's fieldworkon Wishram Chinook. Darnell 
gives us a review of his thesis, on one of Herder's 
essays. The fifth year was doctoral work in lan- 
guages, and the summer was a return to Washington 
and fieldwork on Takelma for his dissertation. The 
sixth year was dedicated to broadening his general 
anthropological competence (with the exception of 
physical anthropology, which apparently never in- 
terested him). 

At this point, Darnell begins the finely and fully 
detailed history of Sapir's professional career, which 
I can scarcely summarize in this review. The four 
page table of contents will give you a good sense of 
what is covered. Darnell has done a very successful 
job of writing a history of Sapir's professional career, 
and begins, and then leaves to others, the more 
subjective side of intellectual biography, and the 
further working out of the vistas he showed us. What 
is missing for me, is the sense of his underlying 
optimism about the potential of excellent ideas to 
give humankind an understanding and ameloria- 
tion of their world - which Sapir sustained through 
the early hopes and later discouragements of many 
unrealized or failed collaborations with other intel- 
lectually excellent people; a few during fifteen years 
in Ottawa, many more during six years at Chicago, 
and the final eight years at Yale. 

After several others had thought the task too 
formidable, Regna Darnell took on a tough job, did a 
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great deal of research very well, and she has certainly 
earned our thanks. My two negative criticisms have 
to do with psychology and with style. Darnell seems 
to feel an outsider to psychological analysis and 
nuance. I dispute the awkward or imprecise use of 
psychological terms, e.g.: "more like a magician than 
a scientist (129); "lunatic fringes" (130); "infatuation 
with psychology" (140); "Freudian" unconscious 
(215). Also, I find some ot the later discussion of 
personality psychiatry to be at once gratifyingly 
complete, yet less than convincing, and with regard 
to style, while I realize that the purpose of the book 
requires sustained attention to detail, the labourious 
researching that the writing required comes through 
too much to the reader, where a more free-flowing 
prose would have made a more felicitous reception 
and a clearer sense of development. 

But I must emphasize that these are not major 
flaws, and it is to Darnell's great credit that we are 
given good coverage of the full range of Sapir's 
work. It might very well have been a much more 
constricted biography, had it been written by some- 
one else. Especially in linguistics, Sapir developed 
and extended mature theory, method, and tech- 



nique. Some linguists and anthropologists seem to 
wish that he had left it at that, and not essayed into 
the vagaries of the psychology of language and the 
psychology of culture. Certainly his music and 
poetry are not excellent, although they are indicative 
of his style of thought had it been written by some- 
oneelse. The technology available to him fordealing 
with the "infinitely more complex and obscure" 
phenomena of psychology and art was very imma- 
ture, and so he was not able to bring it to anywhere 
near the kind of resolution he could achieve with 
linguistics. 

But if these tasks were much more difficult, it 
does not follow that they were less worthwhile, or 
that he was being profligate with abilities better 
saved for the easier science of languages. Typically, 
intellectuals of an essentially technological bent are 
rarely comfortable with essays into these domains. 
But Sapir's greatness of intellectual scope, intuitive 
facility, and humanist values got past these discom- 
forts. Understanding the nature of consciousness, 
unconsciousness, and culture are huge challenges, 
and we owe Sapir for his amibition to address these 
challenges. And we owe Darnell for helping us to 
better understand Sapir. 
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CORRECTION 



The caption to Figure 16, page 45 in volume 9:2 was inadvertantly omitted during the production 
process. The caption should have read as follows: 

" Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and not in some sneaky relativistic 
way? 

The editors of CULTURE regret the omission of this information in the original publication, and 
apologize to the author and to the original author of the cartoon. 
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NOTE A L'INTENTION DES AUTEURS 



CULTURE publishes original manuscripts on all top- 
ics of interest to anthropologists 

Manuscripts already published or which are about to 
be published elsewhere will not normally be considered. 
Each manuscript is refereed by two reviewers selected 
according to the subject of the article. Referees remain 
anonymous. Authors will be granted anonymity should 
they request it with the submission of their manuscript. 

We strongly suggest that manuscripts be submitted 
on disquette (Word or WordPerfect are preferred). Dis- 
quettes must be accompanied by a print-out submitted in 
triplicate, double-spaced and on 21 x 27 cm (8 1/2 x 11 
inches) paper, with adequate margins, and accompanied 
by an abstract of not more than 100 words. Authors should 
keep a copy for themselves. No manuscript will be re- 
turned. Unless prior agreement exists between the editors 
and authors, manuscripts will be destroyed after publica- 
tion. 

References, notes and citations must be typed in 
double-spacing. Bibliographic entries in the text should be 
made in parentheses and indicate the author's name, the 
year of publication and the page cited or quoted from: 
(Godelier, 1973 : 116) for example. If the author's name 
already appears in the text, it is sufficient to indicate the 
year and page. To distinguish between multiple entries by 
the same author published in the same year, use letters 
(1973a, 1973b). When several entries by multiple authors 
are necessary, they should be made within the same paren- 
theses and separated by a semicolon (Godelier, 1973a; 
Poulantzas, 19/8). Notes should be kept to a minimum, 
numbered and placed at the end of tne text and on a 
separate page. Bibliographic references should appear 
after the notes in alphabetical order by author and by 
chronological order for each author and should provide all 
pertinent information. Authors should use the style of 
referencing which follows: 

JONES, R. L. and S.K. JONES 

1976 The Himalayan Woman, Palo Alto, Mayfield. 
PETER, K.A. 

1980 The Decline of Hutterite Population Growth, Cana- 
dian Ethnic Studies, 12(3) : 97-110. 

Maps, figures and tables must be presented in "photo- 
ready" form (India ink or letraset) on separate pages and 
their position in the text indicated. Size snould not exceed 
16x 12.5cm (5x8 inches). Photographs to accompany the 
text should be of high quality black and white prints. 

Manuscripts accepted for publication must be accom- 
panied by an abstract not exceeding 100 words in English 
and French. If it is impossible for an author to do so, the 
editorial office will take care of the translation. 

Normally, proofs of articles will be sent to authors 
when the publication schedule permits. Otherwise, the 
editors will provide corrections. Authors must read and 
return their proofs without delay. The cost of any addi- 
tions and deletions made by the authors at such a late stage 
and which require recomposition, will be borne by the 
authors. 



CULTURE publie des manuscrits originaux sur tous 
les sujets qui touchent a 1' Anthropologic 

Les manuscrits d£ja publies ou devant I'etre ne 
peuvent normalement etre acceptes. Chaque manuscrit 
est soumis pour evaluation a deux lecteurs choisis en 
fonction du sujet du texte. Les evaluateurs demeurent 
anonymes. L'anonymat sera accorde aux auteurs qui en 
font fa demande en soumettant leur manuscrit. 

Nous recommandons fortement que les manuscrits 
soient soumis sur disquette (WordPerfect ou Word si 
possible) - les disquettes devront etre accompagnees des 
textes imprimes, en trois exemplaires a double interligne 
sur papier 21 x 27 cm (8 1/2 x 11 po.) au recto seulement, 
en laissant des marges convenables. Chaque manuscrit 
doit etre accompagne d'un resume n'excedant pas 100 
mots. Les auteurs conserveront une copie de leur texte. 
Aucun manuscrit ne sera retourne. A moins d'une entente 
prealable entre les auteurs et la Redaction, les manuscrits 
seront detruits apr£s publication. 

Les references, notes et citations doivent etre dactylo- 
graphies a double interligne. Les renvois bibliogra- 
phiques dans le texte sont mis entre parentheses en in- 
diquant 1'auteur, l'annee de publication et la page, par 
exemple (Godelier, 1973 : 116). Si le nom de lauteur 
apparait dans le texte, il suffit d'indiquer l'annee de pub- 
lication et la page. On distingue les renvois multiples a un 
meme auteur pour une meme annee en utilisant les lettres 
(1973a, 1973b). Plusieurs renvois sont inclus dans une 
meme parenthese et separes par des points virgules 
(Godelier, 1973a; Poulantzas, 1978). Les notes doivent etre 
r£duites au minimun, numerotees et placees a la fin du 
texte sur une feuille distincte. Les references bibliogra- 
phiques sont plac£es apres les notes par ordre al- 
phabetique d'auteur et par ordre chronologique pour 
chaque auteur et doivent donner toutes les informations 
pertinentes. Les auteurs doivent veillera la normalisation 
des references en respectant ce protocole: 
LUCAS, R et J.-C. WTIN 

1975 L'Algerie des anthropologues, Paris, Maspero. 
MARTENS, L. 

1980 Psychanalyse et ethnologie, Anthropologic et So- 
ciety (2) : 101-111. 

Les cartes, figures et tableaux doivent etre presentes 
prets a etre reproduits (encre Chine ou letraset) et ne pas 
depasser 16 x 12,5 cm (5 x 8 po). lis sont places sur des 
feuilles distinctes avec indication de leur place dans le 
texte. Les photographies presentees pour accompagner le 
texte seront reproduces en noir et blanc si l'espace le 
permet. Les auteurs doivent fournir des epreuves en noir 
et blanc d'excellente qualite. 

Les manuscrits acceptes pour publication doivent etre 
accompagnes de resumes n'excedant pas 100 mots en 
francais et en anglais. La Redaction peut se charger des 
traductions de resumes si 1'auteur ne le peut pas. 

Les epreuves seront envoyees aux auteurs si l'echean- 
cier le permet, sinon la Redaction s'occupera d'en faire la 
correction. Les auteurs devront lire les epreuves et les 
retourner dans les deiais prevus. Les couts d'adjonctions, 
de suppressions et de remaniement requis par les auteurs 
et conduisant a une recomposition typographique leur se- 
ront imputes. 
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Richard Salisbury avec un groupe de villageois de 
Miya Miya, dans la province d'Enga, sur les hauts 
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